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tU. IL RatncImJadra Roe Appa Saheb, 
Chief of Jca nVkan di 
hliulliavrao Cmhna Khkrfco*, Eaq, 
Gopalmo Goviud Phatuk, Eaq, 

Antpjj G.-ovmd PamliUf 6, Rsq, 

L&krfuilJin MorCShwar Shoiitri Hal be, 
Esq. 

Eeslmv SakharaTu Shastri Gndgil. Esq. 
iUiinji Saroyan Ttolatkar, Eaq, 

Sojo Kiiabm Dhond, Fssq, 

I:A Pfij^hjufam Shnttri Pundit, Esq. 

Vf HJiuimao Yitn ol Sabanet, Esq, 
■j-Arifiseai: J'rim.jflo Mods,, Esq., Boisa- 
buy. 

+Jee;jotdjhoy Jahangir Lanmii, Esq,, Bom¬ 
bay, 

Madh&va. UTarayan ShlrgiKEikar, Esq., 
Bombay- 

Ehugn'njidflj? Ifonqjea, Eaq,, Bo-nib ay. 
Gt&fiiuJ J. Briggs, Madras Army. 

Miiv"a P«r Bukbeh, Esq. 

Tudor Trevor, Esq. 

S. Y. Morgan, Esq, 

Tlia Barom Bowk an s. 

General Sir George Pollock, G. C.B,, 
G.C. S L 

!Mey or-General A, P. Lc Muasorier, 

Huj or John Blaok, Bombay Staff Corpt 
MiyOr-Cen. George Balfour, C.B., E.A, 
Madltuvrao Yitbal Yinchoorkai 1 , Esq,, 
Unlisted >lrdk BfihadMT. 

Ksshay Bal Krishna Falwudhan, Esq. 
Vishirajiatil Govilid Cholkaor Eaq, 

Syisd EuJitiot Hoohrjii, Eaq. 

Kern L. Cbatrey, Esq,, Poona, 

ITsiro Pal Xriabna Pnlv ardhan, Esf[, 
hi. Yencatroyah Sbaitry-llootislf, of 
WpAOd ClidlrJlipilb, 

GotteuI Sikharonn AdMlaii, Eaq r 
Datatraya Dgji Adkikirq Esq. 
fVolieridua Ajubhoi, Esq,, Dosni of £To" 
riail. 

TJI arid he Yeheridas Esq., Dead of Ife- 
rind r 

Sett Punhotuindfia TricuunkiH Esq,, 
AhmedabaiL 

Cot. Colin. Mar kauris, Madras Sifil]' 

□orjjfl. 

EuJnerUhaa 0. BlianJufkar, Eaq., Rat- 
nagiri, 

Dr. IrV. JL Stuart. 


Ealcri&tua Kiljqee, Esq, 

Baboo Karti'ka ChtludTa Jtoy, Kriih- 
naghnr. 

Bflboo ITmesa Chandra Dflttft* Head¬ 
master, Kriskaagbur CoDego. 

Baboo Kali Ohavana Labire Krish- 
aaglmr. 

Baboo lai'Mehavann Boy, Ejdflhimghm-. 

Baboo Yrajaiiatba Mookje^ioa,. Knab- 
miglmr. 

Baboo Prasaudra Chandra Boy. 

Baboo Tarimctuiraiia Chattcijea, Head- 
master, Bauacvit College, Calcutta, 

Baboo Itadbeka FrAMALLUt Mookorj cc, 
Inspector of Schools, Calcutta. 

Baboo Girieacluindra Devee, Head¬ 
master, Hare School, Calcutta. 

Baboo Nikuabarih Moekeijca, M1A- 
Pleader, High Court, Calcutta. 

Baboo CopalicIiaTidia Saikara, Pleader, 
High Court, Calcutta, 

Baboo E&takill UutUc, Calcutta, 

Baboo Syryakumum Sarvs&hikftri, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Baboo bfilarLiadbav.n, Mocked ea> ATcdical 
College CaleuttcL 

Baboo Euja Kviuliua Mitrtlj BaxaaCt. 

Baboo PraaEaniia Enmara. SarvadhOaui, 
Priucipal, Sauecrit College, Calcutia- 

Baboo Pynri Chartuift Barakara, Aa- 
sis taut- Pi'Cifjns-jL'j. Freiidciloy Collagen 
Calcutta, 

Buboo Ealichareija Ghoehal, Deputy' 
hfagiatvirte, Satakhlra, 

Pandit Mfthesa Gkomlni Hyoiyaratua, 
PjwfoaBOT, Sausorit CoU-Ego, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Pandit Ewarakajjatha Yidyoblm-sbaua, 
Professor, B&nsicrit ColliigBj Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Baboo Biykrislma Bimenjoe, Assistout 
Pi'ofaasor* Fi-ethleucy College, Ca£- 

unttiii. 

.I'rrndit Dwamkauatha Bhuttaobaryia, 
M.A., A^siataut ProfoEsor, Sanscrit 
Cullago, Calcutta- 

]3aboa SyainaclLaijUui GiluguH, B.xi., 
Ass.is Liant PtiofEHnor, Sun surit College, 
Calcutta, 

Boy Jadwmtlui Roy BidiAiloer, EeniDU- 
dar, Kiislmaglbiir, 
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Baboo Purnaprasada Roy, Jemendur, 
Krishnaglmr. 

Baboo Aglioranatha Mookerjco, Krish¬ 
naglmr. 

tNuswanjoe Jahangir Wadia, Esq., 
Bombay. 

+Jahangir Gooatadjce, Esq., Bombay. 

■fDadabhoy Maneckjeo, Esq., Mooltan. 

tMnncherjee Cawasyoo Harazban, Esq., 
Bombay, 

tJolm Cleary, Esq., Bombay. 

Rev. Dlionjibbai Naoroji, Bombay. 

Dr. Dliirujrani Dalpatram, Bombay. 

Commander Buxee,Kliuman Sing, Indore. 

Shuba Gunesh Sitaram Shoetree, Shuba 
of Khargoom, Indore. 

Rmnchundar Vithal, Esq., Indore. 

Vinayeck Jauardlian, Esq., Indore. 

Rov. James Long, Calcutta. 

W. H. L. Frith, lieq. 

Henry Soott Boys, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. 

T. L. Wilson, Esq, 

J. J. Wise, Esq. 

+F. Schiller, Esq. 

L. N. Banner] cc, Esq. 

Noalo Porter, Esq., Oriental Club. 

J. Bmitliwaitc Peile, Esq., Bombay 
Civil Service. 

+Dr. Ananta Clumdroba. 

Rutanjee Hanockjee Bilimoria, Esq., 
Bonilwiy. 

Shajioorjeo Burjorejoe Bharoocha, Esq., 
Bombay. 

DaduLlioy Rutanjee Bilmoria, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Dulputbhai Bhugoobbni, Esq., Alunc- 
dnbnd. 

Brigiulior-Gen. B. R. Powell, Bombay 
Army. 

Professor T. H. Key, F.R.S. 

Alexander Rodyk, Esq. 

Gen. J. Reid Brown. 

Dr. James Glasgow. 9 

L. Mftvrogordato, Esq. • 

W. P. Andrew, Esq. 

Babaji Copal, Esq., Bomtay. 

Hon. Pant Fmtinidheo, l’oona. 

Aimutrao Dullay, Esq., Chief of Jutt, 
Poona.. 

Sirdar Jaisingrao Angria, Poona. 


Ramcbandra Gunesh Nathoo, Eaq., 
Poona. 

Triinhukrao Narayan Rnjmatchi, Esq., 
Poona. 

Sakaram Balkrishna Pulwardhan, Esq., 
Poona. 

Narayan Gunesh Sathcy, Esq., Poona. 

Goviudrao Bhogvat, Esq., Poona. 

Narayan Juggonath Bhindey, Esq., 
Poonu. 

Gunpatrao Amrootdoo, Esq., Poona. 

Gopalrao Abhycekar, Esq., Poona. 

Shankar Pancloornug Paudit, Esq., 

Bamji Sautaji, Esq., Moonsuff, Poona. 

Kaudo Amrat Vakeel, Esq., Poona. 

Bholugcer Maugerhaua, Esq., Poona. 

Dr. Balkrishna Chintobo, Poona. 

Ghintaram Sakarum, Esq., Poona. 

Sirdar Narayan Annunt Motalik, Poona. 

Raghuendriruoji Mandey, Eaq., Poona. 

Sirdar Rangrao Vonayek Poorandhaney, 
Poona. 

Vithoba Khaudapa Calvey, Esq., 
Poona. 

Raobahadhnr Vizungam Madliar, Esq., 
Poona. 

Sirdar Khanderao Vishwanath Rastey, 
Poona. 

Ptmdit Isvrnra Chundra Sanna (Vidyasa- 
gur), Calcutta. 

Colonel De Satis, C. B. 

W. Bowden, Jun., Esq. 

Tida Hussain Khan, Esq. 

James Macgregor McKay, Esq. 

J. M. Maclean, E&rj. 

Mirzu Abboo Bey, Esq. 

Dr. Fan*. 

R. D. Sassoon, Esq. 

tNanabhoy Burzurrji, Esq., Piongoon. 

Arthur BartF, Esq. 

Major-General J. R. Brown. 

Nowrojee Kckobndjee Mody, Esq. 

Baboo Choony Lull Mittro, Calcutta. 

Narayan Diuauatlijue, Esq., Bombay. 

Kustonijeo Byramjee Cluuoy, Esq., 

Bombay. 

Nowrojee Muucekjuc Lungrana, Esq., 
Bunibay. 

Ronuhui Bhanjee, Esq., Karanchoc. 

Ootuuiraru Khoobchuud, Esq., Karan- 
chee. 
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Kfithaw Eapooju Es^., Earaiicliee- 
Edaljea 6a'wasjoa Msiafiamj; Esq., 
Bombay. 

Bhaskav Gem ml, Enq. 

EbrEKliHn ; je6 Baqiaoj&u, Esq., llooiliif of 
Hydrjibart, ScindB, 

Bboom&ea Seva, Esq,* EaL'ancHee. 

Kan Salicb If outran. Jugoimtb, Esq.* 
KaTanobais. 

Gopimtil Sa^asiv, Esq,, Bombay. 

Dfldflbhay, Esq,, Bombay, 
JujJODWth SadaSiT, Eaq-j Bombay. 
Daifltoor Pcg jjuLaDJ «■ BjTHifJee Sanjnna, 
Bombay, 

FaviiiliUiLil Sednsir, Esfj., Bombay, 

X)r, Jbbn Do-Uia Biavrue. 

John DavidHon, Esq, 

Vislmu GaiLcjIm+.iJi, Ksq. 


Vwnan Abaj&s Jloduk, E&q., B.A., 
Bombay* 

Earn Kant Kitetma Eheudoy, Esq.* 

Bombay, 

Jfotrayan Yithoba Yy dia ParnaidlioKiy, 

Eaq.» Bombay, 

Eliaakiir Govmd, E-sq., Bombay. 

F. Wadderburn, Esq,, Bombay, 

Dr.. G. W. LaiijseH, Lahore. 

It, Bolton Barton, £sq, 

OndLLairiiJLL MoOlcMltd, Esq. 

DayaraW JnttbrniL Esq. 
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NaswanjLO JaraiaRjoe, Esq. 

Jamshodjao Jee-Tiiujfla, E&q. 



RULES 


or 

THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

FOR PROMOTING INDIAN INTERESTS. 


1. Name. The Association shall be called the ,f The East India Asso¬ 
ciation,” to bo supported by Annual Subscriptions and Voluntary 
Donations. 

2. Objects and Organisation .—The Association shall bo for the inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generally. As an Institution, 
the Association will, so soon as the funds permit, provide a Library and 
Reading Room, and will always afford Members ol Parliament, and the 
Public generally, information and assistance on all Indian subjects within 
its power. As a JJodi/, it will receive communications, direct or through 
its Local Committees, on all those questions of local or public interest 
which there are at present no adequate means of bringing to the notice of 
the Public or Legislature. 

3. The Association shall not take any notice of complaints of 
individuals against the Governments in India or their Civil and 
Military Servants, unless a question of public importance be iuvolved 
therein ; nor will it undertake to act in any matters that can be decided 
by Law Courts, or by Appeal to*the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council 

4. Members ,—The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Members. Those residing in the United Kingdom shall he 
called Resident, and all others Non-Resident Members. 
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6. Annual Meetiw. 7.— Timers shall be an Annual Meeting of the 
Association, to be hold during the Session of Eurlhiment, Ten Members 
to form a Quorum at all Meetings at the Association, 

6. President and Vi^t-Prcsidcnis .—A President and Vice-Presidents 
of the Association shill be elected at the Animal General Meeting, and 
the number of the latter may be increased at the discretion nt" the 
Managing Committee, 

7. -S'h6 -ComwitUes and Local Committees .-—Special Sub-Committees of 
Members ? selected on account of their knowledge of the subjects under 
reference of whom Three shall form a quorum, shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting, to take into consideration all matters referred to the 
Association by the Local Committees and individuals. 

3+ The Managing 0osKWMM«H h —-At the Annual Meeting a General 
Managing Committee shall "be appointed, of whom Pour shall form a 
quorum, composed of a Chairman, Sin Members, and the Chairman of 
each of the Special Committees, by whom a Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be appointed, and the entire affairs of the Association managed, 

9. Load Commutes *.—Local Committeea shall be appointed in India 
by Local Subscribers, subject to the approval of the General Managing 
Committee; and the co-operation of independent Local Associations 
m India ie invited, by the “East India Association.'' 

10. Election.—Aibex the 1st January, 1SG7, any person desirous of 
becoming a Member of the Association shall he proposed and seconded, 
and after Election by the Managing Committee shall be required to pay 
an Annual Subscription, in advance, on the 1st of January in each year, 
of One Sovereign or Ten Eupees* The payment of Ten Sovereigns or 
One hundred Bupees in lien of Annual Subscription, shad constitute 
Life-Membership. 

H.Jk—An additional Annual Subscription of Live Shillings ie 
charged for the Journal of the Association. 

11. Thu Election of every Member shall he notified to him In writing 
by tho Secretary, who shall transmit to him, at the same time, a copy of 
the Rules of the Association, 
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12. Subscriptions unpaid on the 1st May in each year involve cessation 
of Membership, subject to appeal to the General Managing Committee. 

13. Special Meetings .—At the desire of Five Members of the General 
Managing Committee, or on the written requisition of Ten Members 
of the Association, the Secretary shall convene a Special Meeting of the 
Association. 

14. Bye-Laws .—The General Managing Committee shall have power 
to make and alter any bye-IawB for the management of the Association 

15. Alteration of Rules .—No addition to or alteration in these Rules 
shall be made, except at the Annual Meeting of tho Association, previous 
notice being given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 


Subscriptions and Donations can bo paid to the London and WwrrMiNNrrn 
Bank, St James’s Square, Loudon; Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament 
Street, S.AV.; Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 45, Pall Mall, 8.W. ; also to 
Messrs. Grind lay, Groom, Sc Co., and Mr. Ardrsrer Framjke Moos, Bombay; 
Messrs. Grindlay & Co., and Messrs. D. F. Cam a & Co., Calcutta ; and to Messrs. 
Aructhnot <fc Co., Madras. Crossed Cheques can be sent to tho Secubtary, by 
whom formal receipts will bo returned. Post Office Orders to be payable at the 
Parliament Street Post Office. 

Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are requested to com¬ 
municate with the SncRKTAnv, at the Offices of the Association, 55, Parliament 
Street, S.W., where a Heading Houm is now open for tho use of Members. 


The following Bye-Laws were passed at a Meeting of the Managing Committee held on, 
Monday, March 16, 1868, and are published for the information of Members. 

1. All Papers proposed to be read before the Association shall be submitted to the 
Managing Committee at least fourteen days prior to the date fixed for their discussion, 
and all Papers accepted to become tho property of tho Association. 

2. The time allowed for the reading of such Papers shall be limited to forty minutes, 

and tho time allowed to each Mcmj^r, in any discussion thereon, shall be ten 
minutes. * 

3. No second speech on tho same subject shall be allowed. 

4. ThB publication, in the Journal of the Association, of all or any portion of the 
Papers read, and the discussions thereon, shall bo vested in the Managing Committee. 
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EVENING MEETING, Tuesday, November 26, 1867, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyveden, President of the Association, 

in the Chair. 


Chairman —Gentlemen, I was very anxious to be present at the first meeting of 
this Society since the recess, os I was present at the last meeting before the recess. I 
am very much pleased to find that there are so many good subjects proposed to us for 
lecturing upon in (he present session, and that you have excluded altogether that 
which I was anxious should be avoided, anything likely to bring on party warfare or 
personal reflection, which is a consequence of party warfare. I see that there is a 
notice, which is new to me, for Friday noxt, relating to the expenses of the Abys¬ 
sinian War; hut I cannot help thinking that that will be a little treading upon 
ticklish ground, which I do hope will be avoided as much as possible. I mention 
this because even upon that subject I shall not be able to occupy the chair, and tbi» 
evening only for a very short time, as I feel very deeply interested in, and wish to be 
present at, a debate in the House of Commons. 1 am afraid that if we embark in 
such intricate mattera wo shall injure the Society very much indeed. However, I 
think with regard to this evening, a subject has been selected as to which there can 
be no party warfare, viz. The Hindu Marriage Law. I for one consider it a very 
intricate, but at the same time a very interesting subject. I shall therefore call upon 
my honourable friend, Mr. Bonneijec, to read the Paper he has prepared on this 
subject. 

REFORM OF THE HINDI! MARRIAGE LAWS. 

% 


When India gradually fell into tTie hands of her present rulers, it was 
found that the people had an infinitude of varieties in their jeligion, caste, 
and customs—some very important, others comparatively insignificant. 
There were, however, two main religions which, paradoxical though it 
may appear, both caused and merged most of these varieties, and drew 
No. 1, Von. II. b 
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the line of demarcation between the two principal races which were then, 
and are now. to be found in the country—the Hindu and the Muhom- 
medan. 1 These religions were Hiudtiiam end Mahorarnedanism, and they 
offered the basis of good government for the country in the hands of 
skilful statesmen. The opportunity was not lost. In course of time,, 
when it became necessary for the rulers to legislate for the government 
of the country, great difficulties were experienced in the task. A code of 
laws which would regulate the conduct of both Hindis and Mahoiumedans 
itwas found impossible to devise; and they hit upon the wisest eourae before 
them. Unlike their conduct in a neighbouring island, they did not force the 
people to become converts to their religion \ they did .not make religion 
a, crime, or use its sacred name aa a pretext for spoliation of property. 
Unlike also tkeif predecessor^ who had made c{ the laws of Mahommed the 
standard of judgment for the Hindus/' they did not make the laws of 
England fi the standard of judgment*'for either Hhidtie or Maho-mmedans. 
iThoy recognised^ io practice if not in theory, the belief of the Iiindds 
that God has "appointed to each tribe its own faith, and to every sect its 
own religion. 1 " 2 They allowed both Hiudtie and Mahommedtuae to be 
governed by their own laws; and, with the exception of a few beneficial 
reforms, to be hereafter noticed, this wise policy has continued up to, and 
prevails at, the present day. As early as 1772, when the plan proposed 
by Governor-General Warren Hastings for the administration of justice 
in India was adopted., their own laws were expressly reserved to the 
natives, end it was provided, that i( Manlavis and Pandits should attend 
the courts to expound the law and assist in passing the decree.” u Th^e 
general re&ervationa,” says Mr. Horace Hay man Wilson, 3 “ were more 

1 I do not speak here of the Fcusces, for various masons. I a the first place, they 
were concentrated in one part of India only—and that part, though now it ia difficult 
to identify it wick tbe present flourishing Presidency of Bombay, chiefly marie ?o hj- 
the energy and pluck of the Pjunew themselves, was then an Insignificant one—and 
Tvaia not saiibLered, like thu Hindus and >1 shorn me dans, all over the country. 
Secondly, Bombiiy having come into the possession of the English by way of a gift 
from Spain, remained on dor the dirget control of the Crown for some Lime, and with, 
while so under the Crown, in no way afield by the rule of government introduced 
by the East India Company, And third!?, when Bombay was handed over to the 
Company, they made special arrangements for its government. These amngamsnta 
lasted a long while, and it was not anti] after their disappearance that it wne asaimi. 
lated to the government of India et eEtahlished In other p^rts of the cdhhtiv, 

s Hsihed'a Code of Gentno Laws. London; 171 ti, p. ±_ 

3 Maen^b ten's Hindi and Mabommgdan Law, by E. H. Wilson. London ■ 
2d Edition, ISft^p. 10. 
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precisely de£aed by the regulation statute as In ally modified in 17 SO, 
when it was enacted tliat^ in nil suits regarding inheritances, (succession, 
marriage, caste, and other religious usages or institutions, fire laws of the 
Koran with respect to MahonmiedEma, and those of t-lio Shastrcs with 
respect to Gentocs, should be invariably adhered to/ The same provisions 
accompanied the establishment of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and 
the Statute enacted that. 4 in all disputes bet ween' the native inhabitants 
of Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, 
and all matters of contract and dealing between party and party, shall 
be determined, in the ease of llabommcdans, by ttog laws and ussages of 
Mahocimedins, aud in the ease of Gentnoa, by the laws and usages of 
Gestoos/ The same clause was introduced into the statutes by which 
the Supreme Courts of Madras and Bombay were iinstitute! The 
Regulations of tine Indian Government wen guided by the same principle, 
and Regulation 4 of 1793 prescribes fi that in suits regarding succession, 
inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages and institutions^ 
the Mahommedun laws with respect to Maliommedana, and the Hiodii 
laws with regard to Hmdds, shall be considered as the general rules by 
which the Judges are to form their decisions,' This Regulation was 
subsequently extended to the Upper Provinces: it had been previously 
enacted at Madras ; at Bombay, Regulation 4 of 1797 was, if possible, 
more comprehensive, soouiiug to Hittdii and M&kommcdan defendants in 
civil suits the benefit of their own Inwa regarding ‘ BucoesBion to, and 
inheritance of, landed and other property, mortgages, loans, bonds, 
securitise, bite, wages, marriage and caste, and every other claim to 
personal or real right and property so far as shall depend, upon tba point 
oflaw/ ” It will be tbus seen that throughout the length and breadth 
of India—so far, that is to say, as the rule of the English extends in the 
country—the religion, manners, and customs of the people have been 
recognised, and the law lues respected and uphold them, Not even tire 
politicians under the Dsdhousie with all tlieir actions of angli¬ 

cising India, and every thing Indian, and mating her a lesser England 
devoid of all her own characteristic qualities, and only posae&nug a feeble 
imitation of English iustitutlous unsupported by the energy, the climate, 
the peculiar position which make England what ahe is—could veoture to 
improve this policy away. Taws have been made and repealed, re¬ 
enacted and done away with again ; but this fundamental principle of 
English legislation in India still exists. Old. courts have given way to 

n 3 
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new ooxtrtfl, reBorders and mayors to judges and magistrates, but no 
law 'was erer thought of which would directly or indirectly interfere with 
the working of this principle. And the same provision for the mainte¬ 
nance of HLndii law in the cnee of the Hindis, and Mabommedan law- 
in the case of the Mabommedans, is upheld in the charter constituting 
the Indian High Courts. 1 

At the time the English firet legislated for the country, both Mahommo- 
daniam and Hindiiism presented an organised front to any assaults from 
without, and bad entire agreement in their ranks. Superstition still 
reigned triumphant; there was not the slightest vestige of the spirit of 
sceptiajn in the country ; and the disagreements and schisms which are 
the natural and inevitable result of inquiry, had net appeared. Hindu¬ 
ism, in particular, had been undergoing a series nf the most virulent and 
bitter persecution for years. ■ The despised religion of a conquered and 
despised people, it found no respeot from the Mubotnmedan rulers of 
India, It was insulted both openly and in disguise; its ministers were 
treated with great hardship and injustice; and, although it was made 
no barrier to tho holding of any public office, particularly in the reign of 
Akbdr, it brought no end of trouble to its votaries. The natural con¬ 
sequence of all this persecution was that the Hindus became mare olid 
more attached to their religion, and in their incessant endeavours for its 
preservation found no time to examine it with any degree of criticism. 
In fact, they did not examine it at all, aud blindly followed and faithfally 
adhered to, and believed in, the doctrines to he found in their religious 
books, and taught to them by the Brahmans. Such being the ease, it 
was net difficult to define a Hindii, He was at once known as one who 
followed the religion of tho Hindiig, such religion being derived from the 
books as interpreted by the Brahmans. When, therefore, the law 
declared that the laws of the Hindus should govern the Hind As in 
matters of caste, succession, kc. there was no difficulty in applying' the 
law, and there arose no necessity for an interpretation clause defining a 

1 S-se Articles 13 and 19, whereby it^Cs ordained that the law er equity of th* 
Supreme Courts shall he tho law gr equity of the High Courts In their ordinary 
original civil jurisdiction, In the exercise of their axtiaordinary original eiril 
jurisdiction, the High Court? are to be guided by the law or equity, and rule of good 
conscience, which would hive been applied to tho case*falling within augh jurisdiction 
by any local court having jurisdiction, therein. I have followed the Charter for tho 
Bengal High Court* The Charters for the other High Court* art, I believe, cxacilj 
the sa^HB In their articles and language. 
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Hindu. But now that the whole society of the Hindbfi baa been shattered 
to pieces—when faith has given way to doubts, uni 67 to schism, belief 
in the infallibility of the Bribrnans to consider! og them ignorant and 
meddlesome impostor^ the task of saying who is, and who is not, a 
Hindi!., has become very difficulty if not impossible. 

There baa been growing up in Bengal, and I may safely say all over India, 
a soot of religionists who call themselves Brdhmos. They number in 
their ranks all—at leasts a great portion—of the young men of the country, 
and, I believe, are destined to act a most conspicuous and, if 1 am 
not mistaken, a most beneficial part in the formation of the future 
religion of the country, and in its civilization and well-being. They 
have extracted from the VM&$ of the ancient Hindus such tenets as 
uphold the belief in n one living and true God, rejecting all that in any 
way savour of polytheism„ idolatry, and all f.hc other articles of faith 
of the great majority of their countrymen who are not Mahommedams, 
Christians, Parsees, or Jews. They rigorously follow their doctrines, and 
so impatient are they to break away from the customs prevalent amongst 
those in the country who are neither Mahommedaufl, Christians, Parsecs, 
nor Jews, that they have done away with the old ceremonies of marriage, 
and invented new ones in their stead. Several marriages have lately 
taken place under the regulations of this religion, and according to these 
new oeremonieSj performed by the priests of the order. These marriages 
have boon followed by issue, or are likely to be so in the majority of the 
cases, and as the question of inheritance and legal status is involved 
in them, it may not be without interest for this Association—anxious, 
as I am sure it is, to promote the general good of India—to inquire 
whether or not these marriages are within the pale and cognisance of 
any law of the country, and vrhetber or not they could ho considered 
valid in the sense of making their issue legitimate and entitled to the 
rights of inheritance in cases of intestacy. 

In the observations I shall deem, it my duty to offer towards the 
solution of this momentous problem, I mnst not he understood to say 
one word against these marriages, oiyhcir authors and abettors. Though 
not a Br&bmo myself, I trust I am not imbued with the spirit of perse¬ 
cution with which such of my countrymen as are not of the wet almost 
invariably regard it. These forget for a time their own differences, or 
at least, with a common ground to act upon, they assail the new-born 
religion with great energy. To stamp out the new sect, they have all 
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united, and ore doing Oanr utna)* Fortunately fov elision, equality 
tmd free religious inquiry, they have not succeeded in their task, and 
I amoerely hope they never Toll My concern with the Bralimo? in this 
piper is merely from a fegll point of view. I tntte their existence in 
the country su 3 I find it. I admire their seal, their patriotism, the 
purity of the lives of their leaders and man, and 1" respect their beliefs, 
though I may not Agree with them. Giving them full liberty to invent 
ceremonies for themselves, and follow and practise them to their heart’s 
content, I want to know whether these ceremonies would he recog¬ 
nised bv any existing law of tbo country, when questions involving 
property wo old be mixed up with them; and whether it Is desirable 
that the ceremonies should be discarded, or the law so amended an to 
extend its protecting influence over theca, hTor must I he taken. to 
impugn the marriages, if the conclusion we arrive at be against their legal 
validity, from a moral point of view. There are many acts which are 
morally right, but which the law does not recognise. The legal invalidity 
of marriages in England with el deceased wife’s sister is a notorious 
example, The marriages of the Brahmcs may be. valid morally, and 
the issue entitled to their right of inheritance, but if the kw says that 
the marriages onght to have taken place under such ana such a system 
or with such and such a ceremony, no amount of pnre-miadednes* and 
fervent religious zeal would make them valid if they contravened the 
law, Furthermore, the questions I have raised most not, or rather 
(iannot, be considered as between the parties themselves whilst the father 
is still alive j I mean, that so far as the maintenance of the wife and her 
children k concerned* the law may possibly compel the husband to pro¬ 
vide for them suitably to Mb condition in life. It is in. their relationship 
to the world, especially after the death of the father, that the questions 
become important. 

The validity or invalidity of these marriages depends upon the fact of 
their being Hiiuhh Mahommedan, Christian, Jew, or Parsec marriages. 
Those arc the only prominent seote^oi religionists in India, and there 
are laws peculiar to each of then* “The Mofhssil courts," indeed, 
w are courts of conscience, and they determine questions respecting 
the law of foreigners ; that is, not Hindi! or Mahommedan, but- British 
subjects. Thus in Durtmd v* Bollard 1 the succession was. governed by 
French law. Joanna Fcrt>,md& v. Dominffa <h Sih'n . 51 was a ease of 

] Feng, (bidder Eflwany JEop. V, 179. a lied, ii, 537. 
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Portuguese law, and the cases of Avieliek Fer JStaf&ivjQit v. Xltaja Mitfuztl 
Artatodn, 1 Himwtu$ v r Hwatrug? Arotoan v. Aratoon^ 3 Or^ory v. Qachrosig^ 
related to Armenian Christiana.^ 5 But all these cases wore founded 
upon the broad equity that a foreigner who is not domiciled in a country 
should be governed by the laws of his own country or tribe* as regards 
his testamentary or intestate succession. Thus principle cannot apply to 
the Bi’&hinofi, They are not foreigners in India domioiled in any other 
part of the globe—and therefore do not conjo under the ruling in thcaq 
oases. Now it may be safely asserted that these marriages cannot 
possibly be considered either Christian* Hahommedari* Jew, or Parses 
marriages. The Erabmos do not belong to any of these religions, aud I 
fancy they will he the first to repudiate all connexion with them. 
Besides, supposing for the sake of argument that they may be brought 
under any of these heads, the marriages not having taken place accord-’ 
lug to the forms laid down by the laws of these sects* they would he 
utterly null and void for all purposes of legal legitimacy. The only 
sect that remains is the Hindu j and we have to consider first* whether 
tha Bnihmofc arc Hindus* and second, whether, even If they are 
Hiudtis, the marriages have taken place under the forms and accord¬ 
ing to- the tenets of the Hindii religion. TSie consideration of the 
second question will be materially affected by that of the first, which 
\s nothing more nor less than this comprehensive inquiry; who h 
a Hindd ^ 

I bava mentioned before that tha regulations and Acts which T^erved 
the Hindu law for the Hindus, and the MahoniiGedau law for the 
MahommedaiiEj, do net Bay who ia to be considered a Hindu* and who 
a Mahommedan. Subsequent Acte arc equally silent on the subject. 
Indeed, it would seem as if our legislators hud savoured of the difficulty 
of a correct interpretation, and bad selfishly left the judges to determine 
it. i have met with nq law which declares that such and such el 

person ie a Hindu or Uahqinmedau. The only attempt at the Hoit of 

interpretation danse I am speaking of that was ever made by the Indian 
legislature, from its birth up to ttigs present time* was in the draft (l bill 
to define and amend the law relating to marriage &tid divorce among 
the Parsees," introduced by Mr. Anderson into the Goveruo-r-GoneraTs 

1 Benjj. Sudder Dewany JEep. iil fc 2 Borr. Bpmbaj Bop. A *99. 

1 Beng. £ud. Dow. Rsp. vil. D3. * Moore's hd. Appeal Casia. Till, £T£. 

* Abraham v. Abraham, Moore's Ind. Appeal Gmses, Ii. 2 Lj4. 
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Council for malting laws and regulations. In paragraph 2 of that 
draft bill, it was proposed to enact that tf * JParsee' means or applies to 
ft person professing the religion of Soroaster, and domiciJod in British 
India ; f ’ hut loot at the Act 1 as it has come out of the legislative 
oven* and you will find no trace of thia extract of the interpretation 
danse, md yon would be just as wise ns to who a Barsce is after your 
perusal of the Act na. you were before ; that is to say, you tnfty consider 
tew a firo-cator, a fire-worship per, or a sun-worshipper, or anything else 
you like, without offending E-b£ law. The statute law being silent, we 
have (i Judge-made law 1,1 to resort to for the purpose of continuing our 
search after a Hindi- And here, although several decisions have been 
pronounced, both by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and 
the Courts in India, the circum stances of the oases giving rise to tho 
decisions were so different from those that would arise if a Br&hrao 
marriage were contested in a Court of Justice, that I am not sura 
whether they could be relied upon as precedents. In the case of Myna 
Boyee v. Qotaram^ George Arthur Hughes, an Englishman, liftd ffve 
duldren by two native Hindu women, one of whom was of the Brahman 
caste, a married woman, though living apart from her husband. The 
five children mns brought up as and lived together as a joint 

family. Hughes, by his will, devised an. estate to the five illegitimate 
children, in equal shares ; and it was held "by the Privy ‘Council that the 
illegitimate children were to be considered as Hindus, and their rights 
gowned by that It will be remarked that in this case the 

question did not relate to any other property but what was devised to 
the UJegUirnafa children by their father, and that it entirely turned upon 
whether they were to be looked upon as a joint Hiudd family, Eifflu 
with reference to this point, the Privy Council holds that, ‘"Being children 
of a Christian fallior, by different Hiudl mothers, although constituting 
themselves co-parceners in the enjoyment of the property, ftftor the 
manner of a joint Hindi family, yet that the partnership so constituted 
differed from tbe co-partnership of joint Hindi family, as defined by 
the Hindi law ; and that, at the dea*h of each son, his lineal heirs, repre¬ 
senting their parent, would be entitled to enter into that partnership.” 
So that this case leaves us exactly where we were before. The most 
important decision on the subject is that on the lata case of Abraham 


1 Act Uf of l&iff. 


3 MoD'a's Tek!. Appeal Casoi?, viii, 400, 
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v. AbraJtfzm, 1 before the Privy Council; and their lordships there held 
that the regulation9 and acts, ft So far as they prescribe that the Hindi! 
law shall be applied to Hindus, and the Mahomroedan law to Mahom- 
medans, they must he understood to refer to Hindus and. Mahommetlaus, 
not by birth merely, but by rdigiam aiw,” Tho purport of this decision 
is* then^ that only bantf^de Hiudds are governed by the Hindi* law—such 
as are Hmdiis by religion. Are the BrAhmos Hindus by religion ? It is 
clear that if they ore not, they are without the pale of the Hindu law. 
As regards their social life* with the exception of the new ceremonies 
of marriage that they have invented the Brahmas are not in any way 
different from the rest of their countrymen who are neither Christians, 
Mahommedans, Jews, nor Parsecs. They live in tho sauce style, eat in 
the same style, dwelt together—father, son, grandson, mother, daughter, 
and daughter-in-law, et hoc genus omne —in the same wnv. They burn 
their dead in the same way, but whether according to the same cere¬ 
monies 1 do not know, nor do T know whether they perform, the usual 
funeral obsequies In short, they may be said to be like their orthodox 
Hindi! countrymen in every particular, except in their articles of creed 
and belief, T am not. aware that they have been formally excommuni¬ 
cated, butt.be presumption seems to be against their ex com mao icattoiij for 
they freely mix with the orthodox Hindus. From these facts it is argued 
by some that the BrAUmos must be looked upon ns Hindus, and that 
the line separating a person bom of Hindi! parents, not holding the 
orthodox faith, from another holding sneh faith, must be excommu¬ 
nication. There may be force in this argument* bat to me it appears 
very fallacions, especially if we couple it with the dictum of the Privy 
Council in Abnaluzm v. Abraham before referred to. The argument 
applied to Europe would sound most funny. An Irish Homan Catholic 
becomes ft Protestant He does not thereby lose his nationality, nor, if hie 
relatives are not bigots, does he ocase to reside, or live on friendly 
terms with them. Surely the fact of his kindly intercourse with his 
farmer co-religionists would not make him one of their religion. In the 
same way a converted Jew. W&H though he is excluded from the Syna¬ 
gogue, he does not cut off all communications with Ins Jewish friends; 
and it would not be right to call him a -Tow by religion. In all these 
case*, and I submit in the case of the "Brahmosj it is the religion, and 

1 Moored lud. Appsul Case*, Ex, 195. T shall have occasion to refer to this 
hereafter. 
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not tbo oKcommcnicatiou, which must. be the in&rk of dGm.arc&tioD+ 
How, a religion is very difficult to define, Bven tbe i.Eiun given 
of it by Mr. Sttart Mill in his c rUique on “ Auguste Comte, and Posi¬ 
tivism” is not very clear, and however valuable it may be in the abstract, 
it cannot be said to apply to any established religion. Persons who do 
not believe in the Trinity, under the Christian dispensation, call them¬ 
selves Christians ; and in the same way tho BriLhmos, though they reject 
the cardinal points of the Hindi! faith, may call themselves Hindus by 
religion. How for their calling themselves Hjndiis will avail them in 
tbe eye of the law is another matter, 

I am sorry T have not got an authorised cony of their faith to state 
without Fear of misrepresentation what it is, but it is beyond tbe 
possibility of a doubt that they do not behave in the Hindi! Triad, in 
the dtvjnc mission of the Brahmans, and in the distinction of caste 
generally. They do not worship tbe Spirit of God as it is imparted 
into the Hindi! idols by the Brahmans; in short, in all the cardinal 
belief of Hinduism, with tbe exception of the belief in 4t a one living 
and true God, J> they are at variance with tho rest of tbe Hindik 

It may he urged that the Br&hmos have derived their religion from 
tho religious boots of the Hsndija, and not from traditional Hinduism ; 
that they have adopted the beliefs which are supposed to have been 
in vogue in India thousands and thousands of years ago; mid that 
they are real Hindis puriBcd from the superstition that has cloven 
itself round the religion. How far this argument is true, I am not in 
a. position to say. But supposing it is well founded, it can have but 
little effect in a Court of Justice, There is such a thing as the estab¬ 
lished religion of a nation, and Hiuddism, as it is practised by tbe 
great majority of the PI sudds, though it may be superstitious, must bo 
taken to be their established religion, The beliefs ol the Brilhmos 
clash against all the standard beliefs of the Hindu religion, as it is 
pnet^edf and they cannot be considered as part and parcel of it, It 
will be in the recollection of most members, that, previous to the passing 
of the Act 15 of 1S55, tbe Hindi! widows used to be doomed to a life of 
perpetual widowhood. An agitation began, audit was then urged that the 
re-marriage of Hindi! tvidowG was sanctioned by the religion of the Hmdiia. 
Able pamphlets were written on the subject, and by none go cleverly us 
by the father of the agitation, and though through the constitution of 
tho Council not the father of the Act, at least its great promoter_ 
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Bandit Egwr& Chandra Yydaadgnra. The religions books which author¬ 
ised such re-naarringes were freely quoted, and the arguments from these 
books wore bo overwhelming, that no doubt was loft: in the minds, of 
the intelligent Hindis that the re-marriage of the widows was not more 
equitable than it was in strict accord ance with Hindu morality and the 
Hiudii religion r But this conviction went for nothing. The majority of 
the peoplo were against the re-marriage, and in support of their position 
they appealed not alone to the religious hooks which bore out their views, 
but'to the wtahttvhed wage qf tkr. country also, tond this last appeal pre¬ 
vailed. The consequence was that the Act I have referred to bad to be 
passed. It legalizas re-marriage of Hindi! widows, and in its preamble 
shows that an enlightened opinion must be legalised before ib can oper&ts 
against the received religion of the Hindds. Hero is the preamble ;—- 
* L Whereas, it is known that by the law, a? administered in the Givi I 
Courts established in the territories in the possession and under the 
government of the East India Company, Hindi widows, with certain 
exceptions, arc held to be by reason of their having once married in¬ 
capable of contracting a second valid marriage, and the offspring of suob 
widows by any second marriage are held to be illegitimate, and incapable 
of inheriting property j and ■wliwetiA mmiy Hindus believe that tint 
imputed legal incapacity , although it is m accordance with established 
custom, is not in accordance with a tme MlitfpJiSfaf’MB of the precepts of 
their religion, and desire thy.I the (Jovrts of India shall na ledger prevent 
those HindiU who s nay be so minded from adopting a difermt custom, in 
accordance with s7*g dictates of t-heir men conscience; and whereas, it is 
fait to relieve all Hindus /iwi this legal incapacity, of which they 
completing*' 1 and that the removal of all legal obstacles to the marriage 
of Hindi! widows will tend to the promotion of good morals and the 
public welfare, the Act goes on to enact, that Hindi! widow marriegea 
should be considered legal The analogy I should draw from this 
preamble is that, however valid the position of the Erihmos may be 
as far as the written retigion is concerned, their tenets and practices 
being against and in direct oontrafention of the religion as it ie practised 
by the Hindhs, they cannot bo considered Hindus by religion, bo as 
to be protected in their matrimonial and testamentary and intestate 
affairs by the Hindi! law. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the Brdhmfls arc Hindus by religion as well ns by birth, the question 

* The italics are mine. 
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arises, -will it be competent for the Hindi! law to recognise the new 
ceremonies of marriage that they have adopted f How it is possible 
for the Hindd Jaw, when it definitely lays down certain ceremonies to 
be performed in order to mute marriages valid, to recognise them when 
the c&remouics are not performed, I cannot mite out. The Courts 
have been very lenient- in upholding marriages, but they would find it 
very difficult to show any leniency m this cas% as they must be governed 
by Hindd Jaw, which these marriages have disregarded. 

Tie ease of Cotter all. v. CattmtH, 1 decided by Dr, Lusbington, is not 
unimportant to the consideration of the subject before us. In that ease, 
it was held that where a statute of New South Wales directed that no 
marriage should he solemnized without certain formalities, but did not 
in express terms render null and void marriages solemnized without 
such fornmlities, a marriage solemnized in contravention of the Act was 
not invalid. In his judgment, Dr. LusMngton says :—“ This being a 
question of nullity of marriage, and consequently having, ov possibly 
having, the effect of bastardising issue, and the marriage de facto 
being admitted, the presumption of law is in favour of its validity.” 5 
This is no doubt the spirit of English, law, but in the case of the 
Br^hmos it is hardly applicable. Thus, the tiiiidd law does not 
clearly apply to theee religionifts, nor, as before mentioned, do the 
laws of the Christiana, Mahommedaria, Jews, or Parsees, serve them 
any better. 

We have seen that if the Ikihmos can show any foreign nationality, 
and then that any foreign law legalises their marriage, in the Mofussil 
Courts at least they will find protection. But they have no foreign 
nationality, nor does any foreign Jaiv apply to them. In the ease of 
Abraham v. Abraham, before mentioned, it was necessary for the ap¬ 
pellants to show that a lest loci Glinted in India, and that b&ving become 
Christians they should be governed by English law. 81 r Eoundell 
Palmer, Q.C., arguing for them, says (Moore, is. 220) i —‘ f The doctrine 
that there is no tac tod in Indio, is capable of a redmtio ad ahsurdum. 
Persons who have ceased to be Hindis, have n law or they have not. 
If they have not, no Court of Justice can adjudicate. If they have a 
law. it must be either the lex loci or the law of usage. 'But the law of 

1 Bobertsea'a Ewleahistdial Report#, 3. J505, 

2 In Mnnenioa with this ense, the csss of djuecn «. Georg? Mil 31s {Clark and 
yinnelly, x. £34) stwndd he considered. 
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usage implies a oontinnance, and must hare bad a beginning j therefore, 
if theca is no class similar to themselves^ there can be no law of u&stge, 
and if tbero be a class, that class must foe soma time have been without 
a law.” In this case, it was hold bliat there was n lex loci , but that was 
the English law, which, as I have said before* is not applicable to the 
Brdhmns ; aud wa are therefore Wft to the other alternative, the law of 
usage. e ' There is no class similar to the Rrabtnog,” and therefore, in 
Sir Roundel! Palmer’s woids. “there nan be no law of ue&gc." They 
have thus neither a lent loci nor a law of usage, and mu at be beyond the 
the pale of all Courts of Justice in matters of succession, As for the 
Hindti law, if the Brahmos are not Hindda, as I think they are not, 
then Sir Roundel! very justly argues in the case before the Privy 
Council, “the Hindi! law of inheritance cannot apply to them, for 
inch Zo-tu is jjd.'£+ L /. and pared of the Hindti religion\ and amnot he separated 
from iS.” 1 

It may be said that if the Brahmas are not II Indus they come within 
the meaning of the 33 let Section of the Indian Testamentary aud 
Intestate Act (Act 10 of lSCo^ and that that Act applies to thorn. 
This argument may be wed founded, bat the Act has nothing to do 
with the validity or invalidity of marriages. 

Ent there are other, and if not graver, at least equally important 
compltcations in the Indian marriage laws. The most prominent ones 
are thoso which arise when a Hindd becomes a Christian and renounces 
his eld faith aud bis old associations. Almost every Hindu who ia con¬ 
verted to Christianity is at the time of his convention a married man, 
sometimes the father of a family. And this can hardly he otherwise, as 
they marry very early in. India, and according to an eminent judge of 
the High Court of Calcutta the father of a would-be convert may detain 
him forcibly at home till he is sixteen years of age, at which age legal 
infancy of a young man ceases to operate. There arc hardly twenty young 
men in a hundred, putting the number as high as possible, at the age of 
sixteen, who are not married men ; and Christianity is held in such dread 
in India, that if an mnmarried^tmng man allows leanings in favour 
of that religion his relatives hasten to bring about his marriage, in the 
hope that the joys of this world, as contributed by matrimony, would cool 
the ardour of the young enthusiast for his salvation in the world to 
come. Now when a person becomes a convert to Christianity from 
■J Moore, is. 221. The italics a,re mine. 
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Hinddiem ha bscutnos an outcast from Jus family. The Privy Council 
clearly defines bis position in Abr&Imm v. Abraha/m :— 

"What ia the position of a member of a Hindfi family who has 
become a convert to Christianity ? Ha becomes, ae their lordships ap¬ 
prehend, at once severed from the family, and regarded by them as an 
outcast. The tie which hound the family together is, so for as he is 
concerned, not only loosened, but dissolved. The obligations consequent 
upon and connected with the tic must, ns it seems to their lordships, 
he dissolved with it. Their lordships, therefore, are of opinion, that 
upon the conversion of a. Hindii to Christianity the Hindd law ceases 
io have any continuing obligatory force upon the convert. He may 
renounce the old law by which he was bound, as he has renounced hie 
old religion, or, if he thinks fit, he may abide by the old law, notwith¬ 
standing he has renounced the old religion. 

“The profession of Christianity releases the convert from the trammels 
of the Hintiii law* "but it does not of necessity involve any change of 
the rights or relations of the convert in matters with which Christianity 
haa no concern, such as his lights and interests in, ami his power's oyer 
property. The convert, though not bound as to snob matters, either by 
the Hindd law or by any other positive law, may. by hie oomse of 
conduct after his conversion, have shown by what law he intended to 
be governed os to these matters. He may have dene so either by at¬ 
taching himself to a class which as to these matters haa adopted and 
acted upon some particular law. or by having himself observed, some 
family usage or custom ; and nothing can sorely be more just than that the •* 
rights and interests in his property, and his powers over it, should be 
governed by the law which he has tudopted^ or the rules which he has, 
observed/' 

Excommunication from caste according to Hindu law, is thus described 
by Sir Thomas Strange in his vat Liable work on Hindd law 3 1 — 

"Accompanied with certain ceremonies Its effect is to exclude him 
(the ouocasE} from ali social intercourse, to suspend in hitn every civil 
function,. to disqualify him from alijthe offices and all the charities 
of life ; he is to be deserted by his connexions, who are from the moment 
of the sentence attaching upon him to desist from speaking to him, from 
sitting in his company, from delivering to him any inherited or other 
property, and from every civil or usual attention, as inviting him on the 
1 SFniDfitfa HinM Law (4th a [lit. Madras., ISiji), p. 1{JG, 
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first day of the year* or the like. 1 So that a man under these circum¬ 
stances/ 1 continues Sir Thomas Strange, ft might as well be dead ; which, 
indeed, Hindi! law considers him to be, directing oblations to be offered, 
to Manes, aa though ho were naturally ao. ,J And ho quotes floms 
passages from Mann in favour of hie views. 2 It was found that this 
•exclusion from casco operated very harshly \ a mutters of inheritance, and 
by Act Si of 185th com monly called the Lax Loci Act, it was declared that 
“so much of any law or usage now in force, within the territories subject 
to the East India Company, as inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights 
or property, or may be held, any way to impair or affect any right of 
inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste, shall 
cense to be enforced in the Courts of the East India Company, and in 
the Courts established by Royal Charter within the said territories/' 
It will be noticed tliat this Act does not mate any mention of the question 
of marriage. It only enacte that a person, whatever Ills religion or 
position may be, should not be held to bo excluded from inheritance. 
Marriage is left alone, and the question arises, what becomes of the 
marriage of a T-ilndfi when be becomes a convert to Christianity 1 There 
have been hundreds and hundreds of cases of such conversion, but I do 
not remember having ever met with any decision on the subject. Either 
the wives have become converts too, or the husbands have led a life of 
celibacy in the majority of Instances. This state of thing! might have 
gone on, and the question left unsettled without public attention being 
drawn to it, had. it not been for the passing of the Act 21 of 1566, 
commonly culled the Native Converts Re-marriage Act. This Act em¬ 
powers Courts of Justice to grunt divorcee to converted husbands or 
wises if, within a certain time appointed by the Act, and after certain 
preliminaries, not necessary to be mentioned here, have been gone through, 
their wives or husbands do not join and live with them. It does not 
say that notwithstanding the conversion of a Hindi! his or her marriage 
should remain as valid and binding upon him or her as before. It abruptly 
begins by interpreting the wands* Native Husband/ frequently used in 
the Act, as “a. married man domiciled in British India, who shall have 
completed his sixteenth year, and shall not be a Christian, Maliommodan, 

X This custom attains more in Madias Lima in any other pait of India. 

a See Haughton's edition af Sir William Jones'-? translation of Manu's Ibttn 
Charm* iJastra (London, 132&J, chap. xS. sections 133 and 184. 
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or Jew find the words f native wife 1 ns “ a married woman domiciled in 
^British India who shall have completed the age of thirteen years, and 
shall not be a Christianj Mabommedan, or Jew. 17 It in fact makes ^con¬ 
fusion worse eon founded/' for if it oauid be proved that on the conversion 
o£ a Hindi! his marriage ties become severed in the same way as they 
would on his death, then it is net a little embarrassing to have an Act of 
the legislature thrust upon yon which does not say that the marriage ties 
remain intact, and which takes it for granted that a person is a married 
person who is no such thing. There can he no doubt but Lhat the legis¬ 
lature wanted to assist people out of 3- groat difficulty. It was light in 
its intention, but it failed to grapple with the real difficulty. It evidently 
proceeded upon the assumption that the marriage of a convert remained 
valid after his conversion ; but even on its own ground it has left many 
open questions. Is the convert who gets hi a wife through the Act to be 
allowed to marry again in the lifetime of his wife, as a Hindu would! 
Is the wife to be governed by Hindi! or English law¥ Is her own pecu¬ 
liar property to be regulated by Hindi! law ! If so, it is not a little 
strange that a woman should be forced to come out of a, law which is 
synonymous with her religion, and then let that injured law govern, hor 
in other matters. Eut it is time we proceeded to consider the question 
I have started : Does the Bindd marriage of a convert to Christianity 
remain binding upon him % 

A Hindu, wheu he becomes a convert to Christianity., is, as we have 
seeu from Sir Thomas Strange's book, considered by bis relatives to be 
civilly, and to all intents and purposes, us far m they are concerned, 
naturally dead. In the language of tbs Privy Council judgment in 
Abraham v, Abraham j ff the tie which bound the family together is so far 
as he Is concerned not only loosened hut dissolved. Upon the conversion 
of a Hindii to Christianity the Hiudii law ceases to have any continuing 
obligatory force upon the convert The profession of Christianity re¬ 
leases the convert from the trammels; of the Hindi! Law.' 1 What bind¬ 
ing obligations can there be upon a person dead and gone? Marriage is 
a sacrament among the Hindiis. It jp contracted by a person for both 
secular- and spiritual ends. These two cannot be separated. Them are 
duties enjoined upon a married man, which, if be did not perform, he 
would be liable to be eioommunicated When, therefore, he becomes a 
Christian he places himself beyond the pale of Hinduism altogether ; he 
cannot perform the duties* he defeats the spiritual ends; of marriage. 
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If the other party to the contract chooses to renounce him,, what law is 
there which s&ye the marriage cannot be dissolved % True, there is no 
positive kw which directly dissolves the marriage ; hot to do so it is not 
, u ecessary that th ere sb ouid he a law. Fro ni th e very nature o f tb & case 
it is unnecessary^ aed 1 am. confident that the marriage would be held to 
be dissolved if it were contested in a Court 0 f Justice. There have been 
many cases where wives have given up Hindiiism to come and live with 
their husbands ; they have voluntarily revived their former relationship* 
ftnd lived ns husbands and wives ; but even in their cnee I question very 
much if they would be legally declared to be married, and their children 
horn subsequent to their conversion held legitimate, without a second 
marriage ceremony, according to Christian rites, being performed. Their 
case would l>e exactly like a divorced wife and a divorced husband living 
as husband and wife after their divorce in this country ; and such Jiving 
according to English law does not revive the marriage tie. Whan a 
marriage tic is altogether broken it would not seem to be in the power 
of the married people to resume it again without a fresh marriage. 

There is another consideration which clearly proves to my mind that 
the marriage cannot but- he considered dissolved* and that is, the necessity 
that existed for the Loci Act. The Sindh kw declared that an out- 
cast should not succeed* and it was acted upon till the Act was passed. 
The Hindu kw similarly declares that the marriage of a converted 
Hindu should he dissolved, and there does not eeem to be any ground 
why this iuj unction should be disregarded. In this case toe, I submit, 
au Act of the legislature is necessary to keep the marriage on foot. 
There is only one authority—if it can be called an authority at all, for 
it is only an opinion, though of an eminent writer—which saya that the 
marriage, under the circumstances, is not dissolved, and that ie as 
follows L 1 ™ 

“ in the case of civil death also, the relation of husband and wife is not 
absolved, for if both of them be so circumstanced t they are still husband and 
wife j 3 if one only, he or she, can jo^i the other, either in the degraded 
state (in which case they both are regarded as civil iter itiortum) or after 
being purified by expiation t on the other hand, the person who was not 
Ganfrftr mortuus can join the other, who Is so, sharing his or her fate ; 
and ball of those (latter) three cases the dormant relation is revived. 

i VyavsAtha Djjp&di, by Stink CEi ill'ilil Sii'kar (L'a.IautEfi, 135(5), jp. W4. 

^ The italic* arc min*. 
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The circnmstanee of quo of the nouiried couple dying in. the state of 
degradation unatoned for, and the ether re coed si tig pure at that time* is 
the only one that causes absolute dissolution of their marriage or the 
relation of husband or wife* as then ceom entirely all connexion of 
the deceased ’with the survivor, who in that cm is not to perform 
the deceased's funeral obsequies and to offer periodically and annually 
the oblation of food and libation of water t,;s hie or hor manes. Thus 
Sank ha and Uthitn :—'.Of him who has been formally degraded* the 
right of inheritance* the funeral enko, and the libation of water* nre 
extinct. 1 Tbu Embmu-purana* too, says: 1 Of degraded persona there 
shall bo no cremation* nr>r funeral sacrifice* nor gathering of their boncs. J *■ 
It is difficult to unci erst and what the writer means by saying that * c the 
relation of bnsbaud and wife 5a not absolved, for if both of them bo bo 
circumstanced they are still husband and wife, 1:1 Suppose that both of 
them are not so circumstanced, then clearly, according to the writer's 
tenor of argument* the marriage must he considered to 1*0 li absolved." 
If ouo of t.liem is a convert and the other not* the marriage is suspended, 
and a suspension of marriage is clearly against the spirit of Hindu law. 
In tenses of crimes which can be expiated by penances there is hardly any 
suspension of the marriage tie* though other ties are for the time being 
suspended. And Christianity is an inexpiable crime. There have been 
coses where converts after a great many religious sacrifices have been 
received Welt into Binddiem by their families; but these remstalbitions 
have not been approved of by its public conscience of the country* and 
the families where they have taken place have bad to suffer religious 
privations. But grant that the marriage ties may be $nd are snap ended, 
vro httve aeon that when both the husband aud wife become Christiaan, 
they must be married over again to insure legitimacy for their children. 
What, then, will be the effect of Mr. Blaine's Act (31 of ISi3G) ? It 
will only bind conscientious converts, unwilling to take advantage of the 
complicated state of the law. For those who are not bo disposed, not¬ 
withstanding that hlr. Maine intends to call them a married,* 1 the law 
will bo a dead letter. They are -unopposed by any law to marry again 
upon abjuring Jrliudiiism. The very fact of their doing so would absolve 
their marriage, and as divorced men they would have no account to 
reader to any one fur their second marriage in the lifetime of the first, 
Evan conscientious people would be deterred from taking advantage of 
the Act* for the process appointed to he gone through before the has- 
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bands or the wiveg are recovered is vary tedious, and will causa no end 
ot'delay. People Rinat be very good—indeed, eve optionally so—if they 
wait two years for the accomplishment of an object, when they havo 
it in their power to gain it at once at their pleasure. As for love 
prompting them to seek for their first wives, we may dismiss that con¬ 
sideration from our minds. In the minority of the Hindii marriagag 
there is no lovo between the parties before the nuptials are celebrated. 
It in the father of the bridegroom who falls in. love with the bride, and 
the father of the bride with the father of the bridegroom. The young 
people do uot sec one another till the evening of the marriage. If they aie 
married whon young they do not- see one another once in eix months'—the 
wife remaining with her parents and the husband with hie. Add to all 
this the fact, that the majority of the wives p^sacss minds utterly disfigured 
by a aupewtitions religion, and without a r V of enlighten men t, and the 
majority of the young bridegrooms are bristlb.^witb enlightenment, meta¬ 
physics and. social reform, and taking in grandiloquent twinBcendentalienL 
Then again, when they live together, they do not see one another but 
at nights. The husband goes into bis wife’s apartment at about ten o'clock 
at night, and comes bach to bis own at six o'clock iu the morning, like a 
gu il ty lover, un obi e and unw L115 ng to see the 1 Lght of the sun. 1 Tl Ley do e ot 
eat together. Except id bed, they do not talk together. They have nothing 
in common, but the accidental circumstance of their marriage, brought 
about without any active co-operation on their part. What love, then, 
can there ejci&t under the (riremnstanQesI If it had not been fur the 
religious injunction which compel a the wife to bear every calamity her 
husband may inflict upon her, a Hindi! household would be a, second 
pandemonium. Aa it in, things go on quietly. When the parties get 
older and older, by mutual association, though it he at night, they 
conceive a sort of respect for one &u other, and when there ie issue of 
the marriage, love for it connects the two in a more binding link. 
Such being the case, what sensible man would wait the time appointed 
by tbs Act, go through an expensive and vexatious litigation. and run 
the risk of losing it iu the bargain 1 Though it took two years to 
pass the Bill into law, and a great deal of controversy beset its path, it 
ift one of the worst drawn and least considered Acts of the Governor- 
General's Council, bad as they often arc. It does not settle any disputed 
point*, and it can serve no good purpose. 

* T must ho understood to be referring to the married life of young r ro P^ 
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There itj yet. another complication in the Hindi! marriage laws which I 
must ask yon to permit me to bring forward. This has only lately 
arisen* without &uy fault on the part of the legislature. It is connected 
■with the residence in this country of young Indiana for at least a number 
of yeft.ns>—a circumstance allowed by every one who has given any’*' 
thoughts to Tod lit to be full of the best results for the prosperity and 
well-being of that country. Every one admits that these visits should be 
encouraged, and the Government have even been asked to go to the 
expense of paying for them, both directly and indirectly. In a country 
like India, where the people have hardly any public spirit at all, and are 
mostly extravagant and poor at the same time, Government interference 
in matters which would create and promote publio spirit in the country 
cannot but be beneficial, And one of the first things conducive to 
public spirit is a refiideuc^ui this country, or iu any part of Europe 
except H.U55L& and Spaing ■ Government cannot be too importunately 
asked to provide for mors of these visits; for that will he a bright day 
for India, when the streets of this metropolis will be covered with the 
people of India walking harmoniously with the people of the United 
Kingdom. "When these people return to their native laud, they would 
contribute to the formation of public spirit, with the assistance of which 
the British Government would find it much easier to rule the country 
ttsan without But bright as the results are which must flow from Indian 
residence in England, it ianofi without evils ; and the evila are Connected 
with the laws of marriage. It is well known, that when a Hindi! visita 
this country he Joses his .caste, and is excluded from all communion with 
his relatives and friends. When he returns to his country ho is & 
stranger there, cut off from all his connexions. If ho does not belong to 
the Brahman caste, he may expiate for his loss of caste and be readmitted 
into hia former social position. But who, except an idiot oe a person 
unworthy of the name of man, wcuid for one moment think of going 
through a Tot of degrading ceremonies for the purpose of regaining him 
caste % Who would unlearn all enljjfhtomuent, all powers of thought, all 
public spirit which are acquired in this country, and with eyes blindfolded 
go hack to his former state of utter mental chaos and darkness3 Who 
would be such a coward as to show to the world that for a degraded 
social position (for all the penances in the world will not take the stigma 
of your loss of caste from you) he would give up hie principles—his self- 
taught principles, and cat hie enlightened life! And if any one did so 
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what ia the taA of his coming one to this country 1 Enlightenment is 
not so “over head and eats” in love with Europe that she may not 
be made to extend her influence to India. People in India may ho 
enlightened and educated without coming over here. They may Head the 
same books as when here,- read the same newspapers, attend similar 
scientific and literary societies. The object, as I understand it, of coming 
to England is to free oneself from a social bondage which makes one 
forget all one’s ideas ■ to acquire a healthier habit of social life; to leam 
the rudiments of freedom ; aud t above all, to protest against the religion 
and the social customs of his people, Even when people come for mej> 
cantile and educational purposes, they must be taken to have this object 
in their minds. They may not have analysed it; they may not hold it in 
the language in' which. 1 have put it; but from the very nature of Hinduism 
they cannot avoid having this object. Hinduism banishes from its com¬ 
munication nil those that cross the seas and live in the land of the 
Miloc/lctf and they who do cross the sea?! must necessarily protest against 
Hindiiism, Well, suppose a person after a few years’ residence in this 
country goes back to India, and after expiation is taken hack to his 
ianiily, what good docs he do ¥ What purpose does he serve '1 Hons at 
alb Instead of holding up his enlightenment, hie European enlighten¬ 
ment, as unassailable and flxed upon a rock, be fete superstition master 
it, and thus confesses the power of darkness over light for all practical 
purposes. He uiiaguidee the enthusiasm of others who may desire bo 
follow in his footstep and thus, far from doing any good, he is a positive 
evil, and, does no end of roi*chief We shall, then, consider the case of the 
person who does' not go back to the old family. What are his relations 
with his wife 1 Does the marriage remain valid 1 la he entitled to 
marry again without availing himself of Mr. Maine's Act? But, first of 
all let ns consider his position in this country. Is he a married man ? fa 
he prohibited from marrying in England because he lisa a wife in India? 

These questions are uo doubt full of the gravest difficulties,, and at 
one time would have been insol ubl^ hut since the case of Hyde v. Hyde 
and ThwitfrflartiifS, 1 most of the difficulties have disappeared. This case 
holds, in substance, that a marriage polygonums in its essence is not 
recognised by the Matrimonial Court of England, and is one which will 
repay ft careful study. 

This authority of Sir James Wilde (by the way, the decision has not 
1 L. R. i^rokrate am] Divom* Ciwwk, i. 130. 
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been appealed against) is not the only one in support of the principle 
that polygamous marriages are not recognised in Christendom. The 
late Air. Justice Story, an American law writer greatly esteemed by 
the English judicial authorities, e*ya : 1 —“ The geuerfd principle is, that 
between persons ad Jw'iji, marriage is to be decided by the law of the 
place where it is celebrated ...... The most prominent, if not the 

only exceptions to the rule, are those marriages involving polygamy and 

incest. In respect.to marriages involving polygamy and 

incest, Christianity is understood to prohibit polygamy and incest, and 
therefore no Christian country would recognise polygamy or incestuous 
marriages. 11 I need hardly remind the meeting that Hindvi marriages 
are in their essence polygamous, and therefore, according to Sir James 
Wilde, unrecognised by tho Courts in this country. So far as those 
Courts are concerned, a Hindu married mtua apart front his wife is a 
bachelor, able to contract marriage according to the laws here. If lie 
did contract each tnarringCj however seriously he may offend against 
the rules of morality* be will not subject himself to any punishment 
which it ia in the power of secular or ecclesiastical courts to award. 
But in the estimation of hie moral offence, too, we must not lose 
sight of the peculiar cireumst&nees of his case. Hinduism marries 
him to a woman, or rather a child, before he understands wbat love is ; 
the ceremony of marriage be does not under stand, and be ia equally 
ignorant of his duties as a husband. He oo doubt cohabits with his 
wife after her age of puberty, but be is obliged to do so, I have known 
coses where his mother and other near relatives have positively forced 
him to sleep in the same bed wiLh Ids wife. It is not strange to believe 
that the marriage will he consummated under these cireumstances. But 
when the young man is freed from his slavery, when he breathes a fresher 
aud freer atmosphere, raises unreservedly with Indies is allowed to 
admire the Jfltterie qualifications, and to sympathize with their thoughts, 
finds out mhida most congenial to his own, and is frequently in the 
company of such minds, ri it to be^wondered at that he should not be 
such a saint as net to wish to many bis love—-mind, love for the first 
time ^ How no any persona have it in their power to resist themselves 
when placed iu this position 'S The desire would be natural indeed, ami 
precipitated bv no law forbidding its being carried out. When a n#w 
marriage is thus contracted, look at the position of the wife in India* 

1 Star/a Conflict of Laws., Gilt edition (Boston, 1635), p r ItiS. 
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A widow—nay, worse thane a widow, for aha wiH not, I apprehend, come 
within the meaning of the word “ widow" in the Widows- 1 Marriage 
Act in India. Those alone who know the economy of a Hindii family 
Will he able to realize to themselves the position of a Hindu woman 
without a husband. Her life is el burthen so hard to bear* that death 
comes to her as a dear friend. 

Coming to the case of the men who go back to the country* their 
position is that of outctLfite completely beyond the pale of Hinduism. As 
such they stand on a similar footing with converts, and must be governed, 
ao far ns their relationship with Hindiiiiin is concerned, by the same law—- 
that bij by no law at all. Converts are better off than they are, for they 
adopt the law of the sect they join. But the outcast who belongs to no 
sect in particular is like the Brcihtno, and there is no doubt in coy mind 
that hig former marriage ties are irrevocably dissolved j he is to all 
legal intebts and purposes a bachelor. 

In connexion, with this part of my subject I mu at bring to the 
uotice of tha meeting another great evil, aud that is* the position of 
European women when they marry natives of India, in India or here. 
Scums little time ago a case came before the criminal side of the Madras 
High Court* where the prisoner was charged with bigamy, under, 1 
think, the Indian renal Code. I cannot give any reference to ilie ease, 
for I only met with it in tlie public prints* but the no cords of the Courts 
will doubtless show the circumstances of the case. As faros I remember 
them, the prisoner was a Hlndd by birth, lie became a convert to 
Christianity when he w'tw of mature age, and, as u Christian, married a 
European lady, under Christian rites. He mi^cpiently renounced 
Christianity, went back to his former faith* and married a Hindu 
lady, having thus two wives at the saute time. At the instance of his 
first wife he was indicted for bigamy, find after a most careful trial and 
elaborate argument the presiding judge held that the mau could not 
he convicted for bigamy or for any other offence, for, according to.the 
present &tnte of the marriage laws of India, he had committed none. 
The judgment of this learned gSitleman is well worthy of the deepest 
consideration. Another case also occurred, but this did not come before 
any judicial tribunal. Here a man bad married an Englishwoman while 
living in this country. On his return to India he married, another 
woman.* entirely neglecting his first wife, who was reduced to a -state 
of the greatest misery. This man was a Mnhommodan by religion. 
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Now it docs uot need stay arguments tn ommaoeyou tbnt this state of 
things calls loudly fai redress, We have seen that as regards one sect, 
there no law to govern it, and in the two other instances, although 
there is a semblance of law, it is not of the slightest use. At the pre^ 
sent moment tike honour and happiness of confiding European women, 
and. of helpless Hmdii women, are absolutely, and without the slightest 
check, in the hands of men who have every inducement to turn villains, 
fttid whom the strongest possible sense of honour and morality is alone 
able it) keep to the right path. Human nature in fill ages and in all 
climes is very much at the mercy of its passions. It is more help¬ 
lessly so when it is introduced from a stELte of bondage to one of 
comparative licence. Few as the oases have been of the nature J have 
just described* they must be considered with- reference to the number of 
people who have come over to this country, or who have embraced 
Christianity. If out of fifty men of education one turns had aud 
unprincipled, the per centfigo is very great indeed, and ought to make 
people reflect ae to the best means of potting it beyond the power of any 
one, however virtuous, to act as he likes in a matter of such grave import 
and consequence to society as marriage. 

What, then, is the duty of the Government of India with regard to this 
question 1 Is it to hang on unheeded by the authorities j or is it to he 
satisfactorily solved \ and if So, when t Is there any danger to the 
peace find tranquillity of the country if Government interferes in the 
matter ? Leaving the Brihmos out of consideration for a moment, let 
tis enamme the position of the Govern men t with regard to the Christian 
and Apostate com plications, if I nuiy be allowed so to express myself. 
Asa gen end rule, I think, in social matters of this description Govern* 
meat; interference does more harm than good. It is the duty of the 
Government to preserve peneo in the country ; to protect it from foreign 
invasion ; to apply its resources to its development; and generally to 
look after the interests of the people. Beyond this the Government has 
no right to go. What should he the religion of the people, wlint their 
social customs, what their family duties, and what their morality, 
must be left to the people them selves. And this specially so when the 
Government ie not elected by the popular voice in the country. In a 
popular government the people arc supposed to be consenting parties, 
through their representatives, to the laws that are made, and if a religion 
is changed the people have not such a right to grumble as the subjects 
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of n despotic government. These have no voice in legislation, and 
therefore do not consent to anything that is done in the legislative lino. 
-But, though Government interference is undesirable in these delicate 
questions, it is the incumbent duty of a state to protect the weak 
from the strong,- the harmless from the criminal, the gentle from 
the rude. In a country where there is a powerful public opinion the 
state of things I have referred to is soon righted. The guilty are shunned 
by the well-disposed, and the former find their liven so unbearable that 
they get very few to follow their infamous conduct. But for public 
opinion to be powerful, a country must be in a settled state. Tho 
popular mind must not be agitated with perpetual unrest, not for any 
definite cause, hut for a vague and indefinable fear, India, however, is 
in anything but a settled state. It is now passing through a revolution, 
compared to which the bloody revolutions of war are as nothing. The 
national mind, especially of young India, has been unstrung. Old ideas 
are fading away without giving place to new and healthy ones in their 
Stead, It may be safely said that no j society, in the European sense of 
the term, is to be found there. The sects have all their adherents, hut 
these adherents are scattered all over the country; there is no unity 
between them; there is not any superior voice to command them ; and 
each family is allowed to do anything, however heinous, it chooses, only 
if this does not contravene the ceremonials of the religion. It will be 
easily believed that the prosperity of the country is not very safe when 
the mind of the people ie in this state, and I bay the Government ie bound 
to take care of this prosperity. With reference, then, to the " Christian and 
Apostate complications" of the Hindfi marriage laws, it i.s the clear duty 
of the Government to interfere. It may do so very quietly. A short 
act declaring (1) that a Hindi! marriage should not be considered void upon 
the abjuration of Hinduism on the part of the husband or wife for 
Christianity, Muhommedaniam, Judaism, FarseeiHm, or nationalism—in 
short, thfit, notwithstanding the excommunication, formal Or otherwise, of 
a Hindd from Ills caste, if ho is a married man he should remain a 
married mao, unless he obtains a divorce under Mr. Maine’s Act, which 
mast, of course, he amended to meet other cases besides Christianity ; (2) 
that an unmarried Hindu convert “taking unto himself a wife” according 
to Christian rites, should be always governed by tbs Christian marriage 
laws, even if he went back to his former (kith, and that a second 
marriage, according to Hindd rites, in the lifetime of the first should ho 
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void unless before sucli marriagfl tho brat marriage was 

dissolved by the order of ft competent Court of Justice^ aiid (d) the 
last provision should Ls made applicable to cases where there htm been 
no conversion to any established religion. 

The case of the BjAbmos is more difficult, for there the Government 
will bare to decide whether they ought to be encouraged or not. This 
decision, however, is not very difficult to arrive at, for the sect exists, and 
it ia entitled to protection from the State, In their case, as I think it 
ought to be in all native marriages- tbe marriages ought to be registered 
before a registrar appointed by the State. The registrar, ns in England, 
should have poarer to marry people of different or the same religious 
persuasions, and the issue of such marriages should "bo declared legal, 
As regards the law of succession, such sects as have no law ought to l>e 
permitted to declare and choose from amongst the many systems of 
jurisprudence that prevail in tbe country, at the time of the marriage or 
afterwards, by solemn declaration before the registrar. In cases of in¬ 
testacy, such law should prevail, as also of testamentary documents 
which violate this law, In cases where any definite system of juris- 
prudence prevails, the effects of an intestate should be left to bo 
administered by that law, A great blow may alec he dealt against the 
infamous systems of early marriage and polygamy that obtain in the 
country, by a side wind, The Act appointing the registrars has only t.o 
declare that no marriage should be aolcmniaed by them where the 
husband is under aiitEen and the wife under fourteen years of age (this 
will he easy now that births are registered), and that the tnairiage, once 
duly performed before tbe registrar, shall disqualify the huaband from 
marrying again Sn the life time of each other, unless the marriage 
is dissolved; provision being, of course, made for divorce for good and 
sufficient cause. 

Whether or not the doubts I have mentioned in the marriage laws 
exist, and whether or not the reforms I have suggested are necessary, 
must be left to the j udgment of India and its well-whhcrg. My ctate- 
ments may be inecL-reot, my inferences wrong, my arguments fallacious 
If 1 have takeu an erroneous view of this matter, I have the eatiefectloii 
of knowing that I was not actuated by any motive of wantonly coating 
doubts where none existed. Upon a cursory consideration of the subjeut 
these doubts that struck me. I considered them more and more, artd 
each time the conviction gained ground in my mind that the doubts 
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were real Fed tag an iotereatj far above adequate description, for the 
■well-being of my country, and ardently desirous of contributing to it to 
tlo best of - my power, poor though it is, I could not refrain from stating 
my views to this meeting. If 1 have misled you, believe me I have 
not doae so coflBciowfly, Nothing but a firm and religious conviction 
would have extracted tilts pup Or from me. My misleading you, however, 
will do us no harm, and that ia the “ flattering unction ” which 1 lay to 
my soul Bat if, on the contrary, I should happen to be right—if the 
lawe are unsettled, and if grave consequences are mixed up with this 
uncertainty, then we ought to leave no atone unturned till wo get the 
Government to remedy this- gigantic evil which must ensue, and which 
has already ensued, in time. The points I have suggested, therefore, are 
worthy of consideration by this Association, the Government, and the 
country at large ; and, as a means of bringing about such consideration, I 
beg to move, ta conclusion, fl That our Managing Committee be requested- 
to submit this question t.o the General Purposes Committee of this 
Association, with instructions to esamiue it, and report their views to 
tho Association as early ns convenient,’* 

Mr. E, P. Woon-Gentlemcn, I have great pleasure in rising to Bccond the propo¬ 
sition made by Mr. Bonucijec, although t.li-ere is much in the paper he has read 
to tlio meeting with which 1 do not Tally Dgree. t think it is a subject of seek 
great importance that it is well worthy of being looted into, aiul therefore if is a 
proper subject to he referred to the General PnrjKiefi Go SOU mitt SC. I think that the 
parallel which has boon drawn hj ilr, BvaHerjog isetween the dauisiou with JVRpectto 
MoTmcnkm, and that which it may he supposed is likely to he given when the 
question of a Hindu marriage conics before the courts far decision, presents really no 
analogy at flll, because M r. Bnnnerjee has staled that. According to the Charter, our 
Government recognises the Hind a law, and it lfi part of that law, which depends upon- 
Hindu customs, that marriagee should take placein a certain manner. And if a marriage 
has taken place, whcliier a polygamous nuirriiga or with a single wife, inaiHimihM.it is 
a Hindu custom our country recognises it; therefore it would be an exception to the ease 
of polygamy as a fifacting the Mormons, Then, with respect to the difficulty vrhiuh Mr. 
Bonnerjee has rafted as to the righ ta of inheritance in the esse of the Emlimos, it 
appears to me that, although there t&ight he ^ome difficulty for a short time, one 
ftinglo derision by the Privy Council would ho sufficient to put bho law ri^hi ou tho 
subject; for, supposing ihat a menubar of the B.nbmos seel MiCuld claim to be entitled 
tn cor tain property* he would claim it as a Hindh who had lost Ilia caste ; but 
according to the Aet tn which Mr. Bonnerjce has alluded, he would not he liable To 
lose his property because he had lest hit ea^te. Then he would be. a Hindu in other 
reppeots, although he had lost his. taste, and Lbc marriage would net come iu question. 
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Then suppose that ha obtained the property, although net losing his caslei, or suppose 
that the father claimed it and there wus no tianmnisBion of inheritance through a 
param deceased; if the fother got «t,- then. the qucstloa would be* to wSi&i sect did ho 
belong! It would then soon h wM ii i recognised that he was a member of the Brabnin 
eect, aiul that being eo r in a rase of inheritance, if he proved that he was a membor of 
the Bmhsnos Hail and. he wan not liable to lose his inheritance, than them would he 
a recognition of the Enliiinos Boot boforu the courts; the Brdhiooa sect would Chen 
he judicially recognised by the courts of Jaw in India. If timt were so, and if any 
other question arose, the Brhhmoa eccc being recognised, they would then begin to 
prove the Custom of the BLnlunos acct* and that wool d gj ve them by the ordinary 
rule of Hiudo law the right Of inheritance, It depends not only upon the difFe-rent 
schools whioli e*i at, but St depends upon the custom of Che province in which a person 
resides 3 for instance, if a person In the Province of Bengal can prove that lio belongs 
to a ecl-L which has Eta seat Ln the bTorth-Wcetarn Provinces, instead of taking accord* 
ing to tho Hindi i&w in Bengal, he will tafce according to the Hindu law which 
prevails la the North-Western Provinces, Again, if a family enu prove a special 
custom in & province, then the inheritimes will descend Recording to that special 
custom, although it may differ from that of tkesckoolE, and of the people of the province 
4rH0PgRt whom they live- I am Of opinion that if thane wore a judicial recognition of 
the scut, then that judicial recognition would lead to their inheriting amongst theni- 
bsIveb according to ihcir own rig his and co&toiDH, and the difficulty which Mr. Bum- 
oeijee has pointed out would not arise, because they would follow the ordinary Hinds 
rule oa to Inheritance. The only difficulty which I feel is, as to the law with regard 
to bigamy, whi ch one cannot very ‘well follow a o t in this hasty manner; hot it appears 
to me- that it in welt worthy of consideration, because ao doubt great questions are 
involved in it, As I have stated, I have great plenum in seconding the proposition, 
that this question shall he referred to the General Purposes Committee to be considered 
in all its hearings. 

Jfr, BoifiWnjES—The Act recognises Hindi) and ftfahommecian marriages, but only 
in 1 India, not in England! therefore the principle to which I have referred in the 
Mormon case will hold, "With regard to the, llnihmos sect,. I have pointed out that 
they cannot He considered Hindus at ail, therefore the remarks which have been ntado 
hy Mr Wood do not apply to the questions 1 have raised. Besides., I must say I do 
not ,v£o the prudence of waiting till on authoritative decision is pionounced by the 
Privy Council with rfifercoCC tu the Brill in ca. Such a decision would, no doubt, have 
tb a effect of an Act of Parliament; but why not have an Act beforehand ! 

Chaihk^^—G entlemen, the Resolution which I have to auhmit to you, which has 
been proposed by Mr, Bom^tjee and tecondctf by Mr, Wood, is tliai “ the Managing 
Commiitce be requested to submit the question to tlis General Purposes Committee 
of thi& Association with ioatnictluns to examine and report their views to the 
Association as early an oonvanieo t!' 

Mr, Dihato 4 i Kjuhhwi—B efore the Resolution is put, may I be permitted to mate 
one remark Trith regard to the Parseo Matrimonial Law! Hr, Bonner] ee seemed to 
think that them was no definition in the Act I think, kowsTur, that a definition is 
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to ho found in mother Act with regard Lo sac tension a □ d inheritance, sud that ia 
probably the reason why it IB omitted in the Act in which ho has referred, 

OHAmwAU—Thoae who are in favour of the Tteaolutiort will he good enough to 

signify the SHIM, in the usual way. 

The motion wag. carried unanimously. 

Captain Baukrli— Gentlemen, 1 he# to propose a moat cordial vote gf thwifee to 
Mr. BoniMijoe for the very able and interesting paper which he has read to the 
meeting, I am perfectly sure that the Managing Committee will pay every attention 
to the subject when it is laid before them. My object in proposing- this viotE of 
thanks is not only because I think, it well deserved, but algo to give the meeting 
a little information about the Association, Since our last meeting, nearly three 
months ago, life gentlemen have joined the Association, among whom there arc 
live life in sin bora. 1 may mention also, that Lord Clinton has consented to become a 
Vice-President of the Association, Colonel ftykea and Lord ’William May have a[?o 
been invited to become Vice-Presidents. We have received a donation of £100 
from Mia Highness the Timka or of Bha image r, and also a donation of £50 from 
Hia Highness the Thakoar of Jtajkote- I wish alao to tall tbo attention, of the 
gentlemen present to the feet, that there will be an extra meeting next Friday after¬ 
noon, at 3 o'clock, when a Paper will he kindly read hy Mr, Xkd&bh&i Nnorgjij, 
entitled, "The Expenses of ike Abyssinian War: 1 * the chair will be taken hy Lord 
William Hay, M.p, 
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Load Wiluam Hay, M.P., in the Chatu. 


Okaishut— GcntlenWfld 3 wUl not occupy your time by making any remarks in 
introducing Sts. Daiupbai 2?aomjl It is nancccssary far me to gay anything tp 
i m3 ecu you to Untoa to kirn with stt^Etkiij Ijiirauac bo Lil-j addressed yon Lit lisist three 
times En a manner ao intoHIfent, Wahcnm such n knowledge ot L the aubj&uta which he 
lias brought beforo yon_, and Such a rpgard Jbr the Interests of tbone whom ho so mail 
riLpreArnti-j Hint f am £urc it would be aupeL-fiuDua for me to say anything in hit favour, 
Tbo Hubjoot which bo hn-s now taken in kind is a Bomeirhat doUcatn nno ■ and I am 
&fudd that liia p ft pun bo wav^r able, wi Li na t have any particular mfioence, nor lead to 
any Immediate reanUs, Inosmiaeh as the epseatiuii at l^lic tub decided last night in the 
Iloume of Common?, Bui, notwitbstandiug that, I think we shall all be very glad 
(because I presume he will argue (hat ma part of the oxpoascs of the Abyssinian lYar 
should oamO nut allndlan funds), in spite of the decision of lust night, to iLkir tins 
Paper which I expect from him in auppei'i of that view of the qiieat.icm, and T trust 
that it may lead to &n amicable liinouttioEi, entirely free from anyth ing like parly 
feeling, 

Ms. Dadae2Jle N,\u u.ijji then read it paper on the 

EXPENSES OF THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 


Sir Lq-ro jjtd CtIWTTj^iien—I n our views on Indian muttera we ahull 
sometimes agree and sometimes differ with the Indian Government. 
Wli&n vre agree, we shall be only too glad to express our "views accord¬ 
ingly. When we differ, either fro m looking at the subject from a different 
point of view, or from more or less information, we all fill respcetfufly lay 
before the Government our views. In doing so, it cancut bo supposed 
that our object is to set up an opposition party. On the contrary, our 
object is co-operation, aa the nims both of the Government and of our- 
selvea are the same, vis. the good government and welfare of India. 
I believe that Government would rather be glad than otherwise to know 
our independent views, provided wo always confine ourselves to h dis- 
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passionate and careful examination of their acta, and Jay our reasons of 
difference before them in a becoming manner, especially making 111 means urea, 
not men—arguments, not abuse/ 3 onr rule of conduct, I hope, therefore, I 
shall not be misunderstood for laying before you my views, and yon for 
expressing yours on the subject of this paper. 

I beg to submit for your consideration that the decision of the Cabinet 
not to pay the ordinary pay of tho Indian troops employed In the 
Abyssinian expedition is an injustice to India, and an injury to the 
prestige of England ; that the- decision is cot only unfair in principle* but 
contrary to the reasonable practice of former days. I first examine 
whether there arc any past events or precedents which can guide us 
to a just ’‘decision, 

W h eu the English Government was only one of many independent 
Indian Powers, and when temporary assistance like the present was 
needed from each otlicr, on what principles was such assistance given and 
tLthen ? I find that in these canes the English bud acted on the fair and 
equitable principle that tjje party receiving assistance should pay the 
whole charge of the troops during the period of assistance, I shall not 
tube up your time with many extracts, I shall givo only three or 
foiir short ones. In the treaty with Hyder Alii, 1709, it is provided 
(Article 2)— 

II That in cose either of the contracting parties shall bo attacked* 
they shall, from their respective countries* mutually assist each 
other to drive the enemy out. The pay of such assistance of troops 
from one party.to another to be after tho following rates* via, to every 
soldier and horseman fifteen rupees per month, and every sepoy seven 
and a half rupees per month. The pay of the sirdars and comm andante to 
bo as it shall bo agreed on at the time/ 11 

The treaty of 1770 contains similar stipulations, which arc Again 
confirmed in the treaty of 1792. 

Tft tbs treaty of alliance with Bazalut dung, 1779, it is provided 
(Article 4)— 

“If the Kawuh Shnydi-oohMoolk’s territories be . invaded by an 
euemy, we sliall, besides the troops that are stationed with him, aftnd such 
a sufficient force os vo can spare to his assistance The ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses of such troops, whatever they may amount to, 
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shall be paid agreeably to the Company's established custom^ by the 
H&wab, who will sigft the accounts," J 

Again, in the treaty with the Niaatn, 1730 (Article 4)—■ 

«If the Eight Honourable the Governor-General should require a 
body of cavalry to join the English forces, the Hnwab Asaph Juh and 
Pundit Pradhan shall furnish to the number of 10,000, to march in 
one month, iJie. . .' . The pay of the said cavalry to be defrayed 

monthly by the Hoe, Company at the rate and on conditions hereafter 
to be settled.’' 1 

In the "Articles explanatory of the 3d Article of the Treaty of Mysore, 
concluded in 1799/ Ariiole 3 provides— 

“ If it should at any time be found expedient to augment the cavalry 
of Mysore beyond the. number of (4,000) four thousand, on intimation to 
that effect from the British Government, His Highness the Rajah shall 
use hie utmost endeavours for that purpose ; but the izltvlt. expanse of 
such augmentation, and of the maiotonance of the additional numbers at 
the rate of (S) eight star p&godfifc for each effective man and horse while 
within the territory of Mysore, and of an additional sum or hatta. &t the 
rats of (4) four star pagodas a mouth after the expiration of one month 
from the period of their passing the frontier of Mysore, as described in 
the 2d article, shall be defrayed by the Hon. Company,” 5 

Kow I ask why this reasonable and just practice should have been subse¬ 
quently departed from. I hope the standard of fair play of the Crown is 
not to be inferior to that of the Company. Hest, I ash a few questions. 
Suppose the tables were turned, and England sont some troops for India's 
Essistance, will the English tax-payer and Parliament allow the assistance 
without charging India with the wliole expense ?—or rather, hat the British 
Government ever given any assistance to the British Indian Government, 
or the British Indian Government to any native Power, of the sort, 
without makin g the receiver of the assistance pay fully 1 Suppose some 
subjects of the Elzam were held in captivity by some Arab chie^ and the 
Mieltu, to liberate his subjects and to maintain Ms honour, deciding to 
send an expedition to Arabia, requested his allies, the British, to assist 
him temporarily with troopsj would such assistance be given without 
charging the INisium with the pay of the troops, as well as any extra 
expenses? If not, then on what grounds of equity or fair play should 
1 Atchison's Treaties, vol. v. p. flts, s Ibid. p. 44. 

J ibid. P . ma. 
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England now get the Indian troops without being changed for their pay Q 
Why; instead of the Efitisb Government having over given any assistance 
of tli.e kindj it has a few accounts to settle with its conscience for having 
made India pay even mem than what could be fairly due from it 

It is said that India will ]o&s nothing. What is it that the troops are 
kept in India for ? Whatever that is, that India loses. If it is nothing, 
then the army should he reduced by bo innoh. If it is something, then 
India is not losing nothing. If the troops are required for security, then 
it is unfair that India should be deprived of that security, and yet b« 
made to pay for it. The question resolves itself into this: Should the 
pay of the troops bo allowed to ho a saving to India or to England f For 
if Tndia is made to pay, it is so much a saving to England, and if England 
pays, India saves so much. Now whether on the grounds of equity, or 
of need, or of ability, certainly India has the claim to be allowed to save 
what it can, England bus always charged for everything she has given 
on similar occasions, so she should not now shrink from paying when it 
is her turn to do so. The need of India to save whatever it can, ia 
greater than that of England. Famines, intellectual aud physical, are 
its crying evils, and the weight of a large army keeps some of its 
urgent wants in abeyance. Lastly, England :s the richest of the tm, 
and well able to pay for what it receives. The very circumstance 
that England is able to avail herself of a ready-made army, a very 
convenient base of operations, and the services of Indian officials and 
of experienced, Indian officers, is in itself a great advantage to the 
English tax-payer. 

It is urged, that because the prestige of England ia important, therefore 
India must contribute. But what prestige is it that England ban and 
needs to maintain 1 Is it that England is poor in means and unfair in 
dealings or that her resources are as great as her arm is strong, and that 
her souse of justice ie above suspicion * Horn England sends her envoys 
to Abyssinia, and heads, in its ruler a troublesome easterner. Her honour 
ia insulted, and her representative is kept in captivity, The prestige 
which England 1ms to maintain unESer sLNjh circumstances is to shew that 
she is h&rzdf able to hold her own, from her own resources; not that 
she is so pour or unfair that she Is unable or unwilling to pay for tbe 
very troops which are employed in vindicating her honour, and liberating 
her own representative, and helps herself from the Indian purse. Can 
the world be blamed if they consider it, strange that the England which 
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is yearly to spend Boms four lailhonsor more for Itci*liom>U]", should Bkrillk 
to pay a few hundred thousands? 

However, even the question. of the few hundred thousand pounds is 
not of bo muck importance. A far more important question, of the prin¬ 
ciples of the financial relations between the two countries, is involve! in 
the present course of the Cabinet: Who is the guardian of the Indian 
pmse? and are the British Government and Ptufliament absolute maatora 
and disposers of it, or is it a trust in their hands to be discharged oik 
some equitable principles ? I should think that in the present condition 
of the political relations of England and India, the Indian Sectary ought 
to be its natural guardian j that ha ought, when English and Indian 
relations are to be adjusted, to act as if he were an independent Power, 
representing Indian interest^, and negotiate with the Foreign Secretary 
on terms fair and equitable to both parties. If this position of the 
Indian Secretary is faithfully acted upon, India will have the satisfaction 
to know that they have some one here to protect them from any unjust 
treatment. Parliament being the ultimate court of appeal The Indian 
Secretary, instead of offering to mute a present to the English riix-payer 
from the Indian revenue:, ought to protect it from any encroachment. 
India is unable to protect itself, and aa the Eritisii Government and 
Parliament hold its purse in trust, it is the more necessary for them that 
they should not be generous to themselves with others' trust-money, but, 
on the contrary, adopt the only proper course of treating tho trust with the 
strictest justice and carc^ especially in the relations with themselves. 

Clause 55 of the Indian Government Act of J6££, nine thus :—■ 

“Except for preventing at repelling actual invasion of Her Majesty's 
Indian posse salons, or under sudden and urgent necessity, the Seventies 
of India shall nut, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, bo 
applicable to defray the expenses of any military operation, carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of such possessions by Her Mnjaat/s forces 
charged upon such revenues.” 

The evident object of this clause, I submit, is to prevent the applica¬ 
tion of Indian revenues except for Indian purposes, or otherwise tho 
clause means nothing. If Indian revenues can ho applied for the payment 
of troops beyond the Indian frontiers, then the clause becomes simply 
useless, for England then can use Indian troops under any circumstances, 
as the two grounds—vis. of Indian purposes, and of loan to England lor 
her own wars—will embrace all cases* 
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T have mow iuid before you ns briefly as possible ruy reasons why 
England should pny the gj dim expense of the Expedition. under any cols- 
si duration, whether of justice and fair play or prestige, with the hope of 
eliciting an impartial discussion from you. Upon the necessity of the 
expedition., and when and how English men should vindicate their honour, 
it iss dot for me to tell them. Among the nations most able to uphold 
their honour, the English have never held a second place. Their whole 
history, and their instinctive love of liberty and honour, are enough to 
satisfy the most sceptical, that England is well able to take care of 
herself, and to know what her honour is and how to uphold it, 

If hen I wrote tibia paper I could not know the reasons of the Government ; 
therefore I must crave your indulgence while, in continuation of the Paper, I 
make a few remarks on the Debate of last night. Tint, in making those remarks, 
it is far from my intention to mako any personal reflections GO. any Speaker; Par- 
1 iament has accepted the rca-wu*, and decided upon the resolution j eougcquDntly 
any remarks I may make apply as much to Parliament itself as i# any of the 
individual Speakers. To make my remarks as few as possible,, I shall just read a few 
extracts from some of the Ep-reche& of list night, which give nearly Ihe pith of the 
whole argument, and give my views upon them. Sir S. NorLheole said—" From the 
first moment that this expedition was thought about, early in the month ef April last 
year, in reply to communications addressed la the Secretary of fttate in Council, we 
stated that wo were willing to place the resources of India at the disposal of the Heme 
Government, hat must stipulate that, as the matter was, one in which Indian interests 
were not. concerned, India, should not hear any portion of the charge. At that time 
it was clearly understood, though w& did not put that Into the despatch to the 
Treasury, that, though we were determined to resist any attempt to charge tire 
revenues of India with any new burthen, we did not, to use a homely expression, 
want to make tnonay by tkp transaction/' This amounts to saying that India 
must pay under all cineumatancES. If Indian interests wcro Concerned, then, of 
course, India mu^fc pay all; cud if Indian intcres-ta were net concerned, then 
ftUo India must pay for the troops in order ff not to make money/* Can 
this he considered right? Sir Stafford Tforthcote nays— * r It is said, and we 
have said it ourxclres, that India has no interest in this matter. That is 
perfectly true if by H intemet r yon mean material interest. Eut there are 
principles which should ho upheld in the interest of bath conn tries, even at 
the cost of blood and treasare, ij^nd'one of them is this—that envoys of the 
Sovereign of thin country should, he protected by us. That Is a Leading principle 
of international law., and wa should be untrue, not only to ourselves, hot to 
the civilised world, If we fail to uphold it." If that principle id to be adtn itted, if the 
envoy* of England are to be protected everywhere at the expense of India, then India 
could be made to share In the expenses of a European or American war. Also, in 
other words, if the United Status dismissed an English ambassador* and insulted the 
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dignity of the Crown, wirt if the drawn went to wnr with America, IulLSii must 
contribute For it; nr if the Ui'uvrn embarked in n European war, India, uniatcon¬ 
tribute,' This, t trust, would net lie allowed by Englishmen as jost. Again, the 
intamtlB at the CoJoaiaa are H much, or perhaps more, involved in this principle, 
Wh&t arc they contributing to the present expedition?- And would they he alwitf & 
ready to act according tn the principle laid down in the extract I have rain! ? 
Sir Stafford Itfortbcole baa been at great pains to allow that the nowa about the 
Abyssinian captives, and t-iL-c etfoL'is made to release them, is carried to the natives of 
India, and that in under taking this expedition the opinion of the people of India 
short the power utnd reBOurees of England ja moat important to he taken into 
cunaidcrjrtioa. If it bo considered eo important that the prestige of Egg Tend should 
not suffer in tire slightest dagree In the ejstbnation of the natives o" indla, than that 
ia just the raiaoit why Parliament shon'id not have passed (be resolution, For it wiil 
ho naiuiAIJy thought that though the Eoglbh Government admit that the War 3 a for 
their awn pu eposes, timt it is for liherfttiojj their own captives. that it ie for 
■vindicating England's honour; jb 4 thoy, while ready to spend fi ve millions, or ten 
mitlioDfl if iiacnsEary, hj protect their country’^ honour, jwd to punish its imud tern, 
take From India a Utile borinse India cannot help herself. That cannot increase 
the prestige of England fn India; in is likely io bare jiitL the contrary effect, not Only 
among tko natives of fndia. but perhnps among all Asiatics. 

Lei Tie now consider the pmcedonis brought forward by Government for what they 
propose to do now. We have the Persian war and the Chinee war referred to. 
There is one important difference between the precedent* I have brought before you 
and those of tlio Govertimeni. In ilm precedents I have referred to there were two 
parties, both able to take cere of themselves, who negotiated with each other, and 
who were able to strike the right balance between them; whereas in tho care of 
GovoniUiont precedent ike holder of the purse un& also its disposer, withont any 
voice Irom the owner, and thcTEforo the transactions themselvea required Oximiuation. 
Even granting, for a-rgomeui sake, that former transactions were in jusi proportions, 
they arc not at all applicable io the prcEcut expedition, The. Persian war aual the 
Chinese war do not bear analogy to this. In tho Chinese and Peislan 
wiirs wo cin, it least, trace Fomft Indian tamcerc—with the former commercial, 
with tho latter polities], the alleged nooEsstiy of arresting Eus&inn progress 
but Government itself acknowledge* that> in the present expedition, Indian 
interests are not concerned. All these present complie&tioiaa have arisen with, 
out tho India 0 ill re cr the natives of India having anything to do with 
tho matter. It is entirety the Foreign Office affair. Even at present It in the 
Foreign Secretary who takea (he whole treat of tho battle in Parliament, and the 
only way in which India is brought forward 'is that it is the beet agency through 
which the Foreign Secretary can accomplish hh object of carrying on the war in the 
Cheapest and most expeditions way possible. Sir Staifbrd Northeoie H a,yH^ H * Atl time 
India undertakes to d* is to lead her troops, without charge, as long (W 6h0 C0J1 spare 
them, That is tho principle upon which we Lave preceded, and which, I contend, 
ia ajuMtiind liberal one. I say it isjitat, kseauiG India really loses nothing whatever 
in point of money; she only MUttams to pay that wliieh, if the expedition had net 
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be*n ordered, she would still pay ; and it 1* lilnsml, beam ha India places at the 
disposal of Her Majesty forces which the Ttutorial Government could not obtain 
without paying for them," If to be pre wonted from savin g when saving can bo made, 
is not lading, then I do not know what losing means. Again, if India Iuhus nothiug, 
LEibq bow can there be nuy liberality} 1 have no doubt If England cveriLoeded aid 
or liberality, India, from very gratitude to England fax the position i n which It now 
Btandt, ought, and would, strain every naira to give it r Hot is the present tuefi a 
caael Vhe world naturally data not like trustees io be liberal to themail tea. 
It is a matter of regret, rnwro cm account of England herself, ibst ska should 
present the spectacle of, on the ora hand, being able and ready to spend any number 
of millions for her honour, and on the other of taking a few hundred thousand 
pounds from India for the pay of the very troops to ho employed In vindicating 
that honour. However, had Government slapped at the argument of liberality, 
or nonse of gratitude, or friendly feeding towards England, thcie would not have 
been rnueh to Cam plain of, and the natives, perhaps, would bare been glad to have 
been looked upon as friendly ; but by citing precedents for j uSti fi cal inn, and arguing 
for rights, the question assumes a different aspect, aud neeaeioiiH ibc pnaent dbeusston. 
Ika the Government has toknu very great pain* to prove that, after all what India 
bus to pay is very little, and that if all the for mer precedent a were followed it would 
have had to pay more. Hot suppose if Is a small affair, then It is a greater pity that 
they should Stave made sl> much fu£S about it, and not paid this lSltlo tliemwlvea, 
and should nob have taken this opportunity to' show that they are as jiot as they am 
Strong and rich. Sir Henry ISjuvliuHon. says— IJ Our system of Government in India 
wus essentialEy for the maintenance of cur power, and wheu, wo spoke of Indian 
interests we meant our own iulereut as Lhe ruling pen or of Lidia. 11 If that in the 
case, and that is the guiding principle of Iho Gnvoimnonl, then againpf such 
argument of the rights of might there can he »o disunion, [Jut 1 believe the 
English Government to he guided by the principles of justice and troth, and aivt of 
tllb rights Of might. £jir Henry li aw fins on fiuyt—" Tim itojal Navy now fulfilled 
gratuitously all tho duties connected with the defence of India, that were formerly 
discharged by the iodinn navy.—a Service which drew heavily upon the Imperial 
Exchequer; and m many instance^ tiio Home Gcvornn.cnt. bud sent out, at its own 
expense, expeditious of which the objects mere nearly related to India than to the 
rest ef the ErLtish Empire* I have an right to question the truth of that statement. 
I only say if it bo true, and an it is also intimated by Mr. Gladstone, that India is 
better off Iti 1U financial reUiioua with England, it Is indeed a great pity that the 
ii oiivea of IadEa should be allowed to remain under a false itn press! on, if It be true 
that England has, on occasions, performed aervicco for India to which India has noi 
contributed. It is in the first place necessary, far the aakc of justice tn bulk pal 1 1 Ecu, 
that the financial relutiuus between the two conn tries in respect Of those SorvicuH 
should be JjlI r3y eiamiaed and adjusted j ami next, if India has been so benefited an 
alleged by England, it is proper and just that India should know and, feel that 
benefit, and knowing it he grateful far it. Atprgnont India is under the impression 
that England, having tho pmse, appropriates it. at its own pleasure, and that unjust 
burthens have been placed upon her. At Sir Henry Raw Huron ham not given us any 
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instance of what he refers U>, wa art left In iise dark ; but against his aiaiomen t there 
is Dtm of another authority, equal !y, if net mart important. Lord tosnboume eaj u— 
" At Bill events the special anjltfitilM of tlio ogams tooW about to be pursued conning 
in Lhla ■ that when wc employ English Eroopa in India they nr& paid Torque of the 
Indian rsveaaeH from the moment Ekqy land ia that country; hut when we employ 
Indian troops on Eu^lfuli duty, to say that India must pay fur Ehem. 1 ' I do nab, of 
eourtc, impute to Sir Henry Envilinson,, who has only lately given & isignal instauo* 
of hia senna of justice to Indin, ihnfc tc would state unything that he did not 
thoroughly believe. I wish he had given the coses, for it is very desirable, for Ihe 
aske of both countries t.hut the real stale of the ease, in regard to this matter, should 
ho known. It is aJgo nwBPMJy to know how far the Colonist which also benefit by the 
ltojuL Navy* contribute to it, Then there lu some stress Juid upon this, that India honohts 
by this expedition i that by the qvpcditlou going from India, atoms arc brought there, 
omd money ia poured into tba countryhut nobody can neriuugly urge that, therefore, 
India must contribute to the expedition. I do nob suppofve that cotton merchants,, 
r. r Bhip-ownsn, paid anything towards the American war because they benefited- 
largely by its occurrence. The feei ia* that India is resorted to on this occasion in 
order that the interests of the UngHah tax-payer may bo served in the beat poagEbJe 
manner. Lord Stanley dl&tineily stated that be referred to tba Indian Secretary, and 
to'the Endian authorities in order to carry out the expedition in the most auceeKaful 
way\ He found in India n ready lnacliinai-y for carrying out the expedition. That 
induced the English Goverunoent to make India tbo basis of operations. In 
concluding my remarks, I ohm more suggest that the discussion should he Confined 
to the one point which 1 have brought halere yen, and I hope that wo shall follow 
the advice of our noble Chairman, and not he guilty of any personalities, hut shall 
confine ouraalvca entirely to the arguments of the ease. It is my sincere oonvic- 
bleu that Lord Stanley er Sir StaiSbrd HertheoLe would never allow any irqju&ticC 
intectioup Uy r All their acts would at oueo refute any contrary assumption, 

T take this opportunity of thankin g .Mr, Fawcett and the ather twenty.two 
members, and the English press, for their advocacy ef jar Lice Id India, 

Jfr. Lew—ITy Lord, and Gentlemen, 1 am frequently brought into COtnmnULeatEou 
wiih officials, and it has struct mo on very many occasions what an extraordinary iu- 
veBtjgation Et would he if one aiicmpted io analyse official inirnk. If one goes into 
any department one would uluitdt think that them must bo a telescope upon ouch 
Jest, the larger end uf which they Eeok through if a question orisae likely to allfeet 
ihe particular department, whereas if it is a question which dqoa aot affect their de¬ 
partment., hat some other department, or the country at Large, they seem to look at it 
(turoirgh 11 lo smaller end. I recollect Hom^years ago there was a question which 
agitated tbe coantry very much, and which was brought Iw/ore the Ilonas of Common^ 
relating to t he Baron da Bydo'a claim, und it was generalEy admitted then that, he did 
not succeed hocaage of the largeness of the amount. I believe this resolution never 
would have passed tbo ETuuse of Commons last night if the wjioiaiu In question had 
not been so small ai P, QQQ. If (ho question Jmd bean, should India pay llJLlf the 
expenses of the Abyssinian Expedition! tbo Ga-Torument would not have carried ihe 
niacin Lion they d ill lout night, It wsa In fact because a f thesmalt He=& of the ameucU 
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that Uni mailer wue Battled in the way it was. Take the whole of the arguments 
brought forward, and what do they amount to l That you are to go back to the custom 
in feudal times, when each feudatory in this conntiy was compelled bhj- the custom 
TrKich. pi-entiled* to supply a large number of men to the assistance of the king. 
When that custom prevailed it was out amalgamated country. Ig itao with regard, 
to India T Do WO consider India am integral portion of the British dominions I ]f ho, 
why do nob we guarantee the interest of their debts We have ehomu* in order that th^ 
revenues Of India may bear the expenges which properly belong to India* to keep dis¬ 
tinct and separate the two finanoiat accounts. Blit Supposing a abort time ago* when 
the wav occurred in. Hew Zealand* it had been said to the Australian Legislature, "We 
are engaged in a war in Hew Zealand which greatly interests you f because we are 
earryiug it on :n order to keep in subjection, the native tribes of Hew Zealand* and 
l here for b* as it will have the effect of inducing the natives in Australia to keep quiet, 
you must pay a portion of the expenses of the war; ihat* as it icems to me* would be 
analogous to the present case. If yon look it the Question in tho pure light of justice, 
the finances Of India should not in ally way be burdened with the expenses of the 
Abyssinian, war. If wc carry on an English war, having, a? WO- have, one general 
exchequer, all parts of the country are supposed to contribute towards it; but that is 
not tbe ease with regard bo India. It fs sold that India sustains no less. Suppose 
two offices belonging to the same firm lent a certain number of their clerks from one 
to the other* it would ba of no importance whether the ana eflice wag debited with the- 
expense Cl the Other; but it is neb HO with regard to India. India eithersustains a 
lo$S by the withdrawal ef ihe troops or she does net; if she decs sustain a lens wo 
should make up that loss te her; if she ivant c he troops there, they might te bD th ere* 
amd if she does not want the troops there, there ig ua more reason why India should 
be taxed for the purpose of paying croups employed out cf tlie country than, any of 
the other colonies. I think ail those who have read ihe dehate uf Iasi might must 
feel that tho gLtuih speech Of the occasion was Lend Cvunbournc'G. Ext was the Speech 
uf an honest roan. I heartily echo the recommendation of Mr. Dadnhbai Nuor;iji that 
we should avoid all personal aliusioua, hub I DiU&t say that I, US an Englishman, felt 
greatly disappointed at Mr. (lladHtono'atpeceh. It appeared to mo not only to beg 
the question, hut to he diametrically opposed he hiaown views as expressed on other 
oecnaieup. One hardly knows the meaning of it. Fossil d y tli ere may be some eompSi ca¬ 
tions expected to arise hereafter which may render it exceedingly desirable that there 
should be appursnily an amalgamation between the variona partinc in the JIOUGC of Com- 
mouu. That m ay be the reason why If r, G tadatonc ipoke i n the way had id. Bu b whether 
that be bd or not* I may be using very wnpurliumcniaty language when I e»y shat I 
think it a perfect disgrace lo Ibis county. L Ibr gne* as a tax-payer, do not like for 
the sake of a farthing in the pound bu commit Injustice to India. That teems to be 
whole question, whether we are for the sake of a farthing fn the pound to do wrong 
to India. If this is to become a> precedent for the future 5 b Is a matter of very serious 
importance, because if India, is tu pay the expenses of che Indian troops in Abyssinia, 
wiiy should it not be made to pay if a European war broke oat, and it became news- 
sau-y LO withdraw treopa from India for tho purpew of fighting butties in other parrs 
□f Lhu world. If ibis tnkea place without, a solemn protest on the part of those 
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interested in India, we shall flmi thaJt not on]}' will very nerious complication* arise, 
lnit the consequence will be & ■Pfigt amount of political and national d LPllOLieety. Jf 
this; qucaLton u'enc well agitated throughout the country w* eliould find that ific 
Government wou Ld baTB the fcujsport of a, very small [umorJ ty, fur they have done very 
great Injury to India in tin; Tray tiny have treated this question. 

llr. BeaKHJlJEE—As everyone ItcH! .^ceros to think Li lilt tinJ rcvennE? of India might 
not to be charged with the expenses of tbo A byssi nirm IV ur, I bog to move that tbo 
Maturing Committee of this Association bo requested to draw up a protest einTiodj- 
iag the opinion expressed by this Meeting against the determination of tine Cabinet 
and. the House of Gmnmooa to charge tbc Indian revenues with a portion of the 
expen SHB of the Abjstfniun War, and to send Lt iu the name of the AjSfiOoiaLign to the 
Secretary of State for India. As year lordship lias remijuked, there i& hardly any use 
in ospresfifing onr opinioa sgaiaijt this determination, because the determination bag 
been come and will not he departed Emm j but Et'll there is nodi a thing as moral 
force, and although wo, liarc not the power to moke the Cabinet change its determh 
nation, we can bring forward oh ranch moral force as po^sibie to show tlntb the 
detenuinaiion of the Gtoveminent has given diseati-Tft*ciioo > ad, (East lo the Membera 
ot' this Association, The lingii^h press, I think, generally—nt lemt Use Liberal press 
generally—have taken np the matter on behalf of I nd So, Ido not think it would ho 
at all oafi of place if WO sent a protest to tile Secretary of S tote for Lidia. I think the 
fact of the whole matter is Ull^, the Government dane not go to Coy ton, to the entente!* 
in Africa, or to Australia, and ask them to pay a portion of ilia eatpCnsES cf this waiv 
India is weak, and therefore meat ho made to pay, I believe the philosopher of 
England take a pride in saying that the doctrine that " might is right" fiiwhctm 
banished to the regions from which ilo traveller returns; but i t drifts not “fin in to be so, 
because the Huuso of Coinmozia, which is supposed to cEitbnd j the philosophy, the 
education, and ike.intellect of the nation, has brought the doctrine that*' might is 
rights from the dead regions. As regards the argument which Sir Stafford North Goto 
has. used, that, if tbese troopa bad stopped in India, India would have to pay for them, 
if there wore any force In Lt India should be made to pay for every soldier ever landed 
in India, heejnuac if the Eoldier had atep^d ld. India, India would have to pay for him, 
and therefore, wliether dead or ;dlYO, India fcliOLdd COmCi forward and pay for JiiHi, 
The whole argument is flliaeioos Stool beginning to end ; it is only put forward 
because Sir SiziETord Northcotc i* obliged to give some reason. 

General N"oolt]i—I rise, not to make any remarks npon the paper which boa bcou 
read ljy Hr, Duwbhhal Naoivyi; ib appear* that all in the room are of the Home opinion. 
I only wish to remark that ib would not he ejaite in forma that sneh a ranolurion as 
that proposed by Mr. Eonuerjue lahauld be pushed at this meeting, which is estlled for 
the special purpose of bearing a paper read upon a special subject If It is wished to 
pa-'i* suck a resoinlion, Ibo proper way to pioeoed would he by a. osrtain number of tho 
members of the Assoctafcjou, in accordance with the ltagaiiLtionR of tJie Society, signing 
& requisition to the Managing Committor to call a-General Speeinl Mooting for the 
purpoM ld question. 

The CiuiFrifAM having pointed o»t to the Meeting that ike motion proposed by 
Mr. Bonacrjec hid noi been seconded. 
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Mr. Mzuai seconded the motion, iariFiling that it was competent for tbe Meeting to 
pass It, and staling that he supported the protest, not for any prufont benefit likely to 
aria* from it, but as a record for the future, that thd precedent hod not been isiabliHhad 
without objection having ten mad* to it. 

Mr, Chisiiolji AHtrrnr—Fully eontinring , J .aF- \ do, in the object with which tbs resar 
lotion is proposed, lam afraid ilia already defeated by anticipation. Gentlemen talk 
of precedent ; the precedent has been &?t and established long ago. While 3 believe ft 
in my conscience to lie a very evil precedent, I ant bound in justice to the joutleolar 
minister wbOHe policy in lie:e in question i,l ulenn the pendent Sceretxvy el' i:-ji ll f. l= for 
India) to any that the expenses of an Abyssinian Wat L rung*? themselves sutler a bead of 
expenditure w hieli moat unhappily has been put upon India ever since the limits of the 
late Eaut India Company's Chanter were -defined, I am no dissentient from the poo- 
peEitieiL that it is most uiyuat to lai any outlying dominion of Her Majesty For th* 
purples of 0 war which ls not a local wav. It 3a net fair to talk of Sir Stafford 
NortbeOte or Sir Usury Eawlinsnsi, or anybody else, fla Iming about to establish a 
preesdente-tbo real difficulty being that wo have to get. rid of a yant d cal of unwhole¬ 
some precedent before we can put onrselves right in deal tog with the policy uf 
throwing upon India the expenses oF this most unhappy war. The term umfd to Ire 
** the Forces af the East India Company j p not Lhe army merely* bat the navy as well. 
The forces of the East India Company were cslabllebed in the year 1754 by parliiv- 
Tueatjry authority, having existed without any authority at edi lung beFuiHJ that. 
Parliament then established them by passing an Act giving power oT Hie and demh 
Over the forces in the sendee of t’h e united company of merchants tr&di lag w i I b in t he 
limits of tho Company's charter. 2^ OW tbs limits of the CL Company's eharLcr” is a term 
which you dud eoulineally recurring down to the time when that iimucnso allonge 
took plaao in tlie administration OF the East India Company by the Aetofl£i33. 
Gown to that time there was not a single Act passed, whether relating to civil or 
military government, that did not prescribe, not the limits oF India uor tlie Indian 
seas, but the limits of the East India Company hi Charter, jlu ihe militn-ry ami naval 
limits, What were those limits’! They wore first of 0-11 fixed in the year IASS, by 
tho Act of lOtii William 111.; and I put it to bis lordship, and I put it to the 
Meeting, to Mv. D&dabhai FTaurCji, sind Mr, Honaeijeo* wliathar Abyssinia its not fairly 
within those limits. “ Into and from tlie East Indies in the countries and parla or 
Asia and A Fries, and into and from the J slandc, ports, bavenp, cities, creeks, towns 
nod places of Asia* Africa, and America, or any of Ibeiin, beyond the Cape of Bona 
Esperen^” {which meant the Cape of Good Hope ) £< to the Stniin of Magellan, where 
any trade or traffic of merchandise Is or may be used.” New, so far from narrowing 
those extraordinary Limits, the very laS^ Alt which I harp h-.td tamo to consult to-day, 
au Aet passed in the lime of George tlie Fourth's regency, extends them by declaring 
that for certain purpomea tho Cape ol Good Hope itself shall be within the limits; 
that is to say, anybody who Lias lioen to the Cbpe of Good Hope knows that, it is both 
Sooth-west Africa and South-east Airier The old Aci; mada so mueb elu WOB South¬ 
east Africa within tlie limits. The Act of George III, and a subsequent Act of 
George IV. made also the south-west portion oF Africa for certain purposes within 

he limits of the charter. Thoroforo all the Acts rebiting La military ryA navnl 
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obedience on the part of tilt forpaa of Lilt East India Company^and recollect that your 
Secretary df State for India it onLy the East InilLa. Company imcanisted in a single 
man-^atl the Acts which relate to the forces ef that delegated power specify sw the 
limits Wilkin which, martial Liiir may ho enforced, bulb aJEoat. and atbnre, thow 
identical limits frem Lie OpaoF Good Hope to the Strata of Magellan. and ro onwards, 
with an exception which I will presently mention : that exception is tMy, that for 
some purport and some purposes only, the charter was Cllt down in inspect pf terri- 
Lories lying in the South Pacific up to 11° south latitude e but then those very Acta 
which so reduced those limits, went on to say chat from 11° south latitude northwards 
to any distance, trade should ha absolutely forbidden to all hut the East India Com¬ 
pany, and consequently Turnd and military obedience should ha due within those 
limits evsn up ta Europe, from all purEons in the terries of the Company, even though 
serving ant of the Eari Indies, So completely wae this truditlou adopted by the 
legislature as well as the executive, that Acts were passed for the purpose of excepting 
tine levant Company which traded in Elm Mediterranean from the operation of thasa 
very Acts relating tp tha Haul India Company, and also similar Acts were passed 
for exempting the South Sea Company from the operation of these very Acta. 
That was the law, and Is the law, tlniL wherever the old J£a?t, India Company might 
have traded* whether it did trade or not within thusu limits, military and navat 
obedience was due from the forces lately of the Host India Company, now Her 
Majesty's forces serving in India. That being the Saw* let us see how it Los been, 
applied. I will ask any gentleman present, is there a single war in the East upon 
which he can pu.t his huger thu expenses of which (I mean 00 machos hiss not been 
borne by the conquered onomy) has not been homo by India where the war bus been 
declared or been in any way provided for either hy the late Eaat Indio, Company or 
by ita present sucees&ors. I am* unfortunately* old enough to remember that a 
curious controversy tuck place about the Affguan ’dAr, the question being, who mudo 
It E—because if it had been mads by J^ord Pal mcratgu* the Secretary of State for 
IWLgn Atfhlrs, then it wo* argued by the Court oT Directors of the lale East India 
Company* it aught not he paid fur out of the revmraea of led 5a, hut should ha paid for 
out oL' thu funds acccssibiu to the Secretary of S-LitO fur Eotoigu Aflhira, uampty the 
gsnera.1 revenues of the country; but it who admitted that if Sir John Glut HobJiOUSe 
niado the war* then, the Court of Directors* though most averse to It, had nothing to 
nay; and the question was for two or three years in abeyance who was to pay fur ji. 
And I mcollect well a premising debatu in thu East India ilou&a was brought to a 
sudden coneluaio n by the i Ht ; mO-Lion front one uf the d svm tors, “ If yon aggravate the 
present Govern mem” {the Government which bad succeeded to that of which Sir John 
C!am Hobbcupe was a member)—" if you provoke the preimni Government by any undue 
peraiyienee on this point, they will not lId what Sir Hubert Teel, the present Prime 
Mi nistar, says 1 1 e means lo do, take the ozp&ngc of lLiq wn r up on themselves." A eeord- 
ingly the ddbatn eullapgDd; but the promise was not kept* if thu premise was aver 
made, because the whole of Lhe expenses of the war were, I believe, paid for oat of thu 
Indian revenues 1 and fur Lhia reason Sir John Cam liobhouse,when lie appeared hefb-T-s 
a committee oicue IIgli&s of Commons, appointed to inquire into the military and naval 
ejjpondilure, said* with great pride, " I made the Afghan wilt." The President of Llsu 
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Board of Cusktrci]^ who represented at that time very ranch what Si? Stafford NerLhtote 
repitseulAnow, the home m well as (he Indian uudunrlly in this matter, mad a that 
mar, the question ii, with regard to the present war, which took the Initiittvo, 

the Dorelgfl GlEec or the India Office I If Temiy hellers Lord Sunday—and I gee 
no reason for supposing th&t he has not spoken the exact truth—ha had aot been drawn 
into it qaEte go soon as the Indian Govcrninaiit, whether of Bombay or Madras or the 
Supreme Government I do not know, had managed to draw Sir Stafford Nurtbcotc 
into it. It is perfectly plain that this was treated as an Indian question at ns early 
period, though no doubt. it has now become a foreign quest! on. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment havo boon mixed up in the matter, and the Indian Government, according to 
tha aid Acte, have the power of commanding the services of its forces at any place 
between the Cape of Goad Hope and. the Straits of Magcliutl, northwards fi9 fat as the 
limits Of the charter of tha Levant Company, which onty traded in the Mediterranean, 
Of Wcatwardp :ig far ns the limits of the Sou th Soil Company, which never traded at nil, 
and haa long ceased to exist. It appears to me that the practical view to he token of 
all thig which I. have been saying is this. Kevins the whale ayanem, Do not make 
this au Abyssinian war quiieLLan only. Seise the present opportunity to turn, ike 
attention of the people in Bugland and in India to the real point, which la this!, th* 
adjustment of tha respective haundanea of Imperial and Indian finance. You have 
plenty of lights and precedents to guide you if you cSiod&b to soak them. You have 
them In the history of your colonial empire. You have also beacons to warn you of 
the dangers to he shunned. lYe lo&L thirteen colonies in North America because we 
persisted in throwing upon their independent legislatures, in spite of their wilt, a 
burden of taxation which they Bind kvew not local, and with which they were not 
intended to have anything £u du ■ hub we retained in connexion with us a vastiwnnher 
of cdIqtjico, and we hare added to them Bines, equally free And independent in. point 
of logislati on wi Lis those we Lost, and wo did it by leaving to them and their 1 egl slain ro 
the perfojTiiaij ce of tiiat mesnl duty, that duty of imperfect obligation to which Mr. 
Dadabhli so fitly alluded, for providing for the necos&iiics ef the metropolis. I was 
reading this very day the speech of Mr. Wymdluun, the Secretary at War during the 
great war af ilia French Ttevulnbion, on moving the army estimates, exactly throe- 
score years and eight ago thin 23th of November, In which he took credit for two sums 
which had been voted by two independent legislatures towards the expensw of the 
gv nerud war; the Irish ParUanoeut, which was then in existence^ voted one, and the 
little legislature of Jamaica voted the other. Is it not fur better to relaEn our foreign 
poBSL'siiiosss in cordial and filial obedience, and yet at the same iime to receEve their 
supplies, than to losa tham in the vain attempt to extort money from their tteCGSfiitlcH, 
their vanity, or ilieir fours £ We Hkuit put Gils question on its tnco footing—wo must 
Call for U thorough investigation and ravisul of the whole scheme of Indian unci Imperial 
finance. We should fi rst have regard to the fact lEi at there are four great presidency 
towns, each, having a distinct Government; and having atljlisted the relations of 
lingland and India Lifer sc, we should then proceed to adjust the financial relations of 
the various presidencies. It would he an immense work, but one in which every man, 
HO matter what his poll deal opinion may he, would, he lnippy to join; a work which 
we might undertake without engaging in any of (hone pcTsuuululles which Mr, Dadabbai 
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very properly repudiated, and which I have eaie&vflured to avoid; a work, the per¬ 
formance of which would entitle ua to the gratitude of tb* Gommmeiii. and of the 
pcoplt 

Mr. GaNTU drew the attontfon of the mooting jrnd of the leaned gunt-lammi to 
thin fact, teat the SJ.st and 22d Victoria limits the doEluitian of the term “ Indian 
possessions.” Tt aays(wo(is«£j &wtim atreadg rend fcy Mr. Dmtahkai JVcm j 'ojV) , He 
contended that that Act Li mica tec term " Indian possefflimia " to a very great extent 
indeed, and that th u.v da not now include the Cere of (iood Hope or tho Stndtfl of 
Magellan, The pc per road by Mr. Dadablilt dealt with tho anhjftet in so a aJlirasUTfi 
a manner that at rScia late hour of the evoolng ho did not propose to ofiffcr any 
argument upon Hi. 

Mn Tivt-BR._My Lord, ami Gentlemen, the vary few word? which T would ham 

ventured to addrOHR tD yen ne ft new member of this Society h»FC been BO completely 
anticipated hy die learned gentleman fftlO LlO.Fi given yon se learned ntid elaborate ft. 
disquisition upon the limits of the command over the Indian forces, that! Will tRCaelj' 
threw out ftsngs^tion for the wrosidnriLtion of the mtjtiiag with refcpflet to the pro¬ 
posed prated Having been ashed to attend lln& meeting h imply to hear an address 
Tead by the gentleman who bu to ably opened the question, I did net cum*, and 1 
doubt whether anybody else came, prepared to eniur into a pro Lest against llm actual 
decision which Iljb been come to hy Parliament. Deeply and sHneereLy inter 1 ® tod as 
1 am in the welfare wnd proaporlty of India, and thoroughly prepared as 1 should he, 
from mv lo fig experience Ln that wauniry, to niLvpratO and support any measure which 
bad its intoiosta at heart, I do think: that now, after chew diseu^ioNS have taken place 
in PilrliaUien t, it would bo al niOaE premature, and cOl'taiiily i noGhetual and uuelcsa, £ o 
enter such a protest, indeed I doubt whether it would not injure the retd cause which 
all the filciida oF India have at bant, if we were to adopt, such a proceeding. I fatly 
agree wLih Mt. AngLey. who has given us such a Formidnblc account of thesa illimit¬ 
able limito, that the grsat question iri the prinaipla hereafter. I think all those. who 
are friends of India may he centout on this occasion to be liberal, and to pngs over 
this partienCar question, hut I do most fully agree that 1 think it of tile utmost 
importance that we should take nil the proceedings we possibly ran, through iha 
agency c/this, Society, to On force fur Ihifuiuje 1 dislinct, understanding with regard 
to the principle upon which the funds and raven use of India ftbould he dealt with. 
If wo tfopnifi nil our energies to that Object we ahull do good, bnt I think if no adopt 
the proposal now made we shall do more harm than good. I think an independent 
Association of Ibis kind, bovbig the welfare of India, at heart, may do immense good 
if it conducts its proceedings wills judgment and eangeientiotumeFB and firtUisfi&s of 
purpose, Of ccunw, ng one who really, atyl truly, and conscientiously eonsidum the 
Ittlei'c^ts of Judin, would stand quietly by and allow PhrViamont *r GoverumaLt to put 
their hands into the purse of India, and make free with it as they chose j but I think 
on thig Oceanian it would he almost ungeuevous, and Certainty impolitic, to make any 
opposition to this particular proceeding. 

Mr. Low—I think this discussion shows that this Association iy calculated to do a, 
great deal of good ; uad h adopting the views of the lost fcpcakcr, 1 would SUggCHt, 
instead of the resolution submitted by Mr. IJgnncijeo, Eh^t it he referred to the 
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Managing Committee to make aiougcEucnts far {iRl'ing 1 an early meeting fc dt!sciae& 
the question as to fhe best manner in which to bring tha i nil a :: uc e of this Association 
to bear up™ the Government and the country at large with ripest to the way in 
which the finances of India, nod the finances of Lhe imperial treasury are to be treated 
Ixl fiilorft. If wo were to pass such a resolution sb tbit, and Hl - . EonUCijee wore to 
withdraw Lis, 1 lb ink we should he very much strengthened. 

Mr. Afisttcv—I second that. 

iMr, Bokkjsojke then withdrew his motion, 

‘Tbfl Chaiiluak —1 think the ilhicusalou this evening haa showu us the necessity of 
sousething oomiepouding to what are known in the Houses of Parliament as standmg' 
orders—something to guide ns in the way of conducting our proceed Inga. For 
instance, with regard to this motion, such a motion should not ho admissible without 
at least one day h s notice. In the present Instance such a notices weald have been 
mast val uabln, b e-causa gentlemen would have come better prepared to di soaps it r Then, 
again, in iho House of Commons, in the course of a debate no member is allowed to 
speak more than once. We have had one or two instances this evening of the same 
gentleman speaking twice. 

Gencirad Nora—I wish to explain with regard to what I said upon' Mr, Eonner- 
jee’s rnsoLutiun, that it was merely to the form in which the matter should be carried 
out that my Objection bad reference. 3 wished that this meeting should not be con, 
Bldered as pledging the East India A ssoeiation generally to any protest, and that a 
meeting of the Association should be called by the Managing Committee Wore such 
a protest should be resolved upon. 

Mr. MuiiTA made a few remarks la reply to those speaker* who objected t.o the 
proposed protest Insisting that the present occasion was one whloti should not 
ho Scat. 

Mr, Emus suggested that in accordance with the I4th rule, if no such bye-laws 
already exist, the proposition of the Chairman should be carried into effect that a code 
of bycr-lawa si mu Id Ije drawn up by the Managing Committee and laid upon the table. 

itr. LJAU^PrJAl NAQBOJI—1 have somefily anything to say on the £uhj$ct of tha paper 
itriair, became iLere seems to be but one opinion uposx it. With regard to the im¬ 
portant question whether &U0h a resolution a& that proposed by Mr. Bonuerjaa can bo 
brought iu hero It once, without giving notice to all Ihe aiembisrH, I may say that I 
think such a, mode of proceeding would he open to great objection, A member per¬ 
haps may not care to come to a meeting iF he knows that alt that is to be done is to 
read jl paper and discuss It; whe^asr if he know that there iu to be an important 
practical resolution brought forward he may ho induced to coma, A member would 
not like Lliat, without notice being glvcj to him, au important resolution Ehould be 
pa^ed, Of which, had be bom pn-Ecnt, be WuUld have disapproved. Wh&u we go to 
Government to make a protest of ibis nature ii is necessary that we should not allow 
any link to bo inidBal—thfet we Khould have complete accord In TVlaflt WC do, nud com¬ 
plete order, Wc might on every possible occasion make prole&L*, but there Lb such a 
thing as over-doing a thing, and frittering away our energies. We shall have to goto 
the Government from time to time ■ but let us reserve our^elvca for thoais occasions so 
important that we may then go with some weight, and have some ai tontinu paid to 
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what we IjSTfl to urge, Parliament haring now come to a decision upon this questiop., 
II we were now to go to the Government with a protect it would merely he placed in 
tlte records of the India G flics:. If wo place what. has passed this afternoon upon our 
TecoTda it irill have aaiouoh elfect, IFe have reason to he satisfied with the unan¬ 
imity with which this paper Elos been received, To-day's proceedings will lit puh- 
linhed in our Journal^ which we send to all the Govornment uildaZs, and otkens taking 
an interest in Indian question by which tliey will see that tbs East India Asso¬ 
ciation do not agree with the resolution come tu try Parliament With that I think 
we should he ns.-tisfi.cd. Morwyier, it is not the ] is Jinn Government with ’.vhnm the 
question now rs&te- We ntnr complain of Parliament, parliament has sanctioned 
the preposition, and therefore Parliament id responsible - f but it would he of no use to 
lay a petition before Parliament. I had intunded to suggest that if yon agreed with 
the views I bad expressed in my paper, a petition to Parliament should ho presented. 
Eui I thought such a cuiir&a would not he a right one to take ; first, because I had 
given no notice of Hi eh a resolution; and next, because if we go on worrying Govern¬ 
ment about every little thing in this manner we wilt certainly lose our weight, and 
not reepive that attention which we might receive on extraordinary and importent 
occasions Tharcfors I (hint, in the first place, taking Mr. Emmet;] ee's rOHolntion on 
5ta own merits,, it would not have boon advisable to agree to it; and in the next place, 
1 think whenever any practical matter la to be brought forward, in which practical 
slops a?o proposed to he taken, fair notice sh oold he given to the members of what is 
going to he done. Then with regard tu Mr. Low's resolution, it is in fiict the whole 
labour nf the Association te adjust fairly the financial and all other relations between 
England and India. Mr. Lott's resolution prepOEOS that file Managing Gommittcc 
should lake atepa to do that. It is a largo work. I do nut see how the Managing 
Committee will he able to do any tiling In the matter unlssa several members came 
forward to teko it upon, themselves to read separate papers a pun llm different lj ranch es 
of the sul^eci. 

Tbs Chaizsiax— The raEolution I hive to put, is proposed by Mr. Low and soeondod 
by Mr, Anal ay, " Thai th □ Msnagi ng Com mil Leo ho requested to convene a General 
Meeting of the Association for the purpose of considering the financial relations at 
present existing between the Imperial and the Indian Governments. 11 

On a show of hands the Chairman dcelaicd the OSSOlntidn to ho earned. 

Si* Vikoihi Lynn—I rise te propose a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabbai for 
the very able paper which he has road, I confess I myself have heard that paper with 
the greatest pleasure, this being the first occasion on which I have been able to aitend 
the mDcunga of thte Association, which I have mceutly joined, I cannot hut feel 
proud, after hearing so able a discussion *Mhflt which we havu hoard this afternoon, 
in belonging to a Society which is evidently so well calculated to uphold the best 
intereate uf India. I am sure ovary one must have been Struck, not only with the 
eminent ability with which the paper has been drawn up, hut with the admirable 
judgment -with which the arguments have been supported. I am save tEiere is but 
one tb5ng to be regretted, namely* that a paper of tbat nature, bo calculated to elicit 
the truth on bo titui a point, should have been read bat one day toe late; for I cannot 
but believe that tad that paper been placed, as we have hemnd jo, before the Heuao of 
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Comm DBS ptO-riGuii to their ]ast nights debate, it must have had 1 TJry considerable 
cilott in modifying the decision at which (hey have arrived. I beg la propose, (Lots* 
fore, a cordial vote of Umuks to II:-. D<nl::b2ud for the paper in question. 

Silt Jomi Low—I second it. . 

The CiiAitaux —In putting the n^olutiQn I tyhIi lo way that/ quite agree with wlmt 
has fallen from Sir Vincent Eyre as to the extreme ability shown in the paper wliieh 
Leus been read by Mr, UadabLal. I only regret that there iwh no one Iicro this 
afternoon to take the other aide. !No one will suspect me of my leaning towards! that 
side, because I was one Of the 215 who rated witli Ifr. Fawcett Iasi night, but at the 
Smile time I must Say it rather Spoiled the edbet of this nfiemoon’s dlseunien that 
there was no ouo to take the other side, and to slow, which might without great 
difficulty ho shown, that thorn ia something to be said in favour of the view taken of 
the question by a large number of influential gentlemen. I have no intention of 
entering into tli&t now; hut there is a great deal to be said Tor what England has 
donej perhaps not SO much materially- us morally, Everybody ieuh L feel that England 
has raised India into a great Power in Asia —raised it, I will not say from the lowest 
depths, hat from a state of stagnation in some respects. Mid from a state of active 
lawlessness in others,, into a eounljy which In point of wealth and resources may 
well bear comparison with some of the most powerful States in. Europe Iflhail not 
trouble the meeting with any more remarks. I believe the Resolution curried thlu 
afternoon will really lead to some good ellects. I am quite sure if the practical minds 
of tea gentlemen who honour those mootings with their prseoiiea arc brought to bear 
upon question 3 such as we hive been dincussiug, an inimansc amount of invaluable 
g^jod will ho done, tVhat Members of the Ilcuso of Commons feC-l, and what readers 
debates on India no extremely daYOtd of interest, is, tho Want of knowlfidgo On Indiats 
matters. Indian subjects, too, cue bo often treated in a dull, disagreeable, technical 
sort of manner as to Tender them extremely repugnant to Mom hern of the House 
of Commons. If WC ttC 7'.5 to mm-aoyete drena np, as it. were, the immense amount of 
knowledge on ladiun matters which these who have resided in India poRseas, inte an 
intelligible form, and to furnish. Members or Fari-LOin ent with rciiable information, 
an omaaing amount *T good might he done by our Af^aclaiion, 

A vote of thanks to tho Chairman was put and carried unanimously. 
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PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS 

TG 

SIR HENRY EAET'LE EDWARD FREES, G.QRL, K.O.R 


rndtt 

THE FRINGES OF HATTY WAIL 

TEtmaDAY, DECSMBEN S, 1Sij7. 

Tee Right Hon, Lord LYTnnfcsfi, President op the Association, if 

TEE CHAIR. 


Tua D3.11VC Princes (rf Kattyirur li&vilig applied to thfl East India Association, to 
arrange a pnkllc racetinsf for tbe preKcntaiian of an address from the Princes to Sir 
Henry Earth Edward Prove, G^C.S.I., K. 0,13 k, lata Governor oF Bombay; th* 
Association on^aged tbc large room at WUIia + it King Sir-eet, Sk JaaWu* and 
issued caidg of admiayion to a meeting an Tlmradoy* the Gth of Decemher, 
when the interesting cere ninny toot place, under very hutis finitely CirtumS'.aaEC*. 
The ckuir was oceupied by Lord Lyvedeu, President of the Association, and the 
foSloTTLTag Indies and guntlecuin, wiLh v-ory many others, were pres ant:—Lady Frere, 
the Miica Frere, Lady Chelmsford, Sir Vincent and E.ady Eyra, Sir IV., Lady, and 
Mira HsH h Sir G. and Lady E. ArLhnr, Gen. Sir A. Waugh, Sir J r and Lady Scott* 
General Sir Edward and Lady Gram, Colonel Sykes, M.P rf ilr, Crawford, M.P.* and 
Mrs. OrstwfoMt, SirO. Wingfield, Sir Edwin, Lady, and Miss Reamon, Arohdoajcun, 
Mrs., and Miss Wordsworth, General 0. F- North, Gone cat Sir Justin Shell, Sir 
Hemy Young, Lady Franklin, Count Cloece, General and Mra. Balfour, Rev r Dr. and 
Mra, DsnfflUj Captain and Mr a. IlendcraCh, Mr, and Mrs. S P. Low, General 
Vj i) kinson, C.B., Color.ol and Mra. Robertson Aikmau, General J, I 7 , Bird, Sir Henry 
Aadwson, Mr., Mra.* and the Misat? Gordon, Mrs- testing, Admiral King, AdmiraE 
and Hit. THriuion, Miss Matthews, Miss Dobell, Hon. Colonel and Mm. Thcaigar, 
Mru. and Miss Mnr.ck. Mrs. Spain, Coioncl and Mrs. Sum; Grant* ifanocfcjee 
Curaetjee, Eeq,, Mra. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Canna, Sir P, and Lady Melville, 
Mrs*. Vf’ hi Jin, Mr.. Mra., and Miss Preston, Sir H- Ricketts, li.C.S.L, Mr. J. W. Kaye, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beetle, Mr. S. 0, Camac, Mr, J ulnnd Denvero, tke lion. Mra. Yelrer- 
ton, Mr. and Mra, Hatley From, Captained!. Barker, Mr, (Chden, Barones dc H, 
Larpent* General Jacob, C-B. r Mr- E. B r Ea^iwick, C. Ih, Miss Cnucrcft* Mr. Melville, 
General J. C, Parr, Mr. Thornton, Mr. T, 0. Anstey, Mr. Korn, Consul! Pratt* 
Dadukkab Nocrrijl, Esq.* Mr. and Mrs. Tweedy Mr, and Airs, rnverarity, Mra. W. 
Frere and party, Cantral A, P. Lc Messurfor, Mra, and Miss Yule, Caplaiu and Mra. 
W- Palmer, Mr. Bonueijoa, fcir r Via "ji Bkiroji, Colonel G. S. Priisc-, Dr r Girnud, 
Major Evan* BtlJ, Hr. .utd Mrs. Goodcve, Itov. Dr. and Mra. Irons, D. By ramjet;, 
Cohna-L and Mis. GuklSLuLd, and Rear- A din iml Hillynr. 
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Hie nolle CtaAnumr, in commencing- the proceedings, addressing Sir Bartls 
JTrerQ r said— 3 have been dspuNnd a,? Pre&iJent of the East India. AnngtLjition, which 
haa been formed for the- purpose of promoting the interests of India, to present te 
you on this occasion an address from the independent Princes of Hatty-war, acknenv- 
]*dginir the eminent services yen have rendered to India in the emetitEOn. of your office 
of Governor Of Bombay. I believe it is now thirty-throe or thirty-four y'oare since 
yon first entered the Indian service, and daring the whole of that Unto your career 
has been marked by zeal and energy, by which you have risen to tiie high position 
which yon now occupy, ily first acfinaiutanee with yon commenced when you were 
filling the arduous office of Commissioner of Seiade, during the period of the Indian 
.Mutiny. In thin garish and bu^ world the doods of men who triumph by force often 
moot with the most general applause, but a man like you, who preserved the province 
you governed intact by a rule so strong and benevolent that rebel!ion dared not 
show its outrageous face, equally deserves the praLfiC and ihanks of mankind. 
Your conduct was cordially acknowledged by my colleagues at that tlme, and I 
veciinred then to give expression to my santimentei in Parliament nu your conduct. 

T can only repeat the tame sentiments now. Others may faavu received higher 
honours, but you bayn the con»cUiuaufi»s of having deserved them. After that, Sir, 
you were transferred to the Council of Indijij whore yon had tbu esteem of that great 
man, then Q&vevnor-Qetierid of India, the. late Lord Canning, a man who never flinched 
in the Lour of peril, and to whom we &re indebted, ass muck aa to any other person 
for the preservation of our empire In India. After Hint, you were transferred to the 
Government of Bombay, and in that government you distinguished yourself in a 
mourner that rivalled all preceding go vomers. You devoted ycmtwslf to the Improve¬ 
ment of municipal institutions in India, you headed movements for the promotion of 
charitable end educiiLEomol undertakings, and supported everything that would lend 
to the true welfare of the people, and insist in, bringing them into a position of 
dignity and rank which they had never before achieved. Others have talked of such 
work ; theorists have maintained it was the right thing to do; hist you did it. 
You have done more than any OHO ebie to develop the system of fomale 
education in fcndia, cheroby acknowledging the great truth, that in proportion as 
nations become civili zed &u d prosperous they will appreciate »ud defend the poai tion 
of women—not by bestowing upon them the mere attention of the age of chivalry, 
but by placing them. In n sphere in which they may featcr il love for literature and 
the arts, and participate in every rational enjoyment. Eor that you are entitled to 
our tiianka. And now, having eceupied the position of some of uur greatest IucEl, of 
hfountalaart Elphi nstone, of Lord El phinStone, and of Sir George Clerk, you me 
again introduced to the Council of Indi^ to which your freak knowledge of India 
will be of infinite use. I therefore have the greatest pleasure in presenting you this 
address from the independent Princes ofEattywur, who desire t& compliment you on 
your condueL in that country. Their praise is not an Expression of gratitude for 
favours to come, hut for favours past. They desire to acknowledge that you have 
behaved to them in a manner to conciliato their esteem, and t& gain their sdminUiotij 
and not only theirs, but of all those of this country who know the. value of your 
services. 


tfo. L, VoL IL 
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Oapi. Baj&itl then reaA tlift RrldtEsa, 113 follaWB 

“To His Excellency Sir H. 13. 13. Ejrehe* CLC.S.L, K.C.B. 

“ Four Excellency,—-It was our intention before your departure from 
th^ao shores to have presented you with rin address, but untoward 
rircuvnsta.ii css which* perhaps, it ’would answer no purpose to explain, 
prevented us. We trust, however, that* though la-te*, this expression of 
LMir sentiments of our high respect and esteem for your Escollency will 
be grsbiiioaeiy received. It is not. uecessaLy for Ufl to trace your progress 
in life, from the day you put foot in Bombay as a writer in the Hon, 
East India Company's service to the day you left its shores as its Governor 
or yoor Excellency's career is patent to nil. Though we 7 the Chiefs of 
Kitty war* have not enjoyed the advantages of your a&vioe and labours 
as a civil servaii t o f tire Government of Id dia, ns have t]j e oh iefs an (I people 
of the Deccan* 'ivc have reason to congratulate ourselves that,, notwith¬ 
standing the arduous and onerous duties which devolved upon you ns 
Governor of Bombay, yi>ur Excellency never lost sight of our arid our 
people's interests. It would have been nothing but natural that, when 
called to rule this vast presidency, the scenes of your first labours would 
Lave had your Excellency's first regards; but it was not so*. If your 
efforts were untiring for the extension of work of public utility in the 
South Mali ratty, country* Or fury other part of tire vast dominions that 
were eu trusted to your rule* the advantages to be derived from such 
works b&ve been as untiringly urged upon us, as we trust ivc have not 
been nu mindful of the great interest evinced by your Excellency on our 
and our people's welfare. The promotion of the cause of education* too, 
hits occupied much of your Excellency's time and earnest attention. The 
fruEts of your Excellency's philanthropic exertious are visible everywhere 
throughout this presidency; and Hatty war, where once too attention was 
paid to the subject* is now, vre have reason to believe, not behindhand 
with other districts iu the establishment and maintenance of schools*, 
where its sons and daughters may Intve not only a vernacular but a sound 
English education. Time would fail to tell cf the various other matters 
iu which your Excellency's rule bus been a blessing to this country. 
While we feed grateful to your Excellency for your generous efforts 
to maintain find elevate our position Eu this empire, wo pray the Almighty 
may long spare your useful life, and grant you health and strength to 
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enable you to prosecute your benevolent designs for India, With our 
hast wishes for your Excellency^ and the respective memhera of your 
family, we remain jotir Excellency’s sincere friends.” 

4 hi ere Mfow the signatures of about twenty Independent princes of KiLtymio) 

General ^onTJJ uaid, after the able and eloquent manner in which li:S lordship had 
allndfld to the public carter of Sir Bartlc Frere on an occasion Site this, when princes 
had combined to do him honour, an humble individual like himself nsAnrally felt 
embm rassed in offering hia testimony to the diameter of the gentleman in whose 
tumour they were assembled that day. But lie looted upon it that greatness consisted 
in the estimation in which the ids of a man were held by his cOntecnporarica. 
Therefore the opinion, of an bumble individual like hjmself might be accepted by 
Sir Hurtle Frere, though net valued in the samo degree as that of princes The career 
oF a civil servant of the Indian Government at this day was not one in which a man 
cOald easily get himself claEaLfiod among the groat men of India. In former days 
there was a Wider field than existed at present. There were political relations With 
independent lerriforiaa ■ there were annexatioB&j new territories acquired by the East 
India Company, which called for great administrative and political ability on the 
part of the civil EervanK In tho present day snch was not the case. The daily 
dn£ioa of the chdl servants in India wore so confined by the rules and'regulations of 
tho various departments to which they belonged, that It was almost impossible for any 
mam to get further in the caLLmalioEi of tho&e in uutluority than. to be regarded as n 
diligent collector Or ruagistrata, or a Conscientious, pains;hiking judge. It had, 
however, boon left to Si r Haiti e Frere, uud ev those narrow circumstances, to achieve 
greatmcsE without departing from, the well-beaten track of official life, and by the 
exhibition of all those talento and ebarueteristies which were the agents and attributes 
of greatiifiBB, He (the General) could ioetify, from personal observation, that EEr 
Bartle Frere was held in lova and esteem by every member of ihe Bombay array, and 
was regarded by all who knew him as tho hind and steady friend of tho military 

service. 

Elr, tbiAojr Brnkuiij agent of the K*ttywor Princes, snid--A.a the only native of 
Kattywar now present In England^ I feel more than ordinary interest on tho present 
occasion, when we Inve met here to present on address, on behalf of the Princes 
of I£flLtywar to Sir BartEe Frere, ns a grateful recognition of the benefits they have 
received during hia administration ea Governor of Bombay. Before my departure for 
this country in April ISdG I hod been for several years connected walk the political 
agency in that province, and from what kr^wledge and experience I Lave gained of 
tho changes tmd reform during the T&rjitat of the present political agent, CoEociel 
Beating, I can confidently state that the selection of suth an energetic officer to the 
po&£ of political agent in Ka tty war by Sir BartEe Frere was a great boon conferred on 
the province, reflecting great credit on Eir Bartie Erne for having placed Ike right 
man in the right place. The address is 4an admission that the policy recently 
inaugnmied In Baltywftr—namely, that of “Reform/ under Sir Barilo Frcre'c 
auspices—is a policy essentially beneficial both to the Princes and to their sub]ecu. 

10 2 
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It is gvidrat from tliis d emonw.raLion of their feelings, exhibited, I may say, 111 &u 
unprecedented maimer, that the fruilfl of the System ire beginning in ripflfl, The 
Princes bavo shown that they are fully capable of npprooiailng whatever is well 
in landed for them. The governor who eees & country thoroughly given up to 
couscrvatiani—tEinb won't move on, that wa;; half a century behind, its neighbours— 
who courageously determines that it shall progress, that ita youth shall not grow up 
ns their ancestors, and who rewls, to carry out tlie determination, t competent officer, 
tirm cknUuo as we say in Kottywar, that is, ever fresh in the memory of those wlip are 
receiving the benefits or bia encouragement, TEle reform in almost every department, 
energetically carried out by the political agent and other oJLuorfl, waa carefully 
watched and criticised; at. first looked on doubtfully, but afterwards with interest, 
and finally approved by the principal StaiOfc. In almost every inatuHCC in which a, 
chief has all own hi in self aiLTloita to follow the good example ret, be has found lrimaclf 
rewarded in the welfare cf his suhieeis, and by the approbation of our gracious 
sovereign. It Is in Sir Bmle Frere'e reign that two ehicfr of Katty war have obtained 
the Star of India. One cannot omit tn mention the great spur that has Imm given to 
education. The people oflCattywar a few years ago dreaded fhis; they now actually 
willingly send nut only t.beir sons, but their daughters, to scliooU established In the 
prineijial towns. The importance of this is patent to all, and is full of promise for 
tlio future well-being of the Province. 

3fr, iDauinnai J^adhoji said ho felt Exceedingly gratified that be had been Ilfilred 
to express hfo Bcntimontii on this occasion. Sir Barite Frcrc dcrervod well of both 
England and India—of England, because he lnd done his duty towards her; of 
India, because he bad bourn to her a kind, wise, beneficent, and able ruler, Tflfben wo 
reftected how many were the complex circumstances which steteeroen had to oonsi der itl 
tbs government of a country like India—when we knew there way in aristocracy to 
he maintained ind riteed ta a scare of its duty, and a people, degraded by long 
tradition, ta he elevated into enlightenment md prosper!ty^-when we knew there 
ware superstitious pf Lang standing to be dona away with, and a wont Of resources 
and a STaterri of development to he met, the difficulty Of government was apparent; 
and Sir Battle Frere’s great trait had bean ability to grasp mod grapple with 
it. In his future career—he did not know but, that they might have the 
satisfaction even uf seeing him as Governor-Gcnaral—Tndii would no doubt 
fit III continue to receive the benefit of his rervicoa. India couid only judge of 
England by the roprCEenilitvCa She sent oni, and SO long ns vre send out persons like 
Blphiosicme and Freni, Eritain woH?d fuvvc no enure to ho ashamed of performing her 
duty towards tbs vast populations of India. So long as India, had Secrctarica of State 
like ifortheoto, Stanley, Cranhomo, and Atwood, so long would India be found to bo 
perfectly Satisfied with Blit5sh rule, because In those men wo had a etem sense of 
j entice comblu ed with llmm-cas end goodness of character. Tho British administration, 
with al L Lta shortco mingg, was one of which any nation might well be proud, and its 
Indian administration would form a glorious chapter in the history of mankind* 

Mr, ilANOcrajjiu Cck^etjpr said they had alE heard the eitlagiuniB that had hoen 
passed on Sir Bertie Frere, but none of ilic speakers who had gone before had said 
t word as to liia private character. It bod been his goad fortune to hive known 
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Sir Battle Ererc almost from the hour after he first landed in Bombay, and from 
iliit da to this blessed moment they had gone on in tTteir JwquEuntanee, opening 
into friendship, Ee might eay, whether as a member of th* Civil Sendee, whether an 
Commissioner of Scinde, whether as member of the Governor-GeneraPs Council, or 
whether as Governor of Bomliay, he wan the suing Bartte Pvere, a gentleman every 
inch of him. The subject of female education was one which had engaged his 
own attention, It was not the quantity that they wnated > out the quality, and 
conducted on the English system ; end after years of labours they hod succeeded in 
establishing as institution in which English goveru&fesfca were employed, and they 
owed this to the Encourage ment given them by Sir Bar tie Era re. 

Sir Bartie Phebe—I thank you, my lord, both personally and in your office a& 
President of the Eoat India Association, for the manner in which you have carried 
oat the wishes of the princes and ehiefe of Eattywar who have signed this addrasa, 
and I beg you will convey to them the expression of my acknowledgment for the 
great honour they and you have this day dono m r. 

ItistEie more grateful to mo from being so totally unexpected, for till a very few 
days ago I had not the slightest idea that any honour of the kind was in store for me. 

Isa whatever form it had come to me 1 should have greatly valued this expression 
of the goodwill uf the princes of Euttyivar, because, from the very circumstance of my 
having been personally bat little known to most of them, until I waS-charged with 
the government of the Presidency of Bombay, I feel that they can be actuated by no 
motive of individual partiality, aud that, my only title to the honour they havedptsc 
me ia my hiving honestly endeavoured, to carry oat what lifts been, far many years 
past, the declared policy of England With regard to India. Tho belief that no many of 
tka independent and influential priileCS of India appreciate the good intentions of the 
Government and people of England towards them, js to me a source of plcnanr? far 
d coper and mere permanent than the personal gratification which I have derived front 
their address, and from tbo very flattering maimer in which it has been presented 
to ma 

And, my lord, in this point of view, I cannot but regard the present occasiou as 
ena of no temporary or merely personal importance. It ia true tliat Kattywar is 
only one of the seven groat provinces which make up the Presidency of Bombay. 
But in many rcspocU it may be regarded as almost an epitome of our whole Indian 
empire, It is twO-thirds the si-EC of Ireland, and hut a email portion is British 
territoryj the greater part, af the province is divided among many princes and 
chieftains, under the general control of a British political ofliecr, but all more or 
less independent twelve of them exercising powers. of life aud death, and other 
attributes of real aovereignty. Some of f.3eec chiefs, of Hindu and llajpout decent, 
can ebaw pedigrees, apparently well authenticated, moning lriict further than any 
reigning house in Europe. Many ef them could prove, 5n our Uomrta of Law, that 
they had ruled, whore they now rule, in the days of the early cruiaderf. Home of ike 
Mahomtdcdan chiefs represent families which wore powerful On LhU coast when their 
alliance wfifi Bought by the admirals and genemla ef the early Turkish empire—when 
the great Sultan sent his fleets from Bass ora to repel the earliest Portuguese invasion 
of India- There we ftnd, on the mast, af Kattywnr, the Portuguese still holding their 
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ancient seWfliDQatarlJiu, wbiahttLCT bo gallantly defend*], andt.be Huhemmedan print □ 
ati.lL TtWa hit aneatfflfl) ruled when they attacked, the Christian fortress, whits 
the public peace Is nw preserved by the distant Government of ike Queen of England. 
1 know of tin variety offended tenure, in the whoi* civilized mrl^ of tMcIi I could 
not produce Emmples from among the ancient proprietors of Hatty war. The mean 
we find in that province are equally varied. There are to be met ncpresrntaiivea oF 
almost every tribe in India, and of every form of Indian belief. The aborigines, 
whose ancestors inhakifed the country whon the Brahmins were themselves an 
invading met, the polished and huro&nc traders whu lineally TfipreiLant thaL 
Buddhist religion of wlricli tko mrcirdn are yofi L-& be found graven gd the rooks of 
sume of tbe Ea&tywar kill-ferts, and, who look upon tho Christian and the Jew, the 
Mahommedan and the Parse*, ifflbo now frequent their eoisfe, ns follo-wera of com¬ 
paratively modem creeda; aid arts of sculpture and architecture, of metal work and 
j owe! Levy, tf writing and illumination, nf rveaviug and wod-carvlng, Btill live there, 
the artist!) following the saute processes whereby their ancestor*, in tire aim c cities, 
wrong lit for the traders of Byzantium, and of early Venice and Genoa. We, in 
England, are apt to look on the people of India as Ices pRifLcient in the avfe of War 
tlem of pEica. Bui those people of Kathy war a no fen from being an tin warlike ntt#; 
hmu are stllL the profession. in highest repute next to the sacmdataL office * in no 
part of India do more of the population habitually carry arm*, and in none are they 
more ready to appeal to Lkelr arbitrament. 

Sines I Last had the Itanoar of seeing you, my lord, hern In London, aomo years ago t 
I have myself been an eye-witness of operations nn the Kaitywar coasts in the iMSnrt» 
of which a few insurgents, who hud occupied a corner of tliejprorinco, held it for some 
months agjinst a considerable feme of British trOOpS* Slid on one occasion sue*esisfully 
roslatcd ugalfent British regiment which atbcruptsd innautiously to carry by USCaJado 
the old temple in which the inaurgenfe had fortified themselves The times 1 speak 
of were exceptional; but wbat, my Lord, has been the military force writh which, for 
siaty yon's, this considerable province has been kept in a state of general peace and 
progitiiiiive iuiprOvOdurat ? 

As nostras I can gather from the Enfest returns, 1 believe that the whole European 
force, employed in Kaitywar al this rntmont, eoitaiate of a detail of British artillery 
with four guns, and about thirty EngliHk gentlemen, employed at officers in various 
positions of CLVkl and military command. I am of cOurse aware that, as the last 
roaort, the power of Her Majesty 1 '& GovcrninEnt is Jlnttywar rests on the great 
jMriiona of India and of England, bat ikons ia no other garrison of European traopq, 
within many days' mireli of the province, and peace in habitually kept, as It has been 
maintained for fifty or Hixty years past? among all ' these ancient, pnjud, and 
martial staire, with no other military force of the paramount power than a regiment 
or two of Sepoys, and a co&ple of squadrons of native cavalry, and a single battery, or 
even lew, of Kurepca-n artiifery. I doubt whether the English miiirary officers on 
military duty in IfattyW&r at tliis present moment number more than twenty men, 
and there may ha tenor a dozen more employed on civil and political duties, under 
Colonel Keating, the political agent, who rules the province with a sort of pro- 
eonsuror authority. 
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This apectaele of a large and papulous province fcopt in order by a m^re handful of 
Engl iijh gen Llemen, and a very Email foree Of English soldiers and discip] ined Sopoya, 
it, as you, toy lord, know, nob a novel nor an unusual one fn India, and it ie well, 
worth imr while to weigh carefully the causes which have made this; possible ; far ct 
moments reflection will convince us that, whatever the eaufiamay bo, ib lathe true 
secret of our supremacy In India, and tile only condition on which wo can tong 
Isold It—for Vre all know that ilo distant country, however po WCl'ful or populous, 
can hear the permanent drain necessary to hold such a posfsession as India by mere 
fuJnoe of arm a. 

I believe, my Ioid, the Ecerai will ho found to ha nothing else tdian the 
scrupulous regard which ihc British Government in India habllnaily piys tu tlia 
prescrlpfch'Q lights anil interests of its suhjocn, and to the earnest desiro vrhiclt 
notuates all the proceed ings of that Government to protect every duo of its subjects., 
whaiarer hk3 rant, the higher aa well as the lower orders, in the peaceful possession 
of liis ancestral rights, lY T e may not have always boon successful, or even consistent 
i n carry i tig ou t U Lts policy ; but Hue desire to do so lias, as you r lordabi p knows, been 
ever before ink 

in ELattywar we have been greatly aided by the esiatenoR of a large, powerful, and 
ancient middle wad upper class, of which the chief;-, who signed these addresses, are 
among the principal leaders; and I believe lint this dement in the body politic, 
whan directed, AS it is uow r by SO Judicious, SO kindly, find SO able a represGiitlftlAve of 
the British Government as Colonel Keating, will bo found of the greatest value in 
promoting the work of paramuant improvements 

Colonel .11 faring has acted pa the nsuximri which, in theory, al toast, is never 
denied by an Indian native prince,—that the truo internets of the rulers and, the ruled 
are Identical: tint you cannot infringa on the ancient custom cuy rights of the chief, 
•without risking the rights of the smallest freeholder on bto estate, and that you 
cannot protect the njal interests of the latter class, without strengthiming the 
resources acid the position of their feudal superiors. When I paid a short visit tp tho 
province llita ti me 1 as.t year, I found that every one of the eh] efs I me t was proud to 
ahonr mo, or te tell mo of seme work. O'! material improvemant, Moat of them had 
roads; soma, on tho fau coast, had piera r and many bad ordered out valuable 
machinery from England for pumping water for irrigation, and for cleaning, anti even 
spinning cotton; above all they had. so far forgotten their hereditary enmities and 
jealousies, us to combine together for the construction of a railroad throughout tho 
province, which only needs tho eo-opuration of the English Government, to link it on. 
to one of these grout trunk-linos which the genius of Lord l>aHiowsie bequeathed To 
India, und bo which the Kattywar lino wsl? become an important feeder. 

Nor were other and less material improveinents forgotten. Many of the chiefs liave 
taken the cause of education amouilyin hand, aad have adopted practical measurea to 
promote artistic and mechanical, as well as ordinary education. Throe of tho principal 
chiefs I found had not only established courts of justice, more regular and better paid 
than were known in former yearn, hut- had drawn up and printed, for their guidance, 
rules of proceedure, uud civil and criminal codeB, abridged and adapted to local wants 
and customs from the more elaborate cod ■is in use in Eiiitoh territory. 
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In aU this, my lord, there i*, as you know, nothing absolutely new to our Indian 
^.'Htens. Ooloael Keating has advised and directed ihe chiefs with ad movable taet 
and prudent; but the spirit in which he hiBncted k the azMc which actuated many 
of his predecessors, Bomo of whom were personally known to your lordship j and others 
whn Iulyb loft a mujns behind them aa public bonefuetera In the province, arc, at. this 
moment, I beliots, member of your Association. fu giving Colonel Keating all the 
support in my power, in furtherance of his good work, I lxuve done no more and no 
less than my predecessor*, ld acme or whom you b&ve bo justly and. feelingly referred 
as models of I ndian slfit&uncn. 

And wind- baa been the result of tins policy ? 

Tbgga addresses are one proof Lli.Lt the chiefs arc nob inaensihla te tins Spirit SO, 
which I and my predecessor* bare acted ; but, my lord, I believe that a knowledge of 
what out intentions ore, and a conviction that the policy we have followed la only a 
pari of ths permanent policy of England towards India, will produce much mare 
lasting remits bLutv mere personal goad feeling. Your lordship lately heard Her 
ITajcety'e Secretary Of 3Lite for India state, in alluding to the Epirit in which the 
intelligence of the Abyssinian expedition was received in India, that acme of the 
princes of iVbgtern India had cornu forward with spontaneous oLTers of service and 
assistance to Her Alajesty, In this great enterprise; and yon will hive been pleased 
to recognise that two of the three chiefs named by Sir Stafford Hcrtheoto, wort 
princes of Hatty war, who have signed thin address. I think;, my lord, that this 
giTES uh some gronnd fhr believing that the feeling of these princes towards our 
Government is no sultan ampiiescGnM; in c ur rule, and. for hoping that ths time ia ua h 
iar distant when they may feel that they are themselves indeed an integral, vital, and 
essential part of the constitution of our Indian empire. 

Finally, my lord, I would beg to cxpre&s the extreme gratification with width I 
receive these addresses at your Linda, not only on account of the past, as I recall the 
time when I had the honour to serve under you white ns president of tlie Board of 
Control you dirteted the poik^y of Her Majesty's Government towards Trnlin, hut in 
yoar character as President of this Association. The lush tlm Association has under¬ 
taken k one, 1 believe, of tlic greatest national importance. It may seem a 
comparatively easy matter, whom your range of sutjocts Is iso great, to promote, as 
you undorlako to do, the iutcr&ta and welfare of India generally, hut it is a task of 
no little difficulty and delicacy re keep to that other part of your programme, which 
hinds the Society to abstain from all advocacy of purely personal and local grievances, 
and from interfering in nil tpiestLons which arc capable of judicial solution. 

In this rcEpcct, my lord, I believe that the concurrence of English c hi teamen and 
public men is ubapluteEy essential to the &UCcCSS of tho institution, 

I believe ranch may be done by the Association m a mere means of conveying 
information to English public men, Statesmen In England are moBt anxious to ho 
tbomughry welt-informed an Indian, subjects, but wo, of India, have generally an 
unhappy tendency to treat Indian subjects so technically as io make them diataatefuE 
to an English audience ■ and, I believe, Engl ish public men may do mi lmmenEc 
Service tc thoir Indian a^ocialcs if as colleagues and auditors they can induce us to 
make Indian subjects intelligible to educated Englishmen. 
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fi-u E tli.:; Association Las a fair Limiter purp«E-3 than the collosMion and djlfusion of 
information. 

Here, in Europe, nothing ia more striking titan the tendency to change, which is 
everywhere visible around us. Even the most placid optimist in London ia perpeioally 
reminded that we live in an age of revolutions. Every groat social and political 
problem ia, to to i^peak, up by the rooto, and that- which Cur forefathers planted, and 
under the shade of which onr Jibbers worn content fo dwell in peace, has often to he 
re-planted and re-watered, pruned and cxnurioed, before the veatiKg children of this 
generation am content with it. 

Eat rapid a* am the changes in Europe, thoy are much more sudden in India. 
Everything 15 on a vast ecale, and the tens of millions of intelligent* indnstriowa, and 
commercial people of India havo had comparatively hut little political education to 
prepare them for thrso changes. They have, it is true, in many parts learnt, by 
centuries of misrule and btoortahed, the blessing of a settled, well-intentioned govern¬ 
ment, even though tybe a government of strangers. But the generation which aaw 
armies march, and cities Dane* which hailed the scarlet uniforms id England as the 
harbingers of peace and good order, is rapidly passing away, and with it must also 
depart the personal recollections of those who regarded the pale-faced children of the 
Ihurth OH a Sort of incarnation Of justice, as well as of strength—.who looked OH the 
English sahib/* not only as a hind af fate, which conld not be resisted* hurt as 
something divine, which could do no wrong. 

life mud. govern Indio, henceforth, a* all the world must be governed* by the 
divine right of good government 3 and this task* which is nob caay here, in 
England, is Still mote difficult in India, Whero all. the elements of change am more 
numerous and much more potent than in. Europe. India has not, like this our 
Western world, undergone long centuries of preparation for improvement. It is fls 
though all that conduces to change in England, our free taw?, our free press* our 
railways, Out steam-Engines, and above all our religion and the spirit of free and 
impartial inquiry which it demand*, had been introduced, not gradually and ripening 
by slow degrees from generation to generation, but suddenly, and as if all the revolu¬ 
tions which have been accomplished during Cite past three centuries in England had 
been concentrated in the first fifty years of English rule in India. 1 believe, sir, that 
these mer. Who have passed their lives in India* ami those who rale tho destinies of 
England, could hardly do a better work for Loth England and India than by com¬ 
bining together to discus the great problems of Indian statesmanship before they 
force themselves upon us as matters which imperatively demand Emmcdiato solution* 
And it Is in this point Of view that I recognise the work your A-soeiutiuii has in 
hand a? one of imperial importance, 1 look on the addresses yon have beeu kind 
enough to convey in me, as fresh ovidsnee of the reasonable deijiro of tire provinsea of 
India, to take HO inactive aharo in tire grout career of the British empire;, and I 
regard tiia channel through which those addresses have been presented, as one of the 
means which* by tho bleEsing of the Almighty, may assbt India and England to 
achieve successfully the great wart which Etis Providunce has set before US. 

On the motion of Colonel Sykes, M,P r , seconded by Sir Vimcfki Etrtj, a vote of 
thanks was given to the noble Chairman* and the proceedings terminated. 
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THE OPENING OF THE GOD AVERY RIVER. 

Bv Lieut. Genshaij Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.L 

It will be seen that the great mass of the kind of India slopes towards 
the cast; the great plains of the Ganges, the M&hanuddee, the Godavsry, 
the Kistnahj tile Pemoiiir, and the Cuuv&ry, occupy almost the whole of 
the main central body of India ; and all these rivers rise on the western 
side and flow to the eastern. The only large rivers that flow to the 
west wil'd are the Kerbudda and the Taptee, and these drain a very 
small extent of Country. 

The Godavery rises close to the western ooast, near Bombay, and Oowg 
with a general course quite straight to the eastern coast, a distance of 800 
milee, receiving many very large affluents, especially the Manjera, ou the 
south, and the Wurdah and We in Gungaj the India vattee and Sibbery 
on the north. 

From its southern watershed, the streams flow into the Kistuab, and, 
on the north into the Taptee, Nerbuddn, and M ah amid dee, with a very 
narrow strip of country in the west r drained by many small streams. 

The total area is very large, being about 130,00Q square miles, or 
one-tenth of the whole urea of our dominions included under tEie name 
of India. 

The sources of the river are all little more than 2,000 feet above the 
sea, so that the mean fall of the main stream is about 2* feet per mile, 
but tins is remarkably varied. 
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From very near the Western Ghauts, at UaKeuck, where it is 1,800 
feet above the sea to lS T irmull f 400 miles, the fall averages 2 feet, that 
town being about 1,000 feet above tbs level of the sea. Below that, 
for about 100 miles, the river has, go far ns T enn ascertain, never been 
esamineii and levelled by an engineer ; but we have sufficient informa¬ 
tion to know that there must be a very great fall—above 500 feet—in tlie 
next 00 miles, or 9 feet a mile. From thenoe to the confluence of the 
War dab, SO miles, the fall is moderate, probably under 3 feet a mile. 

From the month of the Wurdab the river lius been levelled to the sea, 
the fall being 300 feet in 270 miles, or about feet per mtlo, 

But the line of navigation which is being opened at present leaves 
the main Godavery at Semncha, and follows the lino of the Wurdab to 
liingnnghaut, a distance of 170 miles ; the reason for following this line, 
and not that of the main river, above the mouth of the Wurdab, is that 
this is the lino that passes through our own territory, the mnin river 
above this point having the Niiaiifs country on both aides of it. 

It ia this lino also that has the least ascent, and that leads into the 
beet cotton, country of ludia^ the province of FTngpoor, tits cotton 
from which has often, if not always, been valued, at Manchester above 
American, 

This line is also by far tiro most important as leading both to the valley 
of the Taptee, by which the connexion may be completed to the western 
coast, and also to the Nerbudda, sevend hundred miles of which may 
be navigated* 

it has also now been ascertained that good coal Sidsfci over a great area 
on the Wurdab and Weia Gunga, and also in CbundwaiTab, north of 
Nagpoor ] and this will be a matter of first-rate importance, making 
Coring*, at the mouth of the Godavery, a coaling port. 

The objects, therefore., to be gained by opening this river are these :— 

1st. To give cheap access to all the northern part of the ITisani'a 
country and to N&gpoor, and eventually to the north-east districts of 
Bombay, the valley of the NorbtySda, and the southern part of Central 
India; the whole containing about 20,000,000 of people, who have 
been hitherto completely shut out from all great markets for their 
produce, whether in India or foreign countries, and all the prodigious, 
healthy Influences of various kinds which such intercourse implies, for 
the enormous cost of from 300 to 500 miles of laud carriage entirely 
prohibits all traffic of any consequence. 
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2d. To open up the finest cotton Geld of India— 3 rd cod, the only one 
that can fully compete with America in quality. 

3d. To convey the coal of ^ragpoor to a port. 

4tL To give us direct access by water for military purposes to tEie 
central provinces of India. 

fith. Eventually, to complete the water connexion from the east to tije 
west- eoaat, a distance of 000 miles, thus opening the whole of this tract 
direct to both coasts, and to the near and distant markets on both sides ; 
also north t.o the valley of the Nerhudda, ai*d south to that of the 
Kistuah, to be connected with the Madras Steam Company’s line of 
canals, extending to Madras, and to the west coast in that latitude. 

Before going further into the details of this project, I mast, however, 
take a little time in discussing the question of water-carriage, because, 
according to tny viol's, it is 60 genoi’nlly misundcr^toodj while upon the 
right understanding of it depends entirely the degree of importance to 
be attached to this project I would therefore state some facts and 
calculations which are essential to the subject. Hothhig is more com¬ 
mon in England than to suppose that water-carriage is superseded by 
land-carriage, after actual comparative trial; but this is a complete 
mistake. Ho real trial has over been made. Certainly, to Borne extent 
animal power on water has been tried against steam-power ca land, and 
even this in a perfectly inconclusive manner; but there is yet no such 
a thing as ftu effective steam-boat canal hi operation in the world. And 
water-carriage—with animal power, in most inefficient, narrow, winding 
eaimls, with inconvenient locks—or with steam-power on the open sea, 
exposed to all the risks, espouses, and inconveniences of ocean transit— is 
at this jnomesit. with all these disadvantages, effectually heating, on 
many lines, land-carriage of the most perfect, kind that money could 
afford. The great traffic of England in goods is still carried on by water-—- 
by the coask rivers, and canals—tliough the distances are so insignificant 
that the whole cosL of transit is comparatively trifling. On ita eastern 
coast, besides the groat coal traffic, and innumerable other coasters 
there arc about 1,300 great steamers per annum, of from 350 to 1,000 
tons, I believe, running between London mid the porta to the north, 
conveying, with the ether coasters, by fur the greater part of the northern 
traffic in goods, several millions of tons per anoom. 

drive canals and rivers; the Weaver and the ."Bridgewater canals in 
Cheshire ; the Aire and Calder navigation In Yorkshire; and the Monk- 
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laud, and Forth } and Clyde canals in Scotland—each carry from one to 
one and a half million tons a year, worked almost entirely by animal 
power, and in the midst of railways The Bridgewater canal's receipts 
3 sat year were 270,Q0G£. while contending with three double lines of 
railway running parallel with them. How, what must be the intrinsic 
superiority of water-transit for the great traffic of a country, when it can 
contend thus successfully against laud-carriage of the most perfect kind 
that enormous cost can provide, and that supported by steam. In any 
other ease, what would ho the chance of animal power against steam? 

And these insignificant canals were made for a totally different state 
of things from the present, at a cost of about one-fifth to one-tenth of 
that of railways, and they are. in many respects, quite uusuitedto present 
demands. 

What we have yet to see is a complete steamboat canal, cut noftriy 
straight* of 30 or 30 yards broad, fitted for boats of the highest speed* 
20 or 30, miles an hour, and of 400 or &00 tons, with locks that can be 
filled and emptied iu a minute. 

Such canals could be made in England for one-third or one-fourth of 
the cost of railways, and even here, with such short distances, England 
would be saved many millions a-yeor. One such canal to the South 
Welsh conl-fudd would save Loudon, in the carriage of coal alone, a 
million a-year + 

And in all great continental countries like India, where the lines 
of transit are several hundred miles iu length, how much mare necessary 
must sock effective lines of transit be. 

In Franco they ate now spending millions iu improving every line of 
water communication throughout the empire, from complete e&parienco 
satisfying them that the railways cannot meet the demands of traffic. 

The same iu the United States* where immense plaus of extension and 
improvement of their water-lines are now under consideration, to cost 
many millions. The Erie canal, from the Lakes to Hew York* 
mites long, was first cut about fifty years ago, a mere ditch, like the 
English canals : it soon made the*interior so populous and prosperous, 
that before it had been in operation many years several millions were 
spent in enlarging it for bouts of 220 tons, though two double lines of 
railway ran parallel with itj and this alteration was not completed 
Indore estimates were called for to enlarge it again for boats of TOO tons, 
in order still further to reduce the cost of transit, and to provide for the 
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enormous traffic which the low cost of freight produced. And this is in 
a country where tha canals ftre always completely dosed ly frost for jive 
months in ever?/ ymr* On this line three or four million tons are now 
carried, and I believe more, for I have not the latest returns. 

And it is remarkable that at nits moment England is dependent for its 
main supply of food from abroad upon two lines of canals, vis, this ilrio 
canal nod that of Canada, The immense stores of wheat and nmi;se of 
the Western States are all brought to the coast by those lines, for export 
to England, not a bushel being conveyed: by tho railways, as it will not 
bear tire espeose of laud-carriage ; and the whole of this traffic is entirely 
stopped for five mouths by the froet. 

And so with other things. Tint out! thing that gives America the ad¬ 
vantage over India now in cotton* is its water-carriage. It must be observe! 
that it is not the carriage of the cotton itself that is the great item in this 
matter, though even the land-carriage for that alone would he ruinous, 
but the carriage of food, &c., to the population that is employed in the 
growth of cotton. If the cotton-growing states were eut off from distant 
etches by railway?, so that they could not got food brought sufficiently 
cheap* five-aiithg of tbo people must be growing their own food* ftndl the 
remainder would grow one-sixth of the quantity of cotton* and that at 
throe times the present cost. They am now contending about the duty 
of l^d. per lb, levied on exported cotton in the States, declaring that this 
duty is ruinous in the competition with India, while the present cost of 
cai-riage of cotton by land from Delhi to Calcutta is 2d. per lb,, much 
more than this ruinous duty in tbo States. 

If the States were dependent on land-carriage, as India now is so gene¬ 
rally* there would be a complete collapse th rough out the country. The 
great produce of the Mississippi, com. would bo valueless, and the cost of 
cotton would i*e three times that of India - and as soon, as the improved 
lines of water-carriage are completed there, we shall be still more pressed 
in oul' competition for the cotton market, and for that of other things, if 
we have not in the meantime established effective main lines of water- 
trunsit throughout ladia. The American reports upon internal transit 
are all based upon this ground, the absolute necessity of getting rid of 
“the intolerable cost of railway carriage," os they express it. 

I must apeak of one of the remaining fancies about water-carriage that 
sc commonly prevails, viz. that it is quite Unsuitable to the present 
state of things on account of the want of speed. In the first place* 
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this is a. matter of extremely small importance in the great traffic of a 
country* Xu nine-tenths of the goods it is & matter of the smallest im¬ 
portunes whether they take ten days or ten hours to go 500 miles. The 
aole question is the of earrings Millions of tons fti^e au'ried 
annually between Liverpool and. Manchester by water, with animal power, 
and a great portion of these, far more valuable goods than the mass of 
the traffic of India. But further, what is to prevent- speed on 
canals 1 The Clyde and the Hudson are worked at twenty miles an 
hour, and I know of no reason why they should not be worked at thirty 
or more if it were an object. All that is required is that the oanalg 
should be fitted for steam-power, with looks capable of being passed in 
two or three minutes. 

And it must he remembered that in point of speed, in one respect, 
cauftla have a decided advantage over railways (aa well as in several 
others), via. that every vessel runs independently, and canuot obstruct 
others, or stop the cons mu ideation, as ia the case in railways, where meet 
goods trains run fifty miles or so, and then Jay up for twenty hours to 
leave the road dear for passenger trains, 

Canals and rivers have also a great advantage over railways in the 
taking up and putting down not being confined to stations, as they are 
in India, ten or fifteen miles apart, which is an immense drawback. 

Aud further, for military purposes there can be no comparison between 
the two, for in case of rebellion the railways could not possibly be 
defended, but they would be tom up In a hundred places the first day, 
while Canals and rivers could be continually guarded and traversed by 
armed steamers. 

It is essential that I should attempt to dear away some of the pre¬ 
vailing fancies about water-transit in dealing with this subject, ns they are 
such as lead to a totally false judgment of its nature and importance. 

So monstrously wrong are the notions of even profess ion ill men on 
this subject, that one has proposed to lay rails along the bank of the 
{Jodavcry, an impracticable line, even at a coat twenty times what the 
opening of the river would cost, arf& which, when doup, would totally fail 
to carry at a corf that would answer any practicable purpose, or one-tenth 
of the quantities that ought to ha moved. 

Another hns actually proposed to lay rails along the embankment 
of a large irrigation eanrd, thus supplementing a work that would carry 
any quantity at any speefl, and at an almost nominal coat, by another 
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that would cost three times as much, curry one-fiftieth of the quantity 
and at ten tirnos tbo charge; so strange are the Mena that arc still 
held by men who, one would suppose from their experience, mast have 
acquired some real knowledge of what certain hinds of works enu do 
and what they cannot do, 

America, the country with which India has especially to contend, is 
now becoming thoroughly aware of what railways can do, and what they 
tan nut do, and we anaaS look into the matter thoroughly and learn as 
much of it ns they have, or India will certainly ho beaten in the race. 
And we have this immense advantage over them* that our water lines 
cannot he tJiut up for five months in the year by fro&t> but must ha 
always navigable every day in the year. 

I now proceed to notice the loading points in this particular project; 
and the first, as in all works of material improvement, is the cost —to be 
judged of by comparison, firsts, with the object to be attained, and second, 
with other menus of accomplishing the same object. 

I may promise that this project lias now been under examination for 
twenty years, sa that it is not a new, uuconsidorod work, and for the last 
five or six years officers have been actually employed, both id levelling, 
surveying, <kc., and also in carrying on the works, so that we have now 
very ample data for estimating the cost and planning them. 

The works for the firet ISO milea of the Godavery and Worthh, as &r 
as Hingunghaut—that is, quite into the finest cotton country in India—■ 
have been estimated, some in detail and some roughly, at 000,0 0Q& or 
3,3007 a mile. 1 The railways in. India, almost all single lines, quite 
Incapable of accommodating one-tenth part of the required traffic, have 
cost ou an average 20,0007 per mile, including accumulated interest, or 
17,0007 without interest, and are carrying goods at from Id- to 8(7 a ton, 
and passengers from a farthing to 3^c£. The cost of this work ie there¬ 
fore about one-twelfth of that of single railways, or to have opened a 
railway on this lino would have cost at least uine millions, instead of 
$00,0007 fur opening tie fiver, even if it had been a linn of only average 
difficulty. The works are being constructed for first-class, steamers, and 
for boats of 400 or 500 ton% the locks being 3D feet by 200 foot; thus 

1 This, heweror, wail not complete the navigation for ilte n-hoto ysar; it is the 
cost of the works an tlie river itself. To complete tlic navigation will require stared 
water: hnE as this is required r and will be amply repaid ia imjjnt-wn, it will be 
spoken of farther an. 
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the line will be available for millions of tola per annum, and &t any 
speeds, and the coat of carriage for long dieUnccs with boats of this sho 
Tt'ill be almost nominal 

On the canals and rivet's in America, the charge for transit ia from 
one-savenfeh to one-half of a penny per mi]*, In England, the actual tost 
of carriage by steam power ivith small vessels for abort diete-ncca, and cm 
canals quite uoauited for steam power, is one-tenth of a penny 
per mile, and with laige vessels on longer lines and suitable canals it 
certainly would nod exceed one-twentieth of a penny. The actual coat on 
the God a very canal, for very short distances, find with the old native 
etc all boats, totally unsuited to canals, is from one-third to two-tbirds of 
a penny. With large boats and long distances on canals, it certainly 
would not exceed one-twentieth of a penny, and on the river probably 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of el penny, especially as the whole line is 
through a forest country, where wood cat! be put on the banks u r one 
rupee a ton, equivalent to five shillings a ton of coal, sIkjiU one-sixth of 
the cost on the Ganges. 

And on the Wurdah good coal has now been found close to the river. 
These pricea of from one-fifth to ono-tenth of a penny per mite will 
certainly meet the wants of the transit, making the euat from the centre 
about four to eight shillings a ton, which will not be severely felt even 
on goods of very small value. On rice, for instance, it would ho only 
from 5 to 10 per cent, on the value of 4Z, a ton, and on cotton, valna oOZ. 
a ton, under 1 per cent, and about one-twentieth to one-fortieth of a 
penny a pound. 

Even firewood could be brought down 200 miles to the coast 
districts for two shilhugs, making the total CO&t only four shillings, equal 
to ten shillings a ton of coal. The Cost of coal from the "Wnrdoh would 
be only four cr five shillings, in addition to the cost at the mine, perhaps 
eight or ten, shillings a ton in all, cr on e-fourth of what it is now. And 
salt, which costs about live shillings a ton on the coast without duty, 
could be landed in Xagpore kt ton or twelve shillings if the tax were 
taken off, instead of 10Z., its present rate. The cost of carriage would 
thus completely and effectually meet the demands of the country, while 
a railway would totally fail to carry either at a price that would be of 
the least use, or anything like the quantities that would be required. 

To sliow how insignificant this cost of the works, 1,3QQZ. a mile, would 
be, compared with the traffic. The annual charge for interest and. 
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repairs would be lOOi a mile, or a charge of only on&4wentieth of a 
penny per bead and per ton on £00,000 tons and passenger^*—suppose 
530,000 tons per annum and 700 passengers, a day. 

Of the amount of traffic that would arise if tin's communication were 
completed, we must judge by comparing it with other lines somewbat 
similar in their circumstances. I may here advert to the extraordinary 
mistake so often made of attempting to judge of the traffic of such a cheap 
line from present tea [fie. There if not the slightest c-fftmexion between them 
two things Traffic is entirely produced by cheapness of transit. 

At the present cost, and with other disadvantages, no traffic of any 
consequence can possibly exist. We can only arrive at some real judg¬ 
ment of the future traffic by other cheap lines, and by the known 
■consumption of some articles by a certain population. 

The traffic on the Circular Canal at Cal cut hi hm some years ago 
three million tone of bojits entering and leaving per annum, perhaps four 
million tons of goods, and this ls not the whole traffic of Calcutta. It is 
the traffic with probably fifty millions of people, and the transit is not 
so cheap on these unimproved rivers as it will be on the Godavery. 

Judging from this, the traffic from twenty millions, there would be In 
proportion one and a half million tons, but the state of wealth and 
activity of these provinces will bo much below those of the plains of the 
Ganges for some years to come. 

On the ether hand,, there will be n great traffic on the Godavery in 
wood fuel, which docs not come down the Ganges. Again, the consump¬ 
tion &f salt is about Dibs, per head of population where it is cheap—at 
which rate twenty millions would consume about ,30,000 tong. This 
agrees with the quantity leaving Madras by the railway, which is 45,000 
tons for about tern millions. All this must go up the Godavery. 

There can bo no doubt from these items that the traffic on the river 
would soon he at least 200,000 or 300,000 tons, and as the country 
increased in wealth nod activity, as it would do rapidly when thus laid 
open to the markets of the world, it would approach proportion ally 
tu that now arriving at and leaving Calcutta. 

Besides which, there would be a very large passenger traffic, 

Ou the canal to the Delta, passengers are carried at sixteen milea 
for a penny, or one-fifth of the ordinary railway charges; ^nd they' 
could certainly be carried at this rate up the river at good speeds, 

, The numbers of travellers in India is enormous, even ou the rftilway 
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liuea, where, owing to the high rate of fares by that mode, the great mass 
of traveller* still go on foot. On this river the charge would be so small 
that the poorest would use it, for it would be cheaper than walking, and 
it would probably soon amount to 1,000 or 2,000 a day, when 400 or 500 
miles are open. 

To show the utter failure of railways to meet the wants of the country, 
I should here give an analysis of the work of the Madras railway lately 
published. 

The cost of the part of diis work (345 milos) now open is, including 
accumulated interest, 10,000,0007., or nearly I0 3 U0G£, ft mile; the net 
receipts fox last year 4207. a mile, or 2^ per cent.; leaving ft charge of a 
quarter of ft million to be paid by taxes levied from the whole population , 
And, J may mention, nothing can show more strikingly the difference 
between public works) suited to the wants and circumstances of the 
country and those that are not, than the foot that the irrigation and 
navigation works of Godavery, costing half a million, just yield the profit 
of a quarter of a million, which is loafc by the expenditure of J 0,000,0007. 
on railways in the same presidency. 

The receipts for goods in IS6G were 260,0007. or 4BO L per mile, and 
as the charges are from lid. to 4IdL, if w& take the average at - 2^d r it will 
give the total quantity of goode conveyed on an average 4 0,0 GO tons a 
year over the whole line. And the receipts from passengers were 

0,0007,, or 3007. a mile, and the fares are from to 3d. Taking the 
average at a lltdfponny, the number of passengers is 170,000 a year, ur 
470 a day. 

The result, therefore, of this expenditure of ten millions and taking 
tbe country a quarter of fl million to pay the balance of intefeat, h the 
utterly ridiculous one of carrying 40,000 tons a year and 470 passengers 
a day on tbe two greatest lines of ocmmuutefttion in the presidency—not 
one-tenth part of what the country requires, and that at tbe same, or 
higher prices than they paid before. 

Compare this 40,000 tons with jbe millions carried by water in Bengal, 
or even with the 20,000 boa fs, carrying probably 150,000 tons, ou tbe 
main canal in the Godavery delta, an out of the way part of the country, 
hundreds of miles from any great city. 

I must be excused in thus comparing tbe actual results of land and 
water carriage, because it is impossible to taka the brat stop in a right 
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consideration of this project of the opening of the Godavery without this 
fundamental point being in some measure understood 

On main lines affecting from tan to fifty millions of people in India* 
we want millions of passengers and millions of tone per annum to be 
carried, and while a means is used which can only carry at rates so 
destructive of traffic that only 40,000 tens are offered per annum, nothing 
33 done. 

If there were cliean carriage on tho lines of these railways, the amount 
of traffic would certainly average 400,000 or 300,000 instead of 40,000, 
■and the districts through winch they pass would instantly show the effect 
of it bv improvement in every way, while to this day no effect worth 
mentioning is shown The way in which wo are deluded in that matter 
is this : a Blue Book is published stating what the railways are doing, 
but not a word is said of what they leave undone. Thus the book may 
net contain one false statement, and yet the whole may utterly mislead 
all who read it, as most assuredly the railway Reports do. 

In the last Blue Book, it is said of this railway:—< ( Reviewing the 
progress of this work from its commencement, there is every reason for 
being satisfied with the steady development of the traffic, and its gradual 
improvement in every respect;” that is, that after sixteen years, and an 
expenditure of ten millions, it is causing a logs of a quarter of a million a 
year to be raised by taxes, and carrying 40,000 tons & year, and 470 pas- 
ssengers a- day, at about the same cost as before, not one-tenth of the traffic 
that the country requires, and at ten times the charges—while steamboat 
canals could have been coostructed in half the time at cue quarter tbe 
cost, to carry all that the country could supply, at onedeuth of the rate 
of charges, cmd even at the same speed, with a surplus profit which 
might have been applied to the diminution of the taxes. 

The cost of opening the Godavery will not be one-tenth of the cost of 
these railways, and when done; it will fully answer the wants of the 
country for many years to come. 

I will now give a short description of the river and its obstructions, 
and the works prepared to overcome them. From the Port of Goringa* 
a harbour at ways safe and always accessible, in which a vessel has never 
been lost (though with the drawback at present of the vessels having to 
lie two or three miles from tbe town, which, however, could be remedied), 
from this port a canal has been cut, with locks of 100 ft, by In ft* 
capable of passing boats of 100 roc^ to the main Godavery above tbe 
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■weir that ha? been built to throw the water into the canals for irrigation. 
From this point the weir (which Is 16^ ft. including movable planks) 
raises the water to within a foot or two of a dead level as far as the 
entrance of the hillg^ distant twenty-five miles. The pass through the 
hills, thirty miles in length, ia on a dead level also daring the dry season, 
the fall in the monsoon being given by the river rising 70 ft. within tho 
hills, and only 40 ft. on the coast side, so that there is then a slops of 
1 ft. a mile. 

This passage through the hills is a most striking fact. When I first 
visited the entrance of it, I thought there must certainly be great 
obstructions in this part of the river, end that it was probably altogether 
Impracticable for navigation. This is one of many lessons I have bad 
in engineering, not- to be frightened at imaginary difficulties. 

There is indeed a strong current through the pass when the river is 
in high flood, but I have run up it in a steamer of only seven or eight 
miles 1 speed, when the river was at a considerable height, and tho number 
of days in a series of years when the river is nearly full is very few 
indeed, probably not more than two or three on an average. 

There are also in three places heavy whirlpools in high floods, but 
there is plenty of roam to pass them. In one place there are smaller 
whirls extending all across, but steamers have often passed through 
them. 

This pass is cme of the finest sights in the world. For five miles the 
river (which is four miles broad at the head of the Delta), ie only 300 
yards wide, with the mountains rising immediately from tho water on 
both sides, to the height of 2,500 feet, the elopes being only just suf¬ 
ficiently moderate to allow of their being clothed with largo timber from 
the water to the top. 

I have measured the depth of the river in one place, whei'e one of the 
heavy whirls is, in the monsoon, and it waft 130 foot deep in the dry 
Beaton, or 200 feet when the river is full. 

From the hills the river hua £m average fall of about ft, for sixty 
miles to the foot of what is called the firat barrier. This part is all 
fair navigation (though not without isolated rocks), when there is a 
considerable body of water in the river—that is, for six or seven mouths. 

At the end of the dry season, when there is only a stream of about 
300,000 cubic yards of water per hour, the depth in some places is 
reduced to a few inches, but it is capable of being improved by temporary 
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works in tli& bed, as is done in the Canges, and one place lias been Im¬ 
proved by u permanent work of stone. The proper remedy for this, 
however, seems to be the storing of water in the upper part of the basin, 
so os to increase the stream in the thy season. I must revert to this 
hereafter. 

The Qrtt barrier consists of a, mass of rock extending across the river, 
which is here- 2,(100 yards broads This rock extends four or live miles, 
and there is a difference of level above and below it of about thirty-fire 
feet in the dry season In the icon so on the fall is so moderate that 
steamers of eight or nine miles' speed can pass over it, and there are 
many in the upper parts of the river which have thus passed this 
obstruction. 

Below the barrier, for several miles, there are numerous rocks, which 
are dangerous, though for several years steamers have constancy passed 
up and dowiir The works for overcoming this obstruction are a weir 
of masonry across the river on the upper side of the barrier, with a 
canal leading from it along the left bank. To cany the navigation past 
the rcckypfl.it below the bander, this canal has been prolonged to twenty- 
sis miles, below which the navigation is very free from rocks. This cauai 
is carried on one level, and las a lock at the bead with very high gates 
tc keep out the floods. This lock is in opcration. It is 200 ft, by 
30 ft,, so a& to be capable of passing very large ateamara. The first two 
mi!e& of the canal have been completed, so that when the river is 
pretty high, and the water stands back in it to the load lock, steamers 
can now pass round the barrier, and some have thus, parsed thin year. 

The remainder of the canal has been in land for several years, but jg 
not yet ope tied. There will be locks with a total lift of seveutv foot at 
the end, to drop the vessels down to the dry season .level of the river at 
that point. These are not yet executed. In tie meantime, a lock is to 
bo constructed at the end of fie first two miles, and the rocks in the bed 
of the river between this and the end of the canal wilt be cleared so as 
to improve the navigation by that time. 

From the first to the second barrier in seventy miles, with a moderate 
fall of a little more than a foot a mile, and there are very few rocks in 
tins length, except at one place, where they can be removed at a small 
dost. In this pari algo there are only a few inches of water in the dry 
season, and the same means must be used to extend the navigation 
throughout tho year, m b#low the first harrier. 
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The works at tills second barrier, which are of the same character as the 
first, will be similar to those at that place, hot they hays only been lately 
"begun. 

Between this barrier and the third,, the line enters the Will'd ah or 
Pyanbeeta, as it is there called, at the new cantonment of Seroncha, 
which is there beautifully situated on a rising ground between the- two 
rivers. 

The third barrier commences about ninety miles from the second, and 
consists of a rocky bed extending for forty miles, with a total fall of 
140 ft. j. or ft. per mile cut an average. 

It is proposed to nnsa this by the same means as in the others, but the 
weir will bo ft much smaller work, ag the Word ah Is only 500 yards 
broad, The canal wifi be thirty-six miles bug, through a tract of country 
without any serious obstacles. 

This work has not yet been sanctioned, but it has been surveyed, and 
detailed estimates are preparing, In the meantime, an esamt nation is 
being made of the river, to see whether sonic improvement cannot be 
made in it at a moderate cost, so as to make the navigation practicable 
while Ihe complete work is in progress. One steamer was taken over 
this barrier, though w3ih great difficulty, but it was. a vessel of very small 
power* 

Tim Wmdfth above thin harrier 1ms only a few feet of fall in thirty 
miles, and a very slight fall above that for about seventy miles more to 
the mouth of the Wunoa near Hiagutigk&nt. This place i& one of the 
cotton marts, and is in the midst of the country which produces the 
■finest cotton in Indio, 1 

The Wurdah is a'much smaller river than the Godavery, and having 
bo small a fall up to this point., it will require a very small quantity of 
etored water to keep it navigable. The supply of water, however, in 
this river is very irrtgulor, even in the monsoon, so that in its present 
state it is not constantly available during the four monsoon mouths, 

I should now give some particulars respecting the storing of water in 
connexion with this work of improving river navigation, 

I have said that the Godavery in the Delta country contains about 
300,000 cubic yards per hour at the cud of the dry seu&ou, that is* in the 

1 Sc highly is this cotton vulitpd that the Cotton ComimttM) hire teen distributing 
thousands of tons? of seed from hence over othar diatrietr, and report a remarkable 
inerts of value in the produce In ecnaeqUMiofl. 
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mouth of June. With Ij millions of cubio yards the river is, or cen 
easily he kept, navigable for large steamers, and there is not less than 
that quantity till toward* the end of December. To keep up this 
quantity would require an average addition of about 750,000 cubic 
yards per hour for the six months, or about GjOOQ millions in all. 
We estimate that water can be stored, (it present prices for labour, at 
about I0G£, per million cubit yards, so that to store that quantity would 
cost SOOjOOQk This would of course bo stored in large tanks scattered 
ovor the upper basin of the liver, in many different affluents, so that 
in leading the water to the main river, several brunches would also 
be kept navigable. Thus, beside* the main line to Hmguughaut, 450 
miles, at least as much more would be improved, or fully 1,000 miles, 
maldng the oust of this improvement 3G0£. a mile; quite an insigni¬ 
ficant sum. 

But it is evident that this water would not Only improve the 
navigation of the rivers. 

First, after having done its duty in this way, it would all be available 
for irrigation in the Delta, where it is wanted in tire dry season, And 
where it would be worth to the Government, at the present pries paid 
there, viz. ld,0G0 cubic yards per If. (4 rupees per 6,000 cubic yards, 
or for a crop of rice on an acre), SOO,QOOJ. a year, or 70 per cent, 
upon its cost, but allowing largely for waste from its not being all 
sold, 50 per coni 

Secondly, the retention of the water in tanks would have an effect of 
grout importance in diminishing the floods in the low country, which 
alone would bo so great a benefit as abundantly to justify such an ex¬ 
penditure, Wo shall have now in the Delta a great system of works that 
have cost half a million, and a crop dependent upon them of the value 
of i£ + an acre, on a million acres, or four millions sterling,, so that the 
diminishing of the risk there from excessive floods ie a matter of very 
great importance, and an expenditure of 300,0002. for this purpose alone 
a comparatively small outlay, 

Having tlms established this main trunk line of works into the very 
heart of the country, it should of course be followed up by the following 
extensions >— 

1st, By tbs Improvement of the Wein Gunga river to Nugpogr and 
the Nerbudda, and 400 miles down that river, which me known to be 
mily improvable. The line between the valley of the Wein Gunga and 
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the bTorhudda, a short distance of only twenty or thirty miles, has not yet 
been examined* but I have reason to think it quite practicable, 

2d Westward of the Wurdah and across the watershed to tho Poortsft, 
and down that river and. the Tapteo, to the west coast at Surat, This 
is an extremely important line, connecting the east and west coasts* 
allowing ef the produce to be taken to the ports on either the east or 
west* and, irt a military point of view, allowing of troops being thrown 
into the central provinces from almost any parr of India, This line has 
been, ascertained to be perfectly practicable;, at about one-eighth of the 
tost of a railway, 

3d, The improvement of the main Godovery up to the Western 
Ghauts, 500 miles, which also I have reason to believe is practicable, 
though it has not been examined throughout by an engineer with this 
view, 

4th, The connexion of the Godavery valley with that of the Ivistnah 
by a canal passing the city of Hydiubad, to join the Irrigation Company's 
Canal extending from Kurnool to Madras, and ultimately to the west¬ 
ward to the new port of Carwar on the west coast. 

By these linos, in all about 2,o00 miles, which we have good dale 
for supposing could not cost above 3,00Q£. jner mile on an average at 
the very utmost, or one-seventh of what railways would cost, the whole 
of this vast tract hitherto shut off from all communication worth 
mentioning, would be completely thrown open to markets in all 
directions, and certainly at least ft hundred times aa much benefit 
would be obtained as would be provided by the same sum spent on 
300 miles of railway, 

I must now earnestly recommend this subject for the consideration 
of those interested in India, 

Nothing can exceed the strange misapprehension of this subject of 
steamboat communication to the Interior by rivers and canals, 

I have a paper written by one of the great names in the present 
government of India, aud no doubt a man of talent, fund it is im¬ 
possible that any paper could show a more profound misapprehension 
of the subject of transit, It speaks of the opening of a grand main line 
of realty cheap and effective transit, penetrating into the very heart of 
the country* aa if it were a question of the wildest speculation whether 
it would be made use of extensively, the very tiring which, as in the 
case of the Mississippi, tire Eric Canal* and the St. Lawrence makes the 
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great mass of the Western United States and the Canadas what they 
are., and. without which they would he completely paralysed ; for the cost 
of land carriage wuuEd render the whole produce of those vast tracts 
totally valueless. 

How are wo to account for the fact that men can perfectly comprehend 
the wisdom of laying single lines of railway, to carry fifty or a hundred 
thousand tone a year, and a few hundred pusseugets a day, at almost 
the former prices, and to pay for this upwards of a hundred millions of 
money 3 taking the whole country, even tracts that are hundreds of miles 
distant from the railways, aod which receive no benefit from them of any 
kind; lowering our prestige terribly by intolerable duties on one of the 
great necessaries of life, salt, &e. f to pay the interest, and whan it is pro¬ 
posed to snake a really affective co-tom ujuastioa at a cost of one-fifteenth 
of that of a single railway, which can carry any number of tons and 
passengers at practicable rates, which will not involve the least pos¬ 
sibility of requiring taxes to pay its interest, which can also be con- 
fleet*d with irrigation, (Sic,, that these very men should speak of such a 
work as ono of which no one'could possibly judge of the results. 

One of the papers on t-hia subject, supposes that after many years 
24,000 tons a year might be carried by the line, but that tbis great 
traffic could not he expected at once. 

The salt alone, as I have before said^ taken from Madras for about ten 
millions of people, ia 45,000 tons, agreeing with the ascertained con¬ 
sumption of about 3 lbs. a bead, so that the salt alone for the twenty 
millions in the central tract would be 30,000 tons a year, besides firg- 
wood, coal, and the produce in oil-seeds, cotton, &c r , downwards, and 
rice, aud all foreign articles upwards. The main canal in the Delta, 
affecting about two millions of people, curves nbnut 150,000 tons, and 
probably 100,000 passengers at least a year, and this line, affectiog ten 
times the number, is to cutty after many years 24,000 tons, and no 
passengers at alt. In judging of such matters, arc wc to throw away all 
d*ta and all experience, and to gpe^e anything wo choosa, without a 
shadow of ground for our fancies? Every water <w>mmu<] [cation in India 
is carrying from 100,000 or 200,000 tons a year to several million?, but 
this great main line roust bo expected t,o carry the merest trifle. I 
cannot be surprised at all this; it was exactly in the aana a way that 
the Gndavery Irrigation was spoken of: as if to supply water which 
is proved to be worth one rupee per 300 cubic yards, at a coat 
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ol one rupee par 10,000 or 13,000 cubic yards, or ftt ime-thirtioth 
the value, was a wild speculation \ and now that the water has actually 
been supplied at n total coat of 1 2s. an acre, and the Gonenjuoent &ne 
gladly paid Ss. a year in water rate, tr 66 per cent, there is lbs 
Game grave doubt about whether irrigation is advisable. And those 
who judge from facta and actual results are looted upon as wild 
speculators; while those who sit and guess without giving a single 
fact or calculation or any ground for their conclusions whatever, are 
accounted prudent and sound men. 

In the paper to which I have already referred, not a single instance 
is mentioned of the traffic which has actually resulted from opening h. 
water line. Whet are w* to think of opinion? which are unsupported by 
a single fact or result? In it not wonderful that in our day men should 
draw conclusions without a singlo reference t* any esperten.ee whatever, 
just as if there was not a line of cheap transit in the world to help us* in 
forming our judgments ? 

I]i one place in this paper the writer says r— (( After a cureful estimate 
of the actual trade and revenue of the central provinces/ 1 and so on; 
suid then proceeds to conclude, u that no return must he expected fora 
quarter of a, century ** from opening tlio Godavory. Now, suppose we 
were to take up a paper on military projectiles, and. And it begin thus : — 

“ After a careful estimate of the actual lo^s we sustained in such a war 
with savages from their hows and arrows, wo cannot but conclude that 
the Snider Hide or the Chassepot will not kill one iu a thousand. 1 * What 
should we think of it? This is precisely a similar case. Alter a 
careful estimate yf the traffic in a country, where for want of com muni- 
cation traffic cannot exist, we conclude that when communications arc 
opened, making it practicable to move almost anything, from the lowness 
of expense, no traffic will spring up. Fifty years ago this was exactly 
the style of writing on this subject. An engineer proposed to make 
cart-reads in the Dal fa of Tiuajore, The collector ascertained that there 
was not a cart in the district, and prudently and wisely concluded that 
where there were no carts and no traffic, cart-roads must be the wildest 
speculation, which only thoughtless men could possibly propose. Some¬ 
how this argument did not prevail, and a beginning was made, and it 
was discovered that as soon as it was possible for carta and traffic to 
exist, the district was full of both, and very soon even that coin mon- 
road was so covered with goods and passengers that it was extremely 
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difficult to mats otfes way through the throng, 03 I hove often ex¬ 
perienced. Again, there are* or rather were, two or three years ego* 
30*GGO bo&U a year, brides T&its* on the Godavery Delta c&md. What 
was the traffic on that line before the canal was opened 2—perhaps one- 
fiftieth part of the present. 

la it anything less than wonderful that men should be now writing in 
a war on this subject that was astonishing enough fifty years ago, and 
which is in utter contempt of the actual resnlta of every kind of im¬ 
proved com muni-cation that lias been opened in every country of the 
worlds 

It is indeed up-hill work to have thug to answer again such fannies 
as are not only palpably contrary to the simplest common sense, but 
have licen. disproved by facts ten thousand times. 

I must say, that of all the wild and baseless speculations I ever read, 
this paper that I refer to, on the Godnvery navigation* is about the 
wildest and most baseless. 

And as it is written without reference to a single fact* so it is equally 
unsound in respect- of imaginary things. One of these is thus ex¬ 
pressed:— f[ Now, if Government is prepared to spend from three to 
five or sis millions on the Godavery and Wain Gnuga Works* 13 &0. Ifow, 
first, this is pure invention. The writer does not give the slightest 
ground fer it* nor is there any. The estimate for the present proposed 
works is 000,0004., and it is made after tbs best possible data have 
been obtained, vin. the data furnished by several years 1 actual work on 
the rtver* during which one of the great weirs has been brought 
into operation, and the other works at the first harrier are considerably 
advanced. 

But what are we to think of official documents written in this wild 
tone* in which suppositions are given without stating anything to show 
that they have a foundation? 

But. secondly, suppose even that the 450 miles, coat dx millions, or 
23,0004. a mile instead of 1*30041, the nctual estimate, dees it not still 
remain to be shown by the writer whether snob a e-ommunication is 
worth that sum or not ? Single railways are being executed at s cost 
of a mile, to early one-tenth of the required traffic, at the 

common road prices. But to open a really effective communication at 
the tost of two-thirda of that sum is represented by the writer as 
unworthy of examination. 
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bottling oonld show more clearly the immense value of this institu¬ 
tion than this very case. Such wild papers sis the above document are 
placed on record, and because they are written by one bolding high 
office*, they are road under so blind a bias, th*fc they probably are not 
sifted at all, and no one has an opportunity of exposing their patent 
fallacies. But here an opportunity is given for any man of real and 
solid experience in the matter in question, to state tire result of bis 
experience, and thus to lead to some Teal examination of it. 

The great points in this project are thews : 

lat. After seven 1 *! years of actual work ou the spot, and considerable 
progress in the improvements, estimates wore given for opening 450 
miles of navigation from the safest and most accessible port in India, to a 
population of about 20,000,000, hitherto entirely shut out from foreign 
trade of any consequence ; and to a tract producing the finest cotton in 
India, a cotton at least equal to the American, and also containing good 
coal, timber, and a variety of other product aud requiring 30,000 tone 
of salt, besides rice and other things, that can only be obtained from tha 
coast* 

3d, The coat of this is estimated at 1,300A a mile, one-fifteenth of the 
cost of a single railway. 

3d, When opened, it will convey any amount of traffic at any required 
speed, and at a cost of one-tentls to one-twentieth of tbe cost of that of 
the railways. 

4th, Tbe traffic in other water lines, both in India and in all other 
countries, even in England (notwithstanding the insignificance of its 
distances), is enormous*, varying from 300,000 or 300 ± 000 tons a year* 
to 3,000,000 or 3,000,0-00 ; the traffic in that very river basin being at 
this moment probably .150,000 tons on a short canal affecting only one- 
tenth of the population of the upper tract—the item of salt alone for 
20,000,000 of people being 30,000 tons a year, 

fitk. The tolls from a very small part of the traffic which may thus, 
from actual data, he confidently calcinated upon* would pay the Interest 
and cost of management of the works j so tliat this vast benefit will be 
obtained without any real cost to tbe State. Indeed, jf eneb a tiling were 
considered advisable, it would, like the Ifcw York canals, pay a large 
revenue to the State, and allow of so much being taken off the taxes* 
5th. In constructing this main trunk, w* lay a foundation for a 
complete system of finch really effective communications to open this 
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fertile tract in all directions, north, south, east and west, at a cost 
which ie really utterly trifling—about one-tenth of the cost of n single 
railway. 

7t.h r Passengers arc oortied iu immense numbers on the little canals, 
at o Lie-sixteenth of x penny per mile, one-fiftli of tliat by railway, and 
they would, therefore, certainly be conveyed in for greater numbers at 
about this pate by these communications, a rate which really meets tbc 
waufo of the country, which the railway rates do not, for they leave the 
great mtm of tbe travellers to go just as they did before, 

Sth. The works at the first barrier are well advanced, and partially in 
operation, nod it is expected that they will be effectively bo next monsoon. 
At the second barrier they are now fully taken in hand. At the third 
barrier, used few storing water, they are now under examination for 
detailed estimates. 

0 th. Steamers have been running for several years ou the different 
parts of the river, and several new ones have now been sent ont, 
calculated to run ton or twelve miles an, bom L on one yard of draft, 
which will be of immense use while the improvements are going on. 

These ire the essential points of the case. I may add, that tbe works 
are under the charge of an officer who was under my orders for several 
years, and whom I consider one of the most talented, energetic, find 
sound judging engineers that India ever had. 

I have already referred to One of the extraordinary papers written on 
this subject. I must also refer to another. It is evident that there are 
three subjects specially included in this matter;—1st. The general, 
question of transit. 2d. That of the improvement of largo rivers of this 
character. 3d. That of river-steamers. Two gentlemen were lately 
appointed to report upon thoae works, and neither of them had one atom 
of experience, or even theoretic knowledge, on any one of these three 
pel cte. I may what could possibly be the value of their report? In 
Engiaud, tbs usual thing see mss to he^ when any great engineering work 
is under question, whether a WRing, a bridge, a harbour, or anything 
else, to call in some men of intrinsic practical experience in that par¬ 
ticular line j why in India things should be tamed bottom upwards, and 
men should be selected for a particular duty who have not one practical 
or even theoretic notion of the points involved in LE, ie to mo incompre¬ 
hensible. But we cannot be surprised while this is done, if the govern¬ 
ment are fatally misled in these qncstioiis. 
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I "beg to offer this subject for the consideration of the Association as 
one involving in it, not Only the local interests of 20,000,000 of people, 
and in an eminent, degree tlih cotton question, but as also bearing in the 
most direct manner possible upon the general question of giving to 
India really effective and cheap transit, without endangering otir prestige 
"by opppre^ive tanes, find combined, at C-lie same time, with irrigation, 
the only thing tbftfc can posnibly enable India to compete with other 
nations, to escape from famine, and to enjoy, under the role of us, to 
whom it has pleased Cod to subject them, at all events, the material 
advantages’ of wealth and plenty. 


Hr. Taylth?!— ft lias very truly beau said that one man's. meat Is another man's 
poEEcen If l were a director Of a railway', or even a large shareholder, I should fct-1 
extremely uneomfovtobla after branny the very able paper which Sir Arthur CotfQH 
has read, E confess myself to he utterly unublo to follow uOimpIfltety l ho elaborate 
details whi eh Sir Arthur Cotton li as pi uced before uu, au d I s nspcHjt very few of ti-fl 
would not confess the same inability bin tit &o happens, thongh quire unprepared for 
the particular cSruumstanees wblcis bai-c been laid before up, I can from smy own per¬ 
sonal taper! enre testify to the estreine otcoracy of the general sliuennemE which has 
been made of the advantage of victor eirrEa^je over land ean-fage, even when that 
land carriage Las all the ad van Lagea of the roost improved nulmuys. I happen aijMlf 
to know, and I am Indeed pertOEiftlly connected with, a coinuUftlon ajjtincy established 
in One of the districts of Unbar, on the very hawk!! of the Gouges, and A vast quantity 
of the country produce—rice, linked, rapeaeed, ami ail those products so extensively 
exported both to England and America—paSiCfc through that A£EJicy by lhe old 
country boats. That agency has stone and waterproof go-downs on ihe very batiks of 
the Ganges, where steamers come a&d Eaud, and tv ithin 30-0 yards of which the 
Great East Ijidla Railway passes. A very enormous Quantity of country produce 
rsas-cs backward a tmd JbrYvardt by those boots, and in apt to of the railway, in Epite 
even of tile t'Lver steamers, lIictig Loo haoii HO Mnwible diminution within the last ten 
yetra in the number of the country bunts passing backwards amt forwards, A g^cat 
m &ss of produce etlll goes by these ohl cou nlry Loai a do w n to Gal cutla, t ho&o boats 
being exposed to all the vlcissitudea of the climate, to all the dilhvubita of the 
navigation, to shipwreck and disastera of evi*iy description, to loss of time, otnl every 
conceivable disadvantage. It struck me aa Sr wonderful tbin^ ihat, in spite of all ibe 
advantages offered by the construction of sTcamc-m, an wall :ls by rmllways, the great 
njasa of the produce oftlte country still goes In thupe oid shaky bums, which go down 
erne in ten in evory year. That fact, which Las eotuc within my own knowledge, I 
me rely bring forward aa one Small item of teaUmany to the Sjoundncus of Sir Arthur 
CotLon'ii prl in el pics. With regard to what 1 may call the gigalllie scheme Of opening 
up these groat rive re* I do not. suppose there cun h* among any men wLp vhooac 
LO give roach attention to the subject, i single doubt or qu Cation that In truth water 
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com it Tim I union oITe va a much nater, n much cheaper, and a much moro adflautagtouB 
racfiBB of communication, both for passengers and traffic, than any railway that can 
possibly be constructed In such ft- vast country os India, where the villages and towns 
are &caltertd cU a great distance from one another, and where the means of comnauni- 
cat-nm hitherto have been ao imperfect. Sir Arthur Cotton adverted to a case in 
wiuch, previously to tie formation of cart-mada, no eaila were iu existence ■ but tens 
moment cnrt road* were made, carte and oilier «rovey*ucaft sprang up as if bp ma^te 
; remember I was iu India myself when the project of introducing railways wa* 
agitated, and at Hat tinm there woe not a Biugte steteKumi], and them was hut one 
paper in the whole of Indift that did not if ay tint railways would be 1 dead failure; 
there toe hardly a single man who did ngt any thn,L Hindoos would not travel by 
railway, that a Brahmin would never Hit with a Stood™, and that if you wanted Indiana 
to travel you must have a pcpamto carriage fur every separate caste; but the railways 
had net been opened ehs months before the carriages were crammed with every 
description uf posaeugerg. The fact is, WO argue from the wrong end wbeu we Bay 
tbat> ljen*use such aud Hitch people do not travel, or do not have carts or cariiagas, 
therefore, when a railway or a road is made* they will not travel by the railway or pal- 
carts and carriages upon the road. litit, gentleman, them is one oilier great quebtlon 
connected with the interesting subject now placed before ns, and that is the t| ucation 
oi irrigation, I balieue there is no single word in the whole of the English language 
which in tbs short limits of its few Jetlere comprises, such good things for India a? the 
word “ irrigation.'* That the attention of our statesmen Ilo# lately been attracted to 
the EuhjCct is an Undoubted fact; hut why? It has been from pressure from outer d-e. 
Thera lias Wn a great jealousy upon teat subject through tbs who to official class, of 
Jndist; why, it is difficult to Hay. That irrigation has succeeded in yfadraf, where the 
principles and the science of Sir Arthur Cotton have prevailed, is an undoubted foot. 
That wo hive hud one great canal 1 b Bengal is an undoubted fact. That- the 
success uf the one is beyond all question BO one will dispute ; that the success 
of the other is questionable perhaps may he admitted. Beyond all doubt the great 
waterworks,, the great artificial utillsition of tbe water in the Madras Presidency, 
has been of vast and incalculable benefit to milliouE of the cultivators; and iiicre 
ean he no qncttlon that if timtsy&tom had prevailed in Orissa, GiiQ/KiO of our fell*TF- 
suhj ceta won I d have been snved from death. In Bengal the work Lss not been attended 
with the name jmceess. I expected, when I heard Sir Arthur Cotton was going to read 
a paper in which the great subject of irri gatiuu would he introduced, that we should 
hivo had a much more numerous ftSftembSy IttftB WO have, to-night. That subject 
Is so vast, so important, and so intimately eunnseted wills the material prosperity and 
welfare of Ind La, that I think wo Ehanl d- on some e future occasion, I hop* net a far 
distant one, have the opportunity of fully discuss Jug it In all its hearings. During 
the whole period of our rule in India* those waters have been rolling down in silent 
majesty, ailing upon us to utilise them for the benefit of oar fallow-eicatanis, nod wg 
have never done so except upon a small and partial scale. Buying over that subject 
for a future Mission, I would just conEmo the few remarks I mnke to this present paper 
of £>ir Arthur Cotton's, f tbink Sir Arthur Cotton’s cri ttei&m rather aevere upon the 

Ctovenuaent offlclik, bat I think at tlie same tim e ntnfrtftntiLs 4f it In jest. It appearc 
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to me from the long experience 1 have had, and the particular connexion 7 have had 
with the subject of irrigation I&tcdy, having taken it up as a matter of general 
interest, that we never da succeed in India, when any great question I& mooted. 
In gaining at fira* the best opinions; it Is difficult to say why, But it is a legitimate 
part of the duty of this Association, When any great subject, in which the interests 
of India are concerned, is started, to endeavour to obtain the most pound, the 
meat scientific, and the most national views of the best qualified persons, and net 
to ho content with the opinion Of a man, because he happens to ail in office, who 
known nothing ihont the matter, and Who entertains the absurd and ridiculous fancies 
which hive been SO ably exposed by Six Arthur Oottgn, With regard to the present 
question, I am not aware exactly i.n wbaE position it stands* whether it is now opposed 
by the officials oftho Government, whether it is going on, or whether tt is ulorving 
from want of encouragement* 

Sin A klt nun Corson—It is going on to a certain extent, hut it is entirely against 
the will of the Governor-General and the Government of India* It Tias been pressed 
upon them by the homo authorities, 

Mr, Txvuift—Tho question brought before u& Beems tu me an extremely important, 
question for u& to consider. If the paper Sir Arthur Cotton has read were placed at 
OUT disposal, by being printed, or :n any other way, and if we, aa members of this 
Association, made ourselves masters of the subject, and coutd really and coUBCieiS' 
tiouely coincide with the opinions he has, stated, and come to the conclusion that water 
comwuinication is Lire thing required for India, that many millions in India would 
benefit by it, that produce and passengers could be carried by It at a much BmaUcr 
expense and with much greater comlbrt and facility than by railways ; and if, having 
come to that conclusion, we pressed It upon the authorities with the utmost influence 
of tho Society, I know of no matter more suited to our particular province. It is a 
very difficult subject, no doubt, and would require a little study. From wbat I know 
of Sir Arthur Cotton, and from what I have read of hl& most able papers and disqui^ 
sSt[&n& upon ike subject, I feel mynolf nine-tenths convinced that bEs statemeals ara 
true. If so, tho importance of the subject can scarcely be exaggerated. If these 
startling disclosures which he has made bo tree about the extraordinary difference in 
expend, com Fork and certainty, what conceivable Subject ran be more important to 
India at this moment 3 TYhat can be of more advantage to India titan to open up her 
great resources—coal among other things—to give her at the same time the bJeH&inga 
of irrigation, to secure her from scarcity and drought, and also from inundation (for it 
seems a double purpose is served by these aril fieial waterworks; they pave you from 
drought and they save you from inundation—tho two curses of India) 1 Elcu wo 
rcmenihar that the great majority of the lions of India arc dqw deriving their sub- 
as&Ecnee from small patches of laud, thud those patches of land arc subjected to all tho 
vicissitudes OF the climate, and that It is dependent upon snob caprices of nature 
whether thoM millions have a full stomach or whether themselves and their families 
art starved, wbat can be more important to "the welfare of the whole country than 
that the Crops of those little patehe& of land should tm seemed to them by a certain 
and regular supply of water 1 It is utterly impossible that any one other thing In Lhe 
whale of the resources of science can be of greater importance to India than that cuo 
No. 1, ToT. IT.' G t 
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quwtion of irrigation. The pupur which has now been read, though to a very thin 
house, 5a u-iifi of those which i& of the dcspoat ImpfleUneo to i \ie welfare of India, and 
if tibia Aggpclaiian really has tbs interest and benefit of India at heart there if? no one 
subject which we cm with greater advantage take op and follow to ite legitimate 
roaulta* than obis question of water communication from one side of India to the 
other* 

Hr. OmsnoLn Akstey—I entirely ngroe with Hr. Taylcr that this? admirable paper 
la ono which engirt not to be disposed of thus, It may be* and probably is, owing to 
the state of the weather"-! cannot believe tint it ia owing to any general indifference 
on tbe part of the members of this Association—that this paper has been wasted open 
a meeting which hat for the tardy arrival of the gentleman on my right would have 
consisted of the inauspicious number of 13. With the leave of ikg meeting I shall 
conclude with a ruction- It will not. be the usual and formal motion though no paper 
which I biiYQ ever heard in my life hotter deserved ib f of a void of thanks to Sir Airlhur 
Cotton, hewuae that would be equivalent to disponing of the paper for the present 
time, and leaving it to chance whether the question shall ever be re-opened again 
during the present session of the Society. But I do think that this paper deserves to 
he road, marked, and inwardly digested by all who have, or profess to have, the 
welfare of India at heart; sud I do think that It if the duly of those who take an 
interest in India, to be hers, in the only assembly now extant, I behove,, in London 
which contains anything like a representation, of tim wants and wishes of all classes of 
our Indian fellew-subj eets, and to discuss papers of this kind when a gentleman of 
great talent, industry, and honour o&ndescende to bestow his abilities and his ejpe- 
rlenee upon the elucidation of such a subject. It iu only by discussion that the truth 
is arrived at, and if it ho true, as I in common with Hr. Tayler have reason to believe, 
that there are dissentienta out of doors who, cither for no reason at all or for reasons 
that they believe to be gaud, oppose themselves to this great and humane and wise 
work in which Sir Arthur Cotton has been SC long engaged* I think it is only fair 
that those gentlemen should attend here, or, if they do not like the situation, that they 
should choose some other situation* and make their objections, and state the reasons 
on which these objections are founded, so that those objections and reasons might ho 
made us public as die paper which Sir ArLkur Gottorn has read. Tile motion which I 
intend to make, and which it oniy occurred to me a few minutes ago to make, ia that 
this discussion be adjourned to some other night. It will lie, of emirae, for 
the Society to fix whim that night shall be; but my motion is simply that the dis¬ 
cussion b* adjourned, leaving it for some other gentleman afterwards to move Lhat it 
ha adjourned ta a certain night. It is not fair to Sir Arthur Cotton that a paper of 
tbia kind should not be fully anil large be discussed. GenUtmtn arc absent who T 
know wish well to India, sod who show their good intentions towards India tiLueh in 
the game way ag Sir Arthur Cotton is doing in hie own sphere. I may mention Sir 
Bartle frere. I know perfostiy woU Sir Bartle frere hue for years had his intention 
turned to tko subjEct, but owing to the opposition which has been hinted at, noL 
exactly stated, hut sufficiently glanced at to make it perfectly well understood {oppo¬ 
sition not frum ike west of India, Uor from the RflUth Of India* nn-r from the north of 
India, there remaining only one quarter of India from which It could corns}, his 
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end ciLvotirE have t(terly failed. I have heard Sir Hurtle Frere hi msal f shvtej with rcapEct 
to ScEnde, that If (he wafers which fall, away on the wrong side, and are utterly batted 
and josh, were Duly dammed up and husbanded, the whole desert of Seinde might bo 
brought into cultivation without drawing a drop of water from the Indus, TVs have 
not done that Simply because (he revenues of India, instead of being disseminated 
and distributed ail over (he country, are gathered into one treasury, and 1 will not say 
are. wasted but are certainly expended upon matters which (bo people of India have 
no t at heart. It would he very desirable (bat, as t-bero is a proportion in wbi ch the preai- 
danci-sK are ogsessed to the revenoe of tbe country, so there should be some proportion in. 
which the presidencies should have a ebare in the gum total obtained by those means. 
Tbit re-dislribulion has not yet been arrived at; tillit Is, lac dable and. wise endeavours, 
like those of Sir Arthnr Cotton will either fail, or, if they sneered, Limy will only sneered 
after long years of painful and palSent expectation, Are we free in this matter? Are 
we noi bound to take action by tbo egngidorations already suggested to ns, and this 
other consideration, that, where wrong has been done or suffered to be dona, reparation 
is due? Take only one portion of the territory which we have traveled to-nzght 
under tbe guidance ef Sir Arthur Cotton—take the Carnatic : where are tha £Q s 0GD 
—them were morc f but taka the amalleat number—whore are the StbOfi-D wclla and 
tanks wh ich coveted the face of that region with am LUng green fields ages ago 1 Why , 
they have disappeared in tbe course of the ravages of congest. I do not say that (ho 
fault "Lb entirely due to ourselves for that would be to aasert, an untruth, but our 
negleet completed the ruin which the ravages of the conquerors who preceded as 
brought upon that district. Yon remember that every one of thosu wells wa& ft pnidte 
work—it waa an endowment due io the piety and humanity of wealthy natives, and 
oost the country nothing. Where are all the other great works of navigation and 
irrigation—irrigation principally—which India had long age when India vile wealth y ? 
It ban been tbe misfortune of that land te be scourged by cunqno&t, and by the admin¬ 
istrations which eonguust has brought In its train. Wc hare done much for India, 
and we are net chargeable with all the misery which India has sustained at the bauds 
of her conquerors l but of the conquerors we are tbe last, and we b awe had a certai n 
share in the promotion of tbe evils tbe existence of which we deplore, I say we are 
bound tn make reparation for wrong done, or ter what is, much tbe same tiling, for 
disregard and negleet &f ear duty. We are bound to dp all that in uh lice at this 
moment to make that reparation in the moat effectual way, namely, by enabling the 
natives of the soil te live upon the soil, instead of dying by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands upon it. Here is a method pointed out* It ia esid (bat if this method bo 
adopted it will fail so far ns the mtern&Ureflie of the country is concerned' bat, 
having occupied more (ban the ten minutes which is allowed to each speaker, I beg in 
move that the present discussion he postponed until & larger attendance of members 
can be secured. 

Mr. GoaooEf—I riw to second tkc motion which has just been made by hlr, Chis¬ 
holm AnatEy, and I do it upon still higher grounds than (baton which the mo-lldl 
baa been supported by him- It was supported by him on the ground of justice (o 
Sir Arthur Cotton, on which ground, no doubt, there should be on adjournment of Lhc 
discussion ; but I. beg for an adjournment on (bo e Lilli higher grounds of justice tc 
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India and juctlce to this Ag&aeEatlon. The subject which has now boon. broeght 
before 1 JP, ig, perhaps, the most important physical Hutyfero that could 1)0 diacugfied for 
the welfare and progress of India. 3 think Mr. Tablet, in commencing his eloquent 
speech, remarked that were he a railway proprietor he should shake in km ghoes. 
}Jui railways jiikE railway pi'oprieturs are perfectly safe; there is ample support for 
al l tb e rail ways that have yet hean made ‘ hub it is impossible for railways to give 
to India, the cheap and general accommodation for (he traOie which is required 
to JavoEep (be resources of that great and rich and magnificent country, I Mv& 
fqlu mont paita of the globe, aud I liavo teenmjno yet which offers such great facilities 
for water carriage ea India does. I have heard with extreme pleasure tho very able 
paper which has just been read to ua, Though the question of accommodating tho 
traffic of India has been my study for many years, I seas not prepared to hear that hj 
water carriage goods eould ho carried rg cheaply nt thirty miics an hour; but I was 
quite prepared to hear all tho advantages attaching to water carriage which Sir Arthur 
Cotton has pointed out, lu eeeondEag the mail on to postpone this disenssion^ I may 
say ill ah I hope that other menus of communication may he brought forward in con¬ 
nexion with water carriage, by roads, &e, because, if yon have canals, you mimt 
have com nt uni caftans iu them ■ and in many cases I hare found that even a distance 
of ten miles,, whei^ thera wera no rands, prevented traffic holng taken to a eonal or 
si railway I think it would he well, if this paper is to be printed, that it should ho 
printed end circulated before the general diseusaiun takes place—the question 
being one requiring Heme time to consider- I can hear oat ad that 2ms been 
acid of the difficulty of getting officials In India to entertain new aubjodE. Hallways 
have "l-ccl. the fashion for seme little time, aud therefore ijvery tiling else has been 
neglected, and it can only he by pressure from the exterior that they will be brought 
to give Lb&tattention to- the subject ol"water communication which it deserves. I can 
only account fee their Indiifferenco to the euliject in one way i there is a very proper 
and a very good rule which prevents all those connected with the eei vicLa in India 
having any interest in the noli. If their packets wero so dneply r interested as those 
of the gentlemen whose lands would be benefited, you would find that they would not 
require that pressure from without in Order lo develop the rc&aurceH of (he country, 
aod to bring the land and other things to a proper state of development, so aa 
lo return a handsome prodt Go the proprietor. I beg to second the motion of 
Mr. Auetcy. 

The Cnj.nu£,iN naked Sir Arthur Cotton if he would prefer thaft the adjourned dis¬ 
cussion should take place after the publication of the nest number of the journal, in 
February, containing his paper and tho discussion upon it. 

Sir Axustnfc Correx—I do not think II would he of any real use to have the die- 
eussdon escept when Parjiament Is eltting, There would be so few people in town 
between tbe adjournment of its House and its reassembling in February, that the 
discussion had better be postponed till aEtor that time. In the Society of Arls, when 
any sniijceb which they consider of great importance is brought forward, they have 
na adjourned meeting, after a sufficient time has elapsed ia suable members to 
consi d Hr ihe subject, so SS to come prepared fcr a full d rnvw. Ml, My dJ fheul iy a Sways 
has been to get a discussion. _ Some man in office ia to say this and that an an oracle. 
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and no one is to discuss it—it 5 a not considered courteous for one councillor to uiy 
"I dDalit ersiy word yon say” to hie fellow councillor. That in tho real mischief, 
THEe paper, drawn up by the Government official to whom I have referred, la the 
oracle tn Calcutta—nobody must questiun a single word of it, though it says tho most 
absurd, things ever put an piper. What we want, and what this AHHod.it:nn enable* 
ue to have, U areal discussion of the aubjee.t, x, e t ^ ^^5 that discussion, and let 
those who differ from 11s state why they so differ. 

Ml'. 3£ 11’wAt eh— Perhaps I may bs allowed to fiuy one word On what 1 i:lA. fal len in tbo 
course of the discussion. Allusion has bean made to Sir Eartlo Frer?, and I greatly 
rptret that he js not here this evening to give the Association hi* views on tho subject. 
The best proof that I am interested in this question is the fact that I have a large capital 
embarked in the East India Irrigation Company, with respect to wtdcli company a 
qu ett-ion has been asked in the Ilonas kn-day\ Jtllj-000_,t>00 bis been Spent by gaiitlcUlon 
like myself in farm ing that Co mpany, and at this moment the Government are in tho 
act of trying to purchase us np. Though I am Fukaring from their view df tho znaiior, 
J do not think it Mr to say that the Governor-Generai a,nd tho Council do not take an 
Interest in. the question; they only differ with ns as to the mode in which the work* 
should ha curried out, I bcliova tho Governor-General and the Council arc at this 
moment prying to th 0 greatest possible extent the Carrying out of a great system of 
irrigation, but they do not want ii dona by private enterprise. In accordance with 
their theory that tire laud of fnd ia is the property of the Government, they say 
Irrigation works had better be carried Out by tka Government. I may be wrong, but, 

I have reason, to believe that, there is a vary vast sehemu of irrigation in pteparatiesi, 
a part of that scheme being to purchase us np, and, from what I can gather, the plan 
of Colonel Struchoy, who is at the bead of that department,, is te undertake great 
wurka by raisiag large loans. I do not think it js right to aay that Sir John Luw- 
renoo is opposed to ike execution of irrfgtttloQ works, bee&usey from the day ho hccauis 
Goveraar-Genecal of India, ho has not ceased to impress upon tbc Council here the 
importance of undertaking such works. Therefore I ieel wo should not abuse the 
Govemor-GcueraJ, because he has taken a great interest In Iks matter, although he 
entertains a contrary view to ours as in the machinery by which the works should be 
carried out. While we think that such works jme best carried out by private enter¬ 
prise, ho thinks they are carried out better and more rapidly by Government 
officers. 

The OniTMWt—I hope you will not allow Sir Arthur Cotton to leave without 
tendering h Em our very hoarty thanks for the admirable paper which ho bai rood, and 
which I hope before long will appear in print, and obtain that cinCulitkdl which it SO 
richly deserves among those who can really do justigo to the important subject 0(1 
which it treaty. 

Mr, Uapauftai Kaomji—W ith respect to what fell them JJr. Tayter at ike com¬ 
mencement of his olraurvatioES, I undcrakmd Sir Arthur Cotton wot to 0Inject to 
railways, but to he of opinion that there is room both for railways and for water transit. 
The railway' does its work where the traffic will boar tho higher rate, and the water 
communication do-ea ita work where the traffic is required to be carried at a cheaper 
rate, which applies to the principal part of the traffic of India. 
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Mr. Tati.es— l mil merely add a few worth to wlmb Me. Ki&n&ird baft Eaid about the 
Govomer-G^nanil, because 1 happened at Simla to have been tn direct i^mnnnnLcition 
with the Governor-General upon tilts very subject, which I had taken up in a nmvH- 
papar, tlio Pioneei-j which T hud lately established* What Mr. Itmnalrd says is 
perfectly true. Sir John Lawrenee was deeply internaied In the general subject, hut 
ha, in cpmuuin with almost alt the Governlniant officials, thought the Government 
would manage it heller than a private company. I diffbred with him, end told him 
I should oppose hie view of the matter in. the l*ian£er t and E did ro, but I am quits 
sure that he coMoientiousIy thought the thing would be better managed by the- 
Government. 

Mr. Knnr.iiJiji--En justice to Sir Oceil Ecadun, thn Governor of Bengal, E thouid 
fcty that he from the beginning gave every poMiblg encouragement to private enter¬ 
prise ; ha thinks private enterprise the proper thing. 

The Chairman—£ conclude that it ie the wash of the meeting that the farther dis¬ 
cussion of this subject be adjourned till niter JFebru&ryn In the mean time I think I 
may congratulate the Society upon, having hoard lb paper read which is ao 'eminently 
ordculatod to promote tba objects of the Association. JKqpwis eti veritas, ci pnovalebtfj 
and no doubt auoh will be found to' be the cose with regard to this great question of 
Irrigation* Thn mum amply it is di-senasedj the more fcOly aha)! ive see Its true 
hearing* 

A vote of thanks to the Chadem&n, moyad by 3lr. Tuyler, terminated the pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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A Payee was read by P, M„ Mehta, Esq., untitled 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE PRESI¬ 
DENCY OF BOMBAY. 

It is a matter of no small congratulation to the natives of India that 
there docs not exist, and indeed never seriously existed, a necessity for 
any vindication of the political expediency or morality of giving education 
to thorn. Foam the very first moment when the problem of Indian 
education was mooted, almost every Indian statesman of note lias 
ever steadily discarded all in sin nations as to its danger or impolicy. 
There is a story told of Mountstnart Elphin&tone, so far back as when he 
was Governor of Bomb&y, which may bo regarded as expressing the typi¬ 
cal sentiment on the point. It is related by Lieutenant-General Briggs, 
who served under him at the time of the Mahratta crisia. “ On my 
observing in the corner of his tent one day.” says that officer, Lf a pile of 
printed Mahratta books, T asked him what they wore meant fori -'To 
educate the natives/ s&id he; 'but it is our high road hack to Europe^ 
£ Thera/ I replied, £ I wonder you.. as Governor of Bombay,, have set it 
on. foot/ Ho answered, i We arc bounds under all circumstances to do 
our duty to them/ ” And with thes^ wo may fitly record the memorable 
words of Macaulay., that this same path of duty is also “ the path of 
wisdom, of national prosperity, and of national honour,”—words reflect¬ 
ing the highest credit both on the men who pronounced them and the 
nation they represented. We cannot, then, be sufficiently thankful that 
the first and moat formidable objection to the spread of education in India 
was never entertained but to be dismissed with indignation. 
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We may also notice here another obstacle, not less dangerous, which 
was offered with far greater persistency, hut which was eschewed 
with, equal wisdom and resolution—I mean, the demand to impart 
religious at the same time with secular Instruction in all the State 
schools. The arguments which the advocates of this system brought 
forward, end still bring forward ; for, though unsuccessful, tliey are 
not yet extinct—are of no Inconsiderable weight with a largo pro¬ 
portion of ordinary intellects. The truth of Christianity, its vast civl- 
Using powers, social) moral, and intellectual, on the one hand; the 
degrading soperstrtion in which the HiruMs grovel, the- utter stagnation 
of the whole sockl fabric under its petrifying influence, the impotence of 
secular education to cultivate the moral reason, on the other, were all 
adduced to support their demand There was, at the same time, An absence 
of all direct religions) intolerance, which considerably strengthened their 
position. The imprudence, not to say the bigotry, of these high but 
narrow minded men was, however, instantly exposed by keen and able 
thinkers; and, in the Bombay Presidency, Mr, Elphinstoue recorded his 
strong convictions In his celebrated Minute on Education, which were 
folly concurred in by the Home Govern men fc, and subsequently expressly 
sanctioned in the lUcspatch of ldfl 4 —-the charter of the present educational 
principles in India. He says there, l£ To the mixture of religion, even in 
the slightest degree, with our plans of education) I must strongly object, 
I cannot agree to deg with any additional difficulty a plan which has 
already so many objections to surmount. I am Convinced that the con¬ 
version of the natives must infallibly result from the diffusion of knowledge 
among them. Evidently they are not aware of the connexion, or all 
attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously resisted as if they were 
.OH their religion, The only effect of introducing Christianity into our 
schools would be to sound the alarm, and to warn the Brahmins of the 
approaching danger. Even that warning might perhaps be neglected 60 
long aa no converts were made ; but it is a sufficient argument against a 
plan, that it can only be safe as king as it is ineffectual; and in this 
instance the danger involves not only failure of our plana of education, 
but the dissolution of our empire/* Whether the Christian, religion as a 
religion is ever destined to flourish in Indian soil, I will not pretend to 
speculate upon; but all later experience justifies us in agreeing with 
Mr, Elphinstone, that its only chance of Success lies through the jangle- 
paths, which may be cleared by secular education. The worthy people who 
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would let kwc m India a laud of State missionaries may therefore well 
be thankful that their impatience has nat been allowed to defeat their own 
cherished object* arid that a hopeful vista may still stretch before them 
through the rigorous inviolability attached to tile principle of religious 
neutrality. 

Unencumbered, happily, with these primary obstructions, it must not 
be supposed, however, that the problem of public education was to be at 
once definitely or easily solved. The intrinsic difficulties of the task were 
considerable. How and where to make a beginning] what were tbe 
present and potential capabilities of the various languages belonging to 
the country; what the amount of available knowledge contained in them; 
how to supplement it with, or initiate independently, European science 
and literature; above all, how and where to obtain scholars and school- 
matters : were all questions enveloped in a dense crowd of .ignorance and 
misunderstanding. It was absolutely necessary to feel the way step by 
step. A tid, if mistakes were committed, we must not forget that they were 
sometimes inevitable. 

It was as early as the year 1813, when n new charter was once more 
granted to tbe East India Company, that the question of public education 
waft first opened. The Governor-General was empowered by tbe Act to 
eet apart and apply an annual sum of not lets than one lac of rupees, out 
of the surplus territorial revenues, “to the revival and improvement of 
literature" (1 quote the words of tbe Act) "and for the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India] and for the introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants, of the .British 
■territories in India.” 

Previous to this enactment there had been founded a Mnhommedan 
College at Calcutta* by Warren Hastings, in. 1781, and a Hindi! Sanscrit 
College at Benares, by Jonathan Duncan, in 1791, But both these insti¬ 
tutions were avowedly estftbliflhed for political purpose a* and it is to Earl 
Minto that credit is duo for having put the cause of education on an 
independent basis. Indeed, bis Educational Minute of 1811 seems to have 
been the origin of the above provision. This provision was* however, 
strangely enough, simply a dead letter as regards tbe Bombay Pi'cstdcncy, 
being quietly bold applicable only to Bengal- The first movement in that 
Presidency was unconnected with Government. In lSlo a society was 
formed for promoting the education of tbe poor within the Government of 
Bombay. The education of the natives, however, was by no means its 
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primary object-. The honour of storting a society for this exclusive object 
belongs to a nama deeply venerated throughout Western India, and whose 
memory, preserved in a public statue in the Town-Mil of Bombay, still 
hovers as tbo tutelary guardian of all the educational institutions in. the 
Presidency. I speak of the u&roe of Mountstuart Elphinatune. 

Soon after bis appointseut to the governorship, Lt, in 1830, a branch 
society of the Bombay Educational Society was started under his presi¬ 
dency, with the object of native education only in view. In 1833 it 
detached itself under the designation of "The Native Schooi-book and 
School Society,” and soon proceeded to apply to the Government for 
increased and continuous aid. Mr. Elphinstone, while granting several 
sums from the limited funds at his disposal, took the opportunely of 
recording his general views in an able and instructive Minute;, in which 
he emphatically broached the idea of State education, mad laid down a 
programme of public education which was afterwards often referred to. 
He enumerated the folic wing as the principal measures fur the diffusion 
of knowledge among the natives ;—-1st, To improve tbo mode of teaching 
at the nntive schools, and to incr&m thoir number. 3d. To supply them 
with school-boots. 3d h To hold out encouragements to the lower orders 
of natives to avail themselves of the means of instruction thus afforded 
them, 4th. To establish schools fot the purpose of teaching the European 
sciences, and improvements ia the higher branches of education. 5th. 
To provide the preparation and publication of works of moral and physical 
science in native languages, fith. To establish schools for tho purpose of 
teaching English to those disposed to putsne it as a classical language, 
and as a moans of acquiring a knowledge of European discoveries. 7th. 
To hold forth encouragement to the natives iu the pursuit of these last 
branches of knowledge. 

This Minute bore no immediate fruit beyond the small grants mentioned 
above. But on the retirement of Mr. Elphinstone, iu 1837, what his 
financial power ns Governor was impotent to achieve was achieved by 
the influence of the admiring spirit winch his earnestness and enthusiasm 
iu the cause of education had conjured up around him, A. subscription 
was started in his honour, which ultimately reached the sum of about 
80,000 L aud with which it was proposed to found an endowment for three 
professorships of the English language and European arts and sciences. 
The movement attracted the attention of tho Board of Direct ora, who 
agreed to subscribe au annual sum of Rs. 20,000 in aid of the general 
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firnd. The modest English school of the Native Educational Society was 
transformed into the ElpkitisEone Institution, destined to form the nucleus 
of the scattered English and Yernacular schools of the Society through¬ 
out the Presidency. In 1840 it was thought advisable to consolidate the 
different grants distributed through the bauds of the Native Education 
Society and a “Board of Education J> was constituted, consisting of an 
equal number of Europeans and nnrives, named by the Government and 
the Society respectively, which was entrusted with the management of all 
the educational institutions in the Presidency. The contribution of 
Government towards tbo cost of education was fixed fit the annual sum of 
12 , 500 £ 

And now there arose a warm controversy between two parties, who inay 
be conveniently denominated as the Yernacularists and the Anglicists, 
the Former advocating the employment of the vernaculars of the natives 
as the principal media for the diffusion of education, the ktter giving the 
preference to the English language. Already the controversy had passed 
through a phase which it is desirable to notice. When tbo problem of 
education was first taken In Ii&nd, attention was naturally turned to t-Exc 
existing Sanscrit and Arabic languages and. literature, Eresh from the 
study of the history of European civilisation, the foreigners were struck 
with the resemblance which the transitional state of things in India 
presented to the grand phenomena of thelievivnl of Lemming at the close 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, Sanscrit and 
Arabic were immediately proclaimed as the eleisaical languages which were 
destined to perform the same part in the task of Indian regeneration 
which Greek and Latin had performed in that of European cdvilizution. 
The wording of the provision mentioned above of the Act of ISlff, ns being 
intended for the encouragement of the learned natives of India, who it 
was. urged, could bo learned in their own languages and literature, vns 
supposed to give legislative sanction to these views. Hindfi Sanscrit 
Colleges and Mahommedau Madrisahs came iuto vogue, and the Court of 
Directors gave them their approval after thus summing up the value of 
Sanscrit literature. 

,J We are informed/’ they say, “ that there are in the Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage many excellent, systems of ethics, with codes of laws and ccnnpen- 
diums of the duties relating to every class of the people, the study of 
which might bo useful to tliosc natives who may be destined for the 
judicial department of government. There are aba many tracts of merit, 
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we arc told, on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on the applicotiou 
of them in medicine, the kuo-wledge of which might prove desirable to 
the European practitioner, and there are treatises; on astronomy and 
mathematics, iuchiding geometry and algebra, which though thov may 
not add new lights to European science, might he made to form links of 
communication between the natives and the gentlemen iu our service, 
who are attached to the observatory nnd to the department of engineers, 
and by such intercourse the natives might gradually he led to adopt the 
modem improve meats in those and other sciences," 

During the prevalence of such sentiments, Mr. Chaplin, the successor 
of Mr. Elphinetone in the commissiouership of tbo Deccan, established 
a Sanscrit College at Eoonu, in 1821, Experience, however, soon showed 
that Sanscrit language and literature were not only entirely devoid of 
any spontaneous germ of further development, but were useless and even 
mischievous, an far as they wont, for the purposes of a regeneration at all 
commensurate with a nineteenth century civilisation, Dam Molum Hoy 
was the. first who had the courage openly to point out this fact in a memo¬ 
rial, addressed to Lord Amherst, in 1823. He was followed by Macaulay, 
who handled the whole question in a Minute dated 1835, and emphatically 
declared himself against the system pursued, ne being warranted neither 
by the Act of 1815, nor by the beneficial results to be expected from 
it. I enunot do better tlmn quote the paragraph in which bo sums up 
ilia respective merits of the English a^d Sanscrit langoages. L< The 
question now before us,” he Gaya , {i is simply whether, when it is. in our 
power to teach this (i.c. the English) language, w& shall teach languages 
.in which, by universal confession, thera are no books on any subject 
which deserve to b& compared to our own ; whether, when we can teach 
European science, we shall teach systems which, by universal con 
fessiou, wheal ever they differ from those of Europe differ for the worse ; 
and whether, when we- cau patronize sound philosophy aud true liistory, 
we slntll countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace &u English farrier^j astronomy which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding-school] history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long, and geo¬ 
graphy made up of seas of treacle and sens of butter.’* Though 
Macaulay and his supporters were branded as religious enthusiasts who 
proscribed Oriental literature with Rushan barbarity, the Soundness of 
their views prevailed, and Sanscrit colleges were doomed for ever. In 
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the Bombay Presidency, though the Poona Sanscrit College wag allowed 
to continue (and it wae entirely abolished only in 1851), the experiment 
was wever again repeated. 

Routed from the standpoints of the ancient sacred languages of Indio, 
the vanquished party put on a new garb; and took up another watch¬ 
word. The Classicists soon reappeared as Vernacularista Truo, Eastern 
lore was to give way before Western knowledge, but still tbo question 
remained open. What medium for eommuaicating its vast stores of ideas 
was to be chosen as the fittest and best? There were the vernaculars of 
tbo country, the languages which the people spoke and in which they 
thought True, they were dry, meagre, poor in the varied pliant powers 
of civilized expression. But could they not be cultivated and improved, 
as the languages of the barbarian invaders of the Roman empire bad 
been cultivated and improved within historical memory ? There was the 
English, by itself leaving nothing to desire ; but was Stover to he expected 
that a language so intensely and radically Foreign in its modes of speech 
and thought should ever make its way among a people especially pre¬ 
eminent for the possession of an unlimited amount of the inertia of 
conservatism ? 

Such wore the questions which the Board, of Education was called 
upon practically to decide when, in 15d0, it entered upon its duties of 
educating a population of tea millions, at au annual expense of about 
1S } 0001 Already, to a certain extent, a lino of operations had been 
marked out far it, and there were precedents of experiments in tile other 
Presidencies, particularly in that of Bengal. The programme laid down 
by Mr. Elphinstone in his Minute of 1823 bad bean acted upon so far 
ns to establish one tolerably large English school, and a number of Ver¬ 
nacular Schools, with a staff for the translation of English works. His 
colleague, Mr. Warden, had protested against the establishment of the 
latter, but the Court of Directors had pronounced Mr. Elpiiiustoue's 
views as [f sounder and mors comprehensive/ 1, Sir John Malcolm bud 
applied himself vigorously to the*encouragement and extension of 
Vernacular schools. The result was, that- the Board found themselves at 
the head of four English and thirty-three Vernacular Government 
schools, with the tradition of a prevailing bias in favour of tire latter, 
which threatened to over-grow and almost annihilate the former. This 
most undesirable con sum matron was averted by the appointment, in 
lS4i, as President of the Board of Education, of a gentleman who, with 
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sympathies ag warm id tbe cause o£ iia.ti.ye education ae those of any of 
bia predecessors, combi net] at the same time a clear appreciation of the 
end to l>a aimed at and the means to be pursued Sir E. Terry, for it is 
to him T fdlude, deserves our most grateful acknowledgements for the 
fortitude with which ho withstood, sometimes unaided and alone, all 
attempts to defeat the onTy means of education capable of effecting the 
real regeneration of all closes of the people of India, 

The Anglo-Vernacular qne&fion is still of considerable importance; 
indeed, it reappears again and again, sometimes under very grotesque 
forms. It is, therefore, necessary that wc carefully consider it, and place 
it in its true light.* 

What i^ the Teal end and aim of all attempts to educate the natives 
of India ? If the question were put with respect to England, France, or 
Germany, we know what the answer would bo in its main general 
features—To induce the highest adaptability, cither after an actual or 
an ideal standard, of all classes to the various social and political 
duties of their respective positions in life. But will the same answer 
suifioe for India I Evidently not, from the simple fact of the simul¬ 
taneous. appearance of two civilizations mo&t unequal in growth, ouo 
glowing with the strength and pride of full manhood, the other stinted 
early in its Lnfancy, and sunk into concentrated childishness. Renee the 
first paramount aim of education in India is the absorption of the lower 
infr> the higher civilisation, the reformation of the Old system of culture 
by the Hew. Such a consummation wits, however, not to be achieved 
without great tact and delicacy. While' inoculating its own dogmas, 
the new civilization would have to break up, expose, and analyse 
the old hereditary tastes, opinions, habits, customs, manners and modes 
of thought, those short rules of thought and action, unconsciously sucked 
in as first principles, self-evident and indisputable, from generation to 
generation. Such a process, if inaugurated, however, merely as dogma 
fighting against dogma, would bo undoubtedly productive of a mental 
convulsion of the most uuhealthy^charaoter, and the result of which 
would be swayed by the most chance cnicumstancea of life. And even 
the triumph of the higher civilization would not uafrequently assist in 
destroying its own object The passive recipients of the new ideas 
would soon become liable to be taunted, and justly taunted, with the 

* There i& au agitation going on at jjnoHant in the North-W qhIbl'h Provinces to 
obtain rise ertaijlisbrneut of & TbTnaeiPar- University. 
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worst faults of shallow minds, irreverence to age and experience, childish 
petulance, and the pretence of knowledge without the reality, Such a 
transition period would he fraught with the gravest dangers, social and 
political. To win its way successfully and surely, the new civilisation 
must cotne fully equipped and accoutred. It must bring with it not only 
all its settled creeds, but the proofs on which their higher truth is 
grounded. The Indian mind must be made to understand and appreciate 
it before it can be safely allowed to grapple with the old civilisation. Eat 
what sort of education would be necessary for such a purpose, if not the 
highest possible sort of what is called liberal education ? The question of 
popular education is perfectly legitimate, as the great educational question 
of the day, in England and other countries of Europe, where me&us for a 
high education are simply a patrimony. But it would be perfectly absurd 
and out of time and place to ascribe to it the same pre-eminence in India, 
An elementary knowledge of reading, and writing, and arithmetic, how¬ 
ever widely diffused, would no more ho abb to break and loosen the hard 
ground of traditional prejudice than, children’s hatchets of paper, however 
numerous, would suffice to clear a jungle. 

Without disparaging in tho least the modest usefulness of elementary 
education, it may be laid down that in India it must yield precedence to 
the question of high liberal education. True, such high education would 
not be received and taken advantage of by crowds of eager scholars; 
true, it would be confined to a few—a very few, comparatively—the elect 
of God, as the Calvinists would say. But we universally fiud in the 
history cf almost every great movement in the progress of civilization, 
in the history of all the reformations and revolutions cf the world, that 
it is these few men who do the work of the renovation cf the masses,'— 
who, endowed with real earnestness, deep thought, and comprehensive 
insight, create and mould the new ideas, and transfer them thus roady- 
made to the multitude, to be received by them on their authority and 
example. We must here take care to guard against a very common 
misconception, and hear in mind thn^tbese few men aronot to be reckoned 
up absolutely as fi hundred or two hundred, or even a thousand, a 
handful that one or two colleges could send forth after subjecting its full 
numbers to n sort of natural selection ; but a few only comparatively with 
the millions of the whole population $ and in India, the number of these 
few men must he absolutely very large indeed, when we consider the endless 
varieties of people that transform it almost into a continent by itself. It 
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is thus, I believe, sufficiently evident that nil the energies of the educa¬ 
tional department should he concentrated on the high quality of the 
education to be given ns its paramount end and aim. 

The next step in our inquiry ig to ascertain ^whether the vernaculars of 
the country are fitted to become the vehicles of such itn education. 
That in their present fttate they ano utterly useless for this object, is. 
admitted on all hands, even by their staunchest advocates. They have 
no literature, history, or science worthy of "the name, It is contended, 
however, that they could be enriched, rf either by direct translation or, 
which ig preferable, by the representation of European facts, opinions, 
and sentiments in an original native garb," if In the earlier stages of 
improvement," soya H. E. Wilson, the distinguished Orientalist, “the 
former mode & the only one that can he expected ; hereafter* the latter 
would take its place, and would give to the people of India a literature of 
their own, the legitimate progeny of that of England, the living resent- 
bbusea, though not the servile copy* of its parents,” Certainly, this sounds 
most' liberal and philo-Indian. But, unfortunately, the poverty of the 
vernacular languages is such that they do not admit of even docent trans¬ 
lations, Commensurate with the civilization under which they grew up, 
they have positively no forms of expression for the unlimited number of 
European ideas, and their varied shades and modifications* European 
Oriental scholars. are very apt to underrate this meagreness. They 
are able to make something out of tho translations, reading them, as they 
do under the light of their own previous knowledge. But to natives* 
new to the ideas contained in them, they are generally unintelligible, 
obscure, and sometimes ludicrous, Add to this the Herculean nature of 
the task, and the dearth of men able and willing to undertake it. It is 
perfectly chimerical to expect much from a paid staff of translators, and 
we have had early experience of the utter futility of such attempts. In a 
letter to the Bombay Government in 1S32, the Board of Directors allude 
to this subject:—“ The 113 is but one part of your arrangements which 
appears to ns not to work well refer to the mode hitherto adopted 
for supplying school-books. In five years, from ISSfi to 1S30, the works 
published by the Society liave cost the Govern incut 07,333, Govern¬ 
ment, moreover, pays Ba. H ; 400 per annum for the Native Education 
Society Establishment, and gives prizes for translations (Its, 33,700), go 
that, usdneivo of the Dictionary* the total cliargo to Government has 
been Es. 301,^3,1.'' And ni± this expenditure without any substantial 
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results ' indeed* the printed works were proved to have boor* worth less 
than the paper on which they were printed. We cannot, then, too 
strongly condemn the spasmodic efforts to create* on short notice, a ver¬ 
nacular literature, or rather vernacular literatures, for even in the 
Bombay Presidency there are not Jess than, three languages spoken by 
large portions of the population—the Mahraiee, the Gu zero tee, and tho 
Kaoarese, The only efficient mode of developing euch literatures, if they 
ever arc to develop, would he first to raise up a large body of native 
youths thoroughly conversant with Western ideas and notions, and to 
leave to them the task of gradually cultivating each language, and enrich¬ 
ing it with useful knowledge. We cannot, however, postpone our plans 
of education, or procrastinate them till the vernaculars would become 
fit media for high education—a result which is to follow and take place 
through the successful working of those very plans. 

We thus perceive the necessity of entirely discarding tks vernaculars 
for the purposes of a high education, in which case we are obliged Eo fall 
back upon English, But here wo are told that the difficulties in the 
way of tho employment of English for our purpose are more insur¬ 
mountable still. To borrow tbc words of one of the vernacularjiHts 
themselves, “To instruct the natives of India in European literature 
and science, through tho medium of English, is obviously impracticable, 
because experience shows that natives who speak English well, and can 
oven write it with tolerable accuracy, cannot read and understand tho 
commonest English work; the fact is* that they have learnt words but 
not ideas/' The Minute from which this extract is taken is dated 1846. 
Now, eleven years ago we bad the evidence of Macaulay, than whom 
none was more qualified in every respect to form an opinion on the 
subject. And hero is what ha says, i 11 It is taken for granted by tho 
advocates of Oriental learning, that no native of this country can 
possibly obtain, more than a mere smattering of English. This is not 
merely &n assumption, but an assumption contrary to all reason and 
experience. We know that foreigi^rs of all nations do learn our 
language sufficiently to have access to all the most abstruse knowledge 
which it contains, sufficiently to relish even the more delicate grncea 
of our most idiomatic writers. There are iu this very town (i.e. Cal¬ 
cutta), natives who are quite competent to discuss political or scientEGo 
questions with fluency and precision in the English language. It is 
unusual to find even in the literary circles of the cmitinent any foreigner 
No. \ t Yoh II. ** 
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who can. express hicngelf in English with so much facility and correctness 
ns ws find in many Hindis/ And we rnvy say, without mucli fear of 
cantradictiem, that the correotness of this judgment ling be eft uniformly 
verified by nil our latest experience. There remains one other objection 
to the rejection of the vernaculars, and to the employment of English* 
namely, that we would thng. throw away the only means of Co mm uni- 
eating to the masses of the people the superior knowledge acquired iu 
English colleges- In the first pines* the objection ignores the neoeanity 
to which WC are reduced by the hopeless poverty of the vernacular 
' themselves, and assumes that, when we cannot civilize all at onoe, we 
eogbi not to civilize any portion of them,. In the second place, we do- 
r.ot entirely reject the vernaculars. They would, of course, be taught iu 
all the English schools. And the same remark would held good with 
respect to the classical languages, Sanscrit and Arabic. We would put 
them down in the currietuli of our English universities, as f perhaps more 
prominently than they am put down m those of the Universities of 
Bonn and Fails, 

To attOfl up the conclusions to which we hate arrived, namely; 1, That 
the natam of the Anglo-Indian, connexion obliges us to subordinate 
the question of Popular Education to that of n superior Liberal 
Education- 2. That in case of there being a want of menus to carry 
on both objects concurrently, preference was to be assigned to the 
latter over the former, 3, That the vernaculars of the country were 
UL suited to become the vehicles of the requisite high education, and 
that, consequently, English was to bo the principal medium of imparting 
knowledge. 

Tbosc conclusions were net, however, unanimously acquiesced in by 
tire Foard of Education, and at the time of its dissolution in 1834, the 
state of educational affairs in the Presidency was characterized by no 
marked traits in favour of one system or the other. All that tho 
President, Sir Erskhe Ferry, had been able to do was confined to 
preserving the original impulse given to English Education in 1827. 
The consequence was, that neither English schools nor vernacular 
schools were what they ought to have been, and the small annual 
sum of lojDOGL at the disposal of tbe Beard, instead of being judi¬ 
ciously kid out on a few well-defined permanent objects, wag frittered 
away in attempting too much. There were 203 vernacular schools, 
attended by 20,000 Echokre,, The state of these schools wag, however, 
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by no means promising, in spite of the- largo sums expended in procuring 
scalons superintendents and u better race of schoolmasters and echod- 
bootsL They never advanced beyond imparting an elementary know¬ 
ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Above them, but not in any 
order of natural development, there were about 12 English schools in 
some of the principal Presidency towns, and 2 high schools or colleges 
at Bombay and Poona respectively, and a Medical College at Bombay, 
mustering in all about 30,000 scholars. Though cramped for want of 
means to obtain qualified schoolmasters, these schools, so far at they 
were allowed to go, seem to have proved a decided success. They went 
far towards giving a sound education in the English language, mathe¬ 
matics, hi&tory, and geography, political economy, and moral and mental 
science. So mo of the men turned out by the Elphinstoue and Poona 
Colleges, though wanting perhaps in accurate, thorough scholarship, were 
deeply read in Western literature and science, and came out imbued with 
an earnest desire for inquiry and improvement, To the aetteity of their 
awakened minds we owe several beneficial institutions which still bear 
fruit, giving t Lie surest testimony to the use fulness, and the consequent 
necessity of the system of which they were the results—libraries, 
literary societies, societies for delivering elementary lectures on scientific 
subjects, societies for the diffusion of information in the vernacular 
languages, establishments for printing elementary treatises and peri¬ 
odicals. And to them also belongs the honour of having made the 
first movements towards founding girls 1 schools, and oven acting as school¬ 
masters without any remuneration. And last, not least, they commenced 
efforts to shake loose the heavy shackles of superstition and idolatry, 
the first of which were gnawing down, the very vitale of society. Here a 
phenomenon appeared well worthy of observation. As these men were 
drifting about in a yea of doubt with respect to their positive religions, 
their morality, instead of being shaken, appeared to derive additional 
strength and Intensity, as if theic intellects were, exerting themselves to 
fill up the gaps daily becoming mor* apparent in the crumbhug edifice of 
Eaith. And these honourable spontaneous efforts were by no meaua 
tainted with the vice of an overweening assumption of superiority. An 
observer on the spot thus speaks of them: u It ought to be said in justice 
■ to the youth of Bombay, that extremely little of the flippancy and self- 
conceit which lifts appeared in other parte of India, has shown itself 
among them. J ’ 
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These results were, however, more satisfactory as proving the capacity 
of the natives to avail themselves of the new' culture, thin for their 
number or intensity. In one respect, indeed, the experiment had &ui> 
passed expectation The success of the Grant Medical College (teaching 
English medical alienee in the original language) was almost perfect ns 
far ns it went It still produces ft body of men, little, if at all, 
inferior to thojfi produced by miy of the medical aehoolg of Europe. The 
success arose from a happy combination of correct principles with n full, 
thorough organization. This organisation was, h.o waver, wanting in the 
cnse of the schools nod colleges above spoken of. And the sad effects 
resulting therefrom came out strongly in a general examination hold 
in 1S04, A considerable amount of failure was owing, no doubt, to an 
inevitable reaction after the hard-strained efforts whiah had been brought 
to work upon them. But gtHl the fact was patent that the system was 
deficient in definiteness, vigour, and dkoi|jbne. The colleges and tha 
schools were not working harmoniously, tba one to supply the other, 
Neither of them had complete stiffs of efficient teachers and professors. 
Thera was no system of tutorship in tha colleges, and the students ware 
left very much to learn what tbay liked. And there was another defect 
which prevented them from ever accumulating and consolidating their 
Htrflngth—ft universal want of resident schools nod colleges. Perhaps 
in European countries, where tba educational atmosphere has spread 
itself oven outside the pale of the public schools and universities, 
residence and terms-kcepbog has done its work, and is no longer 
indispensable to ft thorough education. But in India, where the 
educational atmosphere itself is yet being formed, where the inner 
educational world lias not yet developed and utilized all its resources 
of mental intercommunication, where the outside world is still choked 
with stagnant exhalations, there is ft crying necessity to prevent any 
waste of mental energy, by nil owing it to be attenuated by constant 
distention^ and to be daily diluted, and even adulterated by the 
surrounding uncongenial atmosphere And there arc special reasons, of 
which not the least important arises from the ordinary scantiness of 
scciftl Intercourse in the country. The foundation of a school and- 
university esprit de corps would go far towards originating a national 
aprit is corps, which would work powerfully upon the estrangements 
of c&stc and creed, and molt them under the warmth generated by tlia 
healthy collision of young minds. 
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These were some of the principal facts elicited by an experience of 
about forty years* when, in 1554, the Court of Directors thought the 
time had arrived for a safe induction of general principles, and rite 
promulgation of a universal, definite system of education founded 
thereupon. They issued their Dispatch of 1554, which,, as I have said 
above, is at present the great charter of the educational interests in 
India. It has now been in operation for twelve years, so that wc are now 
in a favourable position to examine it, observe its merits and deficiencies, 
and indicate the reforms and alterations which it needs, by the aid of 
the experience which has tried it* and still tries it, as well as by the 
experience which produced it. 

In performing this review* it will be well if we realise to ourselves the 
threefold attitude in which the English Government stands towards 
the subject of Indian Education. First of ah, there is their position 
as governos's of the country* in which capacity they may be said to 
combine the characters of absolute monarchs, and the principal State- 
dignitaries. The encouragement to education and learning expected 
from them, as such personages, cannot certainly be less than tbe en¬ 
couragement, for instance, freely and liberally awarded to it it] England 
by the Plantagenets and Tudors and their great bishops and chancellor;;, 
the Wykahiuns, the Wayntletefi* the Wolseys, and other names still 
honoured and remembered in the stately balls of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The advance of modern ideas develops tliss 
position into one of higher responsibility, by entailing the obligation of 
greater comprehensiveness and fuller organization. In the second place, 
they occupy tiro position of the great landlords of the country, thus 
charging themselves, ha respect to education, with duties similar to those 
obligations, for instance, on the English aristocracy and squiredom. 
Thirdly and lastly, they stand out in a position prouder and nobler 
than any position as either monarchs or landlords, in that of the 
apoatlee of a civilization infinitely superior, materially, morally* and 
intellectually, to the indigenous oijilibation of the country. Reflecting 
higher glory* such a mission, however, requires higher sacrifices-, demand¬ 
ing strenuous exertions to overcome tbe contrary forces of national 
repugnance, and tbe apathy and inertia of long-continued ignorance. 

Let us now proceed to see how fur the high duties arising from this 
threefold attitude have been recognised aud carried out in the educa¬ 
tional measures directed by the great Dispatch of 1854. 
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I, Before any' considerable extension of educational effierta aould bo 
carried out, it was necessary to provide adequate machinery- for its ad¬ 
ministration and superintendencCr The Dispatch wisely abolished the 
amateur councils and boards of education which lied hitherto prevailed, 
and substituted a public department of education, with ai> officer at its 
head, deuomjdated tbo Director of Public Instruction. In the Bombay 
Pre si deucy, the successful working of the department, and the capability 
of further improvement which it has lately shown under its present 
zealous and energetic heod f has proved the judiciousness of the policy 
which established it. If any reform can. be suggested, it is the reform 
of a further developmeat, of opening the held of a greater and more 
authoritative -usefulness, by assigning to the Director a seat in the 
Executive Council of the Governor. Such a step is strongly recom¬ 
mended by the examples afforded by France and German y^ where the 
systems of public instruction have been carried to unprecedented 
efficiency. 

II. The next measure was directed towards the perfection and 
systematic organisation of the existing crude institutions for imparting 
a liberal education. In this respect, the Directors wisely availed them- 
selves of the lessons which experience had fought them. t{ Before 
proceeding further/* they say early in their Dispatch, "ifo must 
emphatically declare,, that the education we desire to ece extended is 
that which bus for ita object the diffusion of the improvements, soience, 
philosophy, uni literature of Europe, in short,, of European knowledge." 
At the same time, they proclaimed the English language to be the 
principal, as being the most perfect medium of imparting education, 
recommending, however, a careful study and cultivation of the ver¬ 
naculars in all the English schools. They perhaps erred on the side of 
exaggerated sangnineness when they thought the vernacular sufficiently 
advanced to ho the media for the diffusion of. the knowledge ob¬ 
tained In the higher schools. However, in pursuance of their main 
object, they directed the establishment of a graduated series of colleges 
and, high schools, or what would be here called “Grammar Schools/’ 
with universities at their head, to test and examine their efficiency by 
conferring degrees. This measure has not been carried out, at least in 
the Presidency of Bombay,, in that spirit of liberal thoroughness which 
ought to have characterised it. The blame of this attaches less to the 
local than the Home and the Supreme Government, both of whom 
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■refuged the necessary means for instituting a perfect system. The 
formation of the Bow bay University, indeed, was auocsasfhlly accom¬ 
plished on the model of the London "University* ns a body for examining 
and conferring the well-known English degrees. Its charter and its 
‘e x a m i n ation standards were also xnainly borrowed from the Calendars of 
the University of London, and with the exception of not requiring as 
indispensable all the chief classical and modern languages of Western 
Europe* its programmes have been as high as those of any University in 
England. And they have not been nominally* but in rigid earnestness 
enforced. Every year, notwithstanding, increased numbers flock to it. 
From the few who presented themselves for entrance in its first year* 
there are this year 550 reported as going up for matriculation. The 
attainments of its full graduates are now considered to bo so high that 
the Senate have passed a resolution to ask its recognition at the hands 
of the English universities* and it is to l>e hoped that such a right of 
sisterhood will not be refused in mere pride or indifference. 

The operations of the University* though triumphantly conducted so 
far as regards the depth and quality of the attainments which it teste 
and rewards have been circumscribed in extent, owing to tins inefficiency 
of the measures for graduating a aeries of well-organized colleges and 
high schools* With a deplorable waot of far-sighted liberality, they 
were left deficient in a number of essentials* It seems to have been 
forgotten, that the desire of a liberal education was to be a forced 
growth, more even than that for a more middling and elementary edu¬ 
cation, in a country where the opportunities for its employment in 
practical life wore sadly wanting. It was conceived that the per¬ 
ception of the general enlightening benefits of a high education ought 
to be sufficient causes to iustii an eager thirst for it among the richer 
classes. But these calculations have ever failed. The Hindus would 
never stir unless* prompted by the impulses of a direct, palpable self- 
interest. This has been often bewailed as a strange phenomenon of 
Indiau perversity unwarranted by m any European experience, ■ But is 
it so$ Has it really been that in any country of Europe, however 
■civilised, the desire of high education for its own sake has preceded 
and not followed tbo demand of such Education for direct worldly 
advancement ? More especially, has it ever been in England that such 
high-flown sentiments obtained among a nation priding itself upon its 
intensely practical character 1 .No, not even in France, where the people 
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helve ahown themselves capable of generalising wider views of life, and 
adopting deeper principles of conduct than in any other country of the 
world, has such been che course of events. We cannot but then deplore 
the premature haste with which, the high educational institutes were cast 
avruy frem the fostering hands of Government. The colleges and the high 
schools were left almost as imperfect sa they were before 18£4, 

T3ie Elphinatufle3 College, thr from being raised into a residing college, 
was left unprovided oven with n building, and it is only lately that the 
exertions of its late principal obtained funds for that purpose front 
private liberality. Another more palpable deficiency was. left un- 
remedied—the providing an efficient teaching stuff. The last Edncft- 
tioual Report complains bitterly of this circumstance. “Connected 
with the whole University of Bombay/' it says, u which is the 
fountain-bead of science and literature for fifteen millions of people, 
we have not a single professor of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
or Hebrew, though every one of these subjects are entered in 
the University list of subjects for examination. And jn almost all of 
them numerous candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There 
is only one professor of chemistry, aud no professor of geology* or astro¬ 
nomy, or applied sciences, or even of Indian law,” It is to be earnestly 
desired that the Head Government will take some cognisance of theg 
state of Facts, and provide means to obviate it. In connexion with 
this we may also notice the scheme proposed by Sir Alex, Grant, for 
the constitution of a small covenanted educational service, so that a 
supply of competent men for the higher appointments may be insured 
cm certain principles, and sufficient inducements offered to attract them. 
Though rejected by the Government of India, :n spite of the recom¬ 
mendation of the Bombay Government, the Secretary of State for 
India has premised last session to give it his best consideration, and 
we may be allowed to express* a hope that the promise will be redeemed 
ere long, and in a maimer favouruble to the educational interests of 
Bombay.. 

ILL The third principal measure directed by the Dispatch was aimed 
towards the prevision of middle-class and elementary education► The 
Directors profess to attach the greatest importance to this subject, more 
than even to higimlas?, education. But as the pitch of their language 
ia always considerably toned down in practice, their exaggerated words 
have led to popular education receiving only itg proper consideration. 
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though comparatively, with high education, for move than its duo. 
The lost Report speaks of the Bombay Presidency as being strong m 
vamacular education. This baa been owing very much to the operation 
of what is called the local cess, or a email surcharge of half per cent, 
oh the local revenues, for application to educational purposes. The 
latest returns give the numbers of 173 middle-close, and 1,357 
vernacular primary schools, with an attendance of 23,150 and 79,1S9 
pupils respectively, making a total of 1,520 schools and 102,339 pnpita. 
There Eire, besides, about 35 aided schools, with about 2,800 pupils; 
and coupled with the representation of the efficiency of the schools 
as being fair on the whole, wo may consider this state of things aa 
nearly satisfactory for the time that has passed since 18^4-. 

IV, The fourth, I may euy the lasit- great measure of the Dispatch, 
is directed towards making provision for the maintenance of the system 
which was sketched out. And here the Directors fell into a blunder which 
has been the principal cause of the unsatiafactory state of the higher 
educational institutions to which we have adverted above. After working 
tbemaelves up into a belief of “the impossibility of Government alone 
doing all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the 
education of the natives of India, 11 the Dispatch, commended the intro¬ 
duction of the system of Gi'aute in Aid. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of India that slue is liable to suffer from a 
double set of errors of the most opposite kind a. She is debarred from 
the benefit of English institutions which she has urgent need cf ? while 
others are forced upon her which are entirety unsuited to her circum¬ 
stances. All the conditions which recommended the introduction of the 
Grants in Aid system in England are wanting in India—{1) the wide-spread 
perception of the general and special advantages of education ; (2) the 
existence of a complete and richly endowed set of colleges and grammar 
schools ; and (3) the necessity for the recognition of a denomination 
system of education. This entire want of analogy was entirely sub¬ 
merged in the solicitude to be as ei^jnomic as possible—'if the timidity 
which shrinks from investing on reproductive works is to be called 
economy, In the case of middle-class and primary education the 
strenuous exertion of the Department of Public Instruction have preserved 
the system from utter failure, though even in respect to these tine reports 
of the inspectors state, as more successful, the operation of the local 
cess, or what ought to be called a local education rate on landed proj>erty. 
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For the promotion of high-class education, it has been, as we have shown 
abo-t^ simply a nullity. It is high time therefore, that, at least so ihr as 
this principle is .ooucerood, the Dispatch be reconsidered and modified with 
the light of the experience we have obtained. The expenditure oit 
education in the Bombay Presidency is certainly not so extravagant 
that a moderate increase should be a matter of complaint. There is a 
paragraph in the Report of Public Instruction for ISG6-7 so dearly 
setting out this point, that I will make bold to extract it, ct Tbo total 
Imperial expenditure,' 1 it s&yR, “ on education, science and arts, taken for 
twelve months, gives au annual rate of Ks. 945,340 for 1806-7, standing 
out against Its, 933,184 actually expended in the official year of 1805-0. 
Tbe rata of expenditure for the past and the present year appears, nearly 
stationary, and, when compared with tbo estimated revenues of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency for the current year*—'vis, 11s, 87,5&S, 700 (i.e, nearly 
8,000,000^.^ it appears tc bear the ratio of per cent, to the Presi¬ 
dential revenues. This proportion must be admitted to be small, espe¬ 
cially when it is considered that in England the Parliamentary grant for 
education was 1,030*6001!.* which, on an Imperial revenue of 0B,OOfl,00Of. 
gives a proportion of mere than par cent,, and that the English public 
grant is almost entirely for subsidies to primary schools ; whereas, in 
this countlry, tbo education of tbo people implies not only the diffusion 
of primary instruction, but also the introduction of higher learning and 
science, and the doing for India all that the richly endowed universities 
nod ancient grammar schools, and centuries of refinement have done 
for England. Were 2 per cent, per annum on the Presidential revenues 
allowed to Bombay, tbo whole aspect of the department and the uni¬ 
versities,’ 1 continues to say Sir Alexander Grant, J£ might, in my opinion, 
be speedily changed for the better 1 . 1 " Surely, we might add, this is not 
asking too much from a Government which, as we have seen, combines 
the threefold character of sovereign, landlord, and civilizer. 

Before concluding this paper, sir, I will task the Indulgence of the 
meeting a little more, fer the purpose of seeing if wo can apply the 
knowledge that wc have obtained of this system of public instruction to 
tho consideration of the proposal respecting the Indian Civil Service* 
lately kid before the Secretary of State for India by a deputation from 
our Association. Of the two schemes,— one, for founding scholar¬ 
ships to enable a certain number to come over to E tig land and offer 
themselves for domination ; and another, for transferring a portion of 
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tbo Indian Civil Service Examination to India itself-—the former lias 
found favour, both ’with the press here and the whole English press in 
India, while the latter has been deprecated ot denounced as premature 
and dangerous. Their arguments have been chiefly these : (1) That it is 
of infinite importance that Indian youths should visit England and 
breathe tha atmosphere of its knowledge and enlightenment; and (2) that 
there ig a danger of deterioration in the examination standard, if the 
examinations were to take place in India. I must bo pardoned for 
saying that these arguments betray ignorance of the real cause why 
the clause in the Queen's Proclamation, opening the Service without 
distinction of colour or creed, has hitherto been a nullity, and ignorance 
of the3tate of educational affairs in India. Is it that the want of uieai-3 
has prevented, the Hindus from flocking to England ¥ And, when means 
have been laid at their very doom, how many have come forward to avail 
themselves of theta ¥ We must here take care not to confound the Hindfig. 
with the Parsecs, who are simply a handful in a population of millions, and 
the majority of those whom we ecc here arc of the latter, ndt of the former 
race. Indeed, we have very significant experience on this whole point. 
About three years ago, Mr. Ib J, Jeejeebhui endowed fi ve fellowships, worth 
Its. 30,000 eauh, for enabling five young men to proceed, to England for 
the study of law. Of the three apportioned to the Bombay Presidency, one 
was for a Hindu, the other two being for a Parses and Portuguese respec¬ 
tively. And how many Hindds do you think, sir, computed for this most 
magnificent provision ¥ Kot a single one, sir. The uneducated were 
withheld by the prejudices of caste and country, aud the educated did 
not cam to break abruptly some of the most sacred, social, aud family 
ties, especially when the means of enlightenment were, to a certain extent, 
near at their hands, I do not wist to depredate in the slightest degree 
tho immense benefits to be derived from a, visit to England. But we 
must not forget that lu India itself there are at work, on the Kindft 
minds, those very English elements which go towards the formation of 
the inner strata of English life and English society, in the English educa¬ 
tion which the natives are receiving, in the English literature which 
they are greedily devouring, in the English poetry which they are 
learning to appreciate, in the English history with which they are 
learning to sympathize, The strong Anglicising undEi-curront which 
has begun, running through the deeper intuitions of Indian students bus 
not yet been noted and carefully observed. I will venture to say that 
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in the nutnr&l course of transition phenomena, evolving extreme views 
and creeds, there will ere long be produced in India a body of men out- 
Heroding Hared, more English than the English themaclYog. Thus wo 
aoo that, while on the one band the proposed scholarships would simply 
prove iliaaory as to attracting the Hindu youths to England, the object 
involved in. it ia not wholly unprovided for in India itself. And, moro- 
over^ it would be a positive blunder to draw young men early in life to 
receive their Education bore. High as is the value that baa boon set in 
this paper on English education* if educated young Indians are to devote 
themselves to the grand tusk of Indian regeneration more effectively and 
successfully than unsympathetic, Uikuppreciatiug foreigner this English 
education must have, as the subject for it to work: upon, the substratum 
of Hindi prejudice, and Hindi! superstition, mad Hiudii idolatry. Other¬ 
wise you annihilate their peculiar aptitude for their mission ; you silence 
that voice of power which springs only from the consciousness cf having 
ouce feU, and appreciated, and sympathized with the. faiths and the 
creeds you now expose and denounce. But such would undoubtedly be 
the result if you immerse Indian youths for the lest part of their lives 
in a purely English atmosphere. 

If the Secretary of State for India la desirous of redeeming the 
promise of equality loudly made in tire Queen’s Proclamation, let us 
entreat Mm to adopt the only alternative worthy of an honourable and 
magnanimous nation, 

And what an impulse ond energy such a step would impart to the 
whole educational system. A writer in the IhVyz(£ des JDtuae Mondet\, 
who might very well represent the whole French nation, asks, in some¬ 
what fanciful language, ‘ f ei les collides de Tin dc form ent* ss’ils oat d£j4 
form£ des hommes qui, sous Jes votemeuts ilottants de l'Hindonct le teint 
d 1 Othello, tiendraieut dlgoemant leur place aur les bancs d’une asscmhlda 
politique europGenne, sur ]e siege dn inagEstrat, dans la chairs du pro- 
fesseur, dans 1 etat-major d’une armde, an milieu des socfetls polios, 616- 
gantes et dolaluees d’uns grande capitals If the above large-minded 
policy were pursued, it would not be long before England could proudly 
point to India, before the face of the whole civilised world in answer to 
this demand, (JSdw. Hep. Hurl Hep. Hpeeehet, &c. dr,) 

Mr. HaDaEMaI NaoEGJI thought that, iKmeniTently with the promotion gf the 
li\ghfir data education, the Strenoo-Lia cfihrtt af tbe Government ftheuld V?Q directed to 
assisting mid enconraging popular education, whereby film lower classes would ha 
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gradually elevated so an te meet, the efforts of those more highly educated, He agr-jed 
with Mr. llehta, tint English was tho only medium through which tit natives could 
receive tie higher oIilbs education, the vernaculars being so numcrDus f and ncviU 
requiring a cultivation of itself, Referring to the movement-in Bombay with regard 
to female education, he said that Sir Alexander Grant and Miss JBuy Carpenter had 
recommended a plan of establishing normal schools, for the purpose of providing 
qualified female teachere for female Eebtiole, which plan bad been approved by the 
Bombay Government, but with rtSpcet to which a rather narrow inLeap relation bad 
been given of the Grant in Aid clause of 1££4 by the Supremo Govarmment, Whan the 
sciioala wore first started in ISfQ, the Government were anxious and willing to came 
forward, but those connected with the movement thought Lt would be unadrlsaLk to 
have Government assistance., and they triad to entry on the system themselves. A 
great deal bad been dan a by the natives of Bombay (1,000 girls having been educated 
in different schools), and be thought that that being so* it was almost unjust on tbe 
part of tbe Supreme Government to aay that those having tbe management of thu 
schools must Contribute to tbe extent of half the application made to tha Government. 
He thought that tbe Government, in tbe present state of Bombay as regards education, 
ought to have aome forward with the greatest liberality in carrying out the project. 
The great difficulty now was to gen qualified female teachers. The girlaleft the 
schools before they were eleven or twelve, and for many yean? it bad been found drift* 
cult to bring up a doss of ladles competent to take charge of properly constituted and 
organised girls’ schools. He considered that the application made by the Bombay 
people had not been met by t he Government in that ^spirit in which It ought to have 
boon, seeing what they had already done. 

Hr. Taylor regretted that such an able, clever, and elaborate paper as had been read 
to-night should have been read to a meeting consisting of only twenty-four, mast of 
whom were Rot Englishmen (ivbo it might have been supposed would have takea aa 
interest m snob ntl important question), but Bombay gentlemen, wbo had taken the 
VUrT! in tbe new civilization of India, and who, of course, were prepared to go heart and 
BO? , ,l with Hr. MobEji, and who, there fore, could net be expected to raise aiij discussion 
upon bis paper. A a bo had proposed oll a former occasion,, wbsn Sir Arthur Cotton 
read hi a t» 1 noble paper on Irrigation, bo was very much incl ined now to propose tbut 
the tonal deration of the present subject, which bad been so elaborately and ably trailed 
by Hr. Mehta, should be adjourned and brought before the Association at a time of 
the year when a larger assembly could be calculated upon. 'The suljcct of education 
was one to which he bad paid the greatest attention. As Commissioner of Patna he 
had proposed to the Government a novel scheme of education, in consequence of 
which tho whole scheme of education the great province of Bebur w&* placed 
. specialty under his control. That proposal was to carry out tlmt which Air, Dndahhaf 
Eaorcji hod recommended, viz,, two Epceies of odnoaiLen—-{lot) The high a* class of 
education which those who looked to entering Into the higher offices under (he English 
Government, and thoss who wore rich enough la afford timer for the acquirement of it, 
a-vailcd- tbemeelvcSj such education being carried on through the medium of the English 
language J and (Sud) the education of the masses, witb respect to which Species of 
education it was a perfect absurdity to suppose that those peer children, whose parent* 
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could scarcely spare them fur two hours u day for education, could firal t>i »U acquire 
a foreign language, and could then, through the medium of that foreign language,, 
attain even the rcub manta of scientific knowledge. He agreed with Mr. Ikdnbhai 
Jfuoroji that if the GoTeiument sought the beneiit of India, it would mot only 
direct Its attention to the higher elaes education* hut would devote part of its 
funds* and some of tie machinery at ita command for the benefit of the masses. 
He suggested whether it would not bo worth talcing into consideration the 
advisability of deferring nit interesting and Important Bulyeeta, such as tkiL which 
hod been brought ho fora the meeting to-night, till a Ecason. in. which a larger 
a tteudance might he hoped fur,. Though tamo warn many points r&ised in the paper 
upon which ho would like to make a few observations, he would rather not enter upon 
them now. 

Mr. Maso eujuu CunsrrjuEj. while he agreed that it would be better if Buch subjects 
wero discussed at a season of the year when there would ho a probability of a huger 
attendance, thought a small attendance of persona really interested in the matter dig;, 
cussed was preferable to an assembly of ten times the number* IT they only came eat 
of euricrity. fie disagreed wiLh Hr, DaduLLai in thinking unit the Government were 
to bhnu-3 for requiring from the supportem of the ackoalg a contribution of half LLat 
which the Government were asked to contribute. The misfortune of India had 
hitherto consisted in the people looking to Government to originate everything, to 
undertake everything* and to pc rfee i everything* Americans and Europeans hud 
risen to their pre-eminent position by this curcrprisc and action of the people tlwm- 
erives, and ho considered, therefore, the principle laid down by the Government in 
their Dispatch a Bound one* vis,, if the people themselvea organise schools, the Govern¬ 
ment would moot them half way. If the pm j l etuis of tho schools that bad been 
established for the vernacular education only of tho native girls, had applied to 
Government for a grant in aid, ho did not think they would have been refused* hut 
he bod yet iu loam, that the managers of those girls' schools Lid applied to the 
Government, 

Mr. Me;uta stated thutihey had not yet applied to tho Government. 

Hr, iTjiirocEjEu Ctfnsj^JEB remarked that If the Government had not been asked to 
assist them, no complaint could he mudeoguimt the Government on that -score, With 
regard to English being the language through the medium of which great changes 
might he wrought in the ideas and opinions 0 f tho natives, he thought that there 
oould net be two opinions, and thexafore be agreed with wliui Mr, Mehta and 
Mr. Ikdabhni tfauruji had raid on that point. 

Mr. CnisuoiiM A^sTEr suggested thalaftEr Februaty, when Mr. Mehta's paper would 
have been printed and circulated, end itfi£r Mr. Mehta bad conferred with those best 
able to give advice upon the subject, he should draw np Binaries of Tesoluiiuna eiu- 
bodying in a practical way the views he had propounded, r JCh.e matter would then 
have been considered out of doors* and it would be competent to parEona whe** like 
himBc-lf, agreed with much that had been brought forward by Mr. Mehta, and disagreed 
with a Httls, to give it distinct Aye or xVo upon each point. H-e agreed with Mr, Mehta* 
that the liberal education should be kept apart from the vernacular education. He 
thought that the higher education should be imparted in some cue known language 
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which ia likely to obtain nearly universal recaption, acid tto English language was 
host. for that purposa,, The question ws»E r whether English and tilt vernacular could not 
bo combined, and whether it mid not be made imperative on those who attended 
the schools, and were learning haw to be teachers, mat only to leam English in order 
to acquire the learning taught to them in English, but to abide their examinations in 
their own vernacular. Tlie Asiatic genioa was remarkably acute, and the Asiatic 
memory was remarkably retentive; but,, to borrow a phmaa which has been quoted to¬ 
night, there was too great a tonde ncy am ongat the Hindila to Tetsin words rather than 
ideas;. Dr. Haynes found, that the natives learnt hie lectures which bo bad givon in 
English, by heart, and when they were examined he fbund that they answered his. 
qoogtiona in the very words he had used from the chair. If the examinations of the 
natives wore in their own vernacular, the examiners would ascertain whether they hsd 
really acquired and made their own the lessons they had learnt. dtefredning from 
further observations, on account of Lhe lateness of the hour, ho would merely throw out- 
whether it was expedient that anything should be said with rafarenee to thD question, 
which might in any way tend to irritate she native mind-—whether it Was worth W'ldLfr 
to say anything about" idolatry ” or ^superstition.” 

Certaia Eailbeji, in proposing a voto uf thanka to Mr, Mehta for his very able paper, 
suggested that if Mr. 11 eh in acted upon the proposition of Mr, Chisholm Anstey, to 
draw up a series of resolutions, those resolutions should be sent to him, so that they 
might be printed with Mr. Mehta's paper, and so give members an opportunity of 
.considering them in conjunction with the paper.* 

The vote of thanks having been seconded, was put and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman WsiS moved by Mr. Uadablmi KgOroji, and carried 
unanimously* 

* It Is now proposed to print them separately in a circular which will be sent round 
with the notice of the day of discussion. 


EVESma MEETING, FflJfPAY, Jakl-aht 10, 1608. 


P. P. Gordon, Esq, in the Chair. 


A fafiu?. was read by Colonel T. Q. Halt, entitled :— 

TIIE CAPABILITIES OF THE HILL RANGES OF 
INDIA AND COFFEE AND TEA PLANTING ON 
T HE M! 


The task that I have undertaken is one, that I find, cannot be 
thoroughly gone through in one evening meeting, therefore, I shall 
confine myself, for the present, to the agricultural and commercial capa¬ 
bilities of the mountain ranges of Southern India, trusting that on some 
future, and not for-distant, day, I may have the opportunity of enlarging 
more completely on those in the other parts of that empire, more 
particularly of these in Upper Bengal, and their ■vital importance in both 
a- political and military point of view ; and I shall here only remark that, 
perhaps, few things more particularly mart the great want of foresight of 
the ruhii'fi of India, than the manner in which they ignore the advantages 
to be gained by turning these natural strongholds to better account. 

It may be necessary here to explain that, in using the word stronghold, 
though I do so advisedly, it is not so much in reference to either fortresses 
or natural military strongholds, bilk as refers to the constitution of the 
soldier and of the rulem of the empire, as all acquainted with the climate 
of India must know the deteriorating effects on the European constitu¬ 
tion of a continued residence in the plains, particularly to those having 
to go through much mental work and anxiety, such, for instance, as the 
Governor-General, his council, and the minor governors and. their councils 
are SO eonlianally called cn to exert. 
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These, without doubt, should be located more with reference to a healthy 
and invigorating climate, than to any geographical position, 1 as should 
likewise the European forces, as the facility of locomotion now afforded 
by railway quite obviates the necessity for that regard to the position of 
military station!! that formerly existed, and therefore ahouli the bulk of 
fche European forces in India be congregated at known samtarittmx. 

This measure is now the more imperatively called for in reference to 
the European troops, consequent not only cn the increase of cholera 
amongst those resident in the plains, but that it is obviously assuming, 
year by year, a more virulent form, in spite of all our boasted skill, sanitary 
Bie;tsure?, &c. &c. ; and an extract from an official report, that I shall 
presently read, will show that much of the mortality and illness now 
so prevalent amongst the European troops might be avoided by locating 
them on the hill ranges, instead of so unaccountably sticking them down 
in some unhealthy spot in the plains, where, as a rule, they are likewise 
strategetically misplaced; but as it Is my intention to dilate most fully on 
this point In its proper place in my next paper, I shall refrain from 
further remarks for the present, leaving you to judge for yourselves from 
the following official extract which I shall now read:— 

“ 950 men w-ere quartered for nine month a at Darjeeling (altitude 
8,000 fuet), namely, from April to December, and their daily uverage per 
centage of sick to strength was 5'79 ; they had no cholera, and deuthe 
from all causes numbered I4~20 per 1,000 of average strength. 

men, who were stationed at Dngshale (altitude 5,400 feet), from 
February to December, had an average daily sick of 3-7S per esnt r of 
average strength, and the deaths per 1,000 of average strength were 
13'50—they had no cholera* At Eabathoc (altitude 4,200 feet), 001 
men had an average daily per centage of sick to strength of 7'5-f, and the 
deaths numbered 4'90 per 1,000 of average strength only—they had no 
cholera. While In the plains at Agra, the strength was S76, the average 
daiiy sickness of 0-01 per cent, of average strength, and the deaths 21-60 
per 1,000. At Allahabad, the strength was 1,0 IS, the average daiiy 

1 Ill the gond old dajp of transit by bollock dawk at the rate of miles per boar, 
and the putt averaging Keartidy double that, ir. might have been ncuesKiiy that the 
ruling power* should be restricted to the supposed most advantageous &pot, but which 
certainly Calcutta never could have been; hut with the now lightning me&angor fnv 
correspondence, and tEie fiery iron steeds for transit, it Er difficult to account far the 
pertinacity with which the home authorities adhere to their determination that the 
Governor General should he Rtcwcd in Calcutta, 
bia 1, VoL 1L 
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sickness i'19 per cent,, and the deaths 33 u aO per 1,000 of average strength 
At Meerut the strength was 1,78$, the average daily sickness 7'14 per 
cent, of average strength, and the deaths 22'4$ per 1,000 of average* 
strength/* 

These remarkable and suggestive figures, showing the comparative 
mortality amongst our troops, cannot he too much dwelt on, or widely 
made known; and, to quote the opinion* of one of the principal military 
papers, " to keep soldier? at the latter a moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary, were an act which would bear a very ugly resemblance to man¬ 
slaughter.” J trill likewise read an extract from a lecture delivered at 
the Royal U.S, Institution, by Dr. Mo watt, late Inspector General of 
prisons, Bengal, than whom a hotter authority could not bft. 

' f In India the great resource against climatic deterioration is out hill- 
stations. If the soldiers in India, ware sent to the kills in larger 
numbers, and more frequently than they are now, there is no doubt that 
the necessity, on the score of health, of frequent reliefs from Europe 
would he obviated. The standard of health at these b ill-stations is very 
remarkable. At Darjeeling, there is a. school for children, which has been 
established ever since the station has existed ; and from that hour to this, 
although many of the children were sent up sickly from the plains, not a 
single death has occurred from disease contracted at the station ; yet they 
are of the very class of children w r ho die in multitudes in the plains. The 
same may be said of the soldier himself/* 

But, as I have already said, I must now leave this subject fo another 
opportunity, and proceed with “ the agricultural and commercial capa¬ 
bilities of the mountain ranges of Southern India, 11 and will commence 
with the Neilgherry Hills, as not only being the principal, hut those with 
which 1 am best acquainted. 

On the salubrity of their climate I need scarcely dilate, as this is well 
known throughout India, as they have become of late years the grand 
&amtarium& for those residing in Lower Bengal and Bombay, as well 
as Uadr&j ; for their access by sca^ being distant only eighty miles from 
the western coast, and about $50 from the eastern, with railroads running 
to the foot of them from either coast, renders them more easy of reach than 
any other of the scenifarmnia in India, They arc likewise the resort of retired 
officers, both civil and military, some of whom have opened out codee- 
estates that extend down the sides of the mountains as low as 2,000 feet, 
the climate at which altitude, when cleared of jungle and opened out, 
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agrees with both the European constitution and that of the natives from 
the plains j "but it is their table-land, or from tbs altitude of from 5,000 
to 7,000 feet, that is the moat salubrious. 

The original inhabitants, or those found there by us on our first real 
acquaintance with these hills, (soma forty years ago), are of throe races 
or classes, vis,, the Todawars, a pastoral tribe fast disappearing; the 
Khooiahs, chiefly ironsmiths, and the Burghers, cultivators on & small 
scale. The whole of these people were found to be eking out a most 
miserable existence when first theae hills were resorted to by Europeans; 
but they have much improved since it haa become a samtarium and field 
for European enterprise in coffee and tea planting. 

The area of the plateau of the Ndlgherry Hills comprises about 
500,000 square acreg, of which not more than 55,000 have been brought 
under cultivation. The soil is exceedingly rich and productive, and the 
climate sufficiently cool to admit of Europeans labouring throughout the 
day all the year round. The mean temperature at noon averages Cd? 
in the hottest weather, and the coldest seldom under 38°, with frost at 
night during the months cf December and January, 

The natural consequence cf ao even a temperature is a most healthy 
climate, and these hills are one of the few places that have not been 
visited by cholera; but, as I have no time here to enter fully In the 
description cf these most beautiful mountains and their delightful climate, 
I must refer those who wish for further information to the late Colonel 
Ouchterlony J fl Report of them to the Madras Government, published in the 
-Madras Journal of Literature and Science, voh xiii. No, 54, of Dec. 1845, 
To show how quickly coffee-estate property increases in value, and 
the rapidity with which estates have been opened, in spite of the little 
encouragement given by Government to European settlersj 1 shall hero 
give a list with an extract from the Official Report, on some estates lately 
■ordered for sale, situated in Southern Wynaad, where but a few years ago 
there was nothing but a deadly jungle, where even the enterprising sports¬ 
man scarcely dared to venture ; and it is within my recollection that out 
■of a paTty of five, who did eo on an elephant-hunting excursion, three 
died of jungle fever, and the oLher two only saved their lives by a timely 
trip to sea and homo; yet are these same and lately-dreaded spots now, 
not only tamed into thriving coffee-plantations, but, under cultivation, 
prove to be healthy localities for both Europeans and natives. 

The first on the list of the estates alluded to is the Glen-Dock Coffee 

I 2 
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Estate* comprising 4-, OOD acre?, of which about 250 are under caitiff on, 
wick a nursery of 100*000 seedlings ready to plant out* and with dwelling 
and out-houses, cattle, he. suitable for such an estate, 

Thu estate is valued at 180,000 rupees, or IR000&, without the then 
growing crop, estimated at 80 tons, and valued at about 45,000 rupees* or 
4*n00£. This estate had likewise shipping stores, Ac, attached to it, 
situated on the coast, and with the necessary machinery for garbling, 
cleaning, dso. —but this portion of the estate does not appear to have been 
valued. 

There were likewise seven other estates* vis.: Laclsndic, Cooloor, Char¬ 
lotte, Annette, Adelaide, The Field, and The Walloea. 

These together have about 1,400 stores under plantation* yielding about 
(100 tons of prime marketable coffee. The money value of these estates 
is roughly estimated at about 150*G0O£.; hut as I have full particulars (too 
long, however, to enter here), I shall be happy to communicate them to 
any one wishing"for more minute information. - 

J tr.ay here remark, that my reason for having thus mentioned these 
estates is as well to give some aEerfa as in illustration of what has been 
done* by the English settlers and British capital, f>r this, to the natives of 
India ,terra incognita, and which it would most likely have remained; for, 
though surrounded by some most populous districts, yet the only know¬ 
ledge that they ever appear to have had of these mountains was one of 
superstitious dread* and of the Froog (ac the most easterly point), kept up 
by the reigning power of Mysore as a place of incarceration for urifor- 
tunate state-prison era; and the ruins of this 3iill- fort or goal are still there 
to witness that there did once exist there some sort of an extraordinary* 
out-of-the-way stronghold, as also tile overhanging rock from which 
tradition asserts there was hurled many an unfortunate victim of the 
uncontrolled despotic sway of ihe ruling powers of those days, 

To the aigkt-$eer and lover of the picturesque* a visit to this long.famed 
point or spur is well worth the trouble of the journey; not that there is 
now much difficulty to be encountered, as the whole of the way from 

1 The actual number of cotJJce-estateB now opEned in TVynaad cannot be far short of 
□no hundred* of which the few above described j^tvp a flair average deHcription, 
valuation, tc. There are, besides, innumerable native holdingR, or gatdens; and L 
believe that It is very little over twenty years ago sinee the first estate in these parts 
was commenced, during which period not less Hum l^OQO nems of the wildest, and 
most unhealthy jungles have been brought undet cufiee-eulture, entirely through 
private enterprise. 
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Cooitnoor to it is through a continuation of beautiful coffee-plantations, 
which roach even up to the fatal rock, from which there ia an uninterrupted 
view* as far as the eye can extend, of the rich, grain district of Coimbatore, 
where, with a good, glass, the people and cattle can he seen at work like so 
many pigmies j and for any one inclined for a hter's leap, one of some 7,000 
or 8,000 feet could he taken into the plains below * or, again turning in¬ 
land, as it were, many neatly-kept coffce-plantati-ons meet the eye where 
but a very few years ago there was naught but a wilderness of jungle. 

This reminds me that I must refrain from entering on the beautiful 
scenery of these magnificent mountains (as time wi 2 l not permit mo to do 
so), J will therefore at once proceed with their agricultural capabilities, 
mere particularly those of the hi eilghemes Proper, as, though the Wynaad* 
ranges are undoubtedly a continuation of them, yet they are not generally 
considered as a part of the plateau, of the Blue Mountains or Neilgherrles. 

■Coffee-planting on these is mostly confined to the eastern and north¬ 
eastern aspects, the western and south-western being subject to faT too 
heavy rains for the healthy growth of the berry j though the tree itself 
flourishes well even down on the coast of Malabar, which is perhaps the 
most humid climate in the world, as 13 the whole of the western aspect 
up to the Avalanche, within ten miles of Ootacamuod (the principal 
station on these hills, and fashionable resort in the hot season), and on the 
SLspara, or Western Ghaut front Malabar, where 300 inches of rain has boon 
known to fall in one monsoon j and though a coffee-plantation was opened 
on this side, through which the Ghaut-road passed, yet I need scarcely 
say that it proved a failure, though under the auspices of a well-known 
scientific professor. 

On the eastern side* however, is to be found, a climate remarkable for 
its clearness, and it is here, at the proper altitude, that the finest quality 
of coffee is grown, though the plants are not so productive as in a rather 
inoister climate, such as is to be found on more centrally located 
estates. 

These hills have likewise some oth^r characteristics well worthy of the 
notice of the eeEtler or agriculturist, as, at the different altitudes, almost 
any description of temperate climate can be obtained 1 for instance, at 
4,000 feet frost is never known, and when cleared and under cultivation 
the climate of such localities is most healthy j at fi,Q 0 O feet there is 
seldom any frost, and neither cholera, nor fever has ever been known to 
■exist j while at. 7,500 feet the climate is most bracing and exhilarating, 
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with, it may be said, a- continuous light frost at night during the two mid- 
’winter months and the temperature throughout the year cm all parts of 
tbs plateau ever 5,000 feet ia moat delightful, and admits, of the employ¬ 
ment of European out-door labourers. 

It will therefore be seen that a few miles’ ride will thoro give changes in 
a mild temperature not to he met vritiij. perhaps, iu any other part of the 
world. 

The consequence of this evenly-balanced temperature on the vegetable 
kingdom is most surprising, and there can be seen blended every descrip¬ 
tion of fruit and vegetable both of the Eastern and Western hemispheres; 
and in adjoining estates coffee^ tea, pepper, and all the European cereals, 
flourish equally, which, could not, perhaps, he witnessed ia any other 
country. Thus a homestead, may be established, say at 5,000 feet altitude 
which would enable a settler to dwell in an almost certain healthy climate, 
and mid-way between what might be termed his tropicabgrowing produce^ 
such as coffee, tea, &o, &o. and [his European culture, vis., wheat, barley, 
potatoes, and all the English kitchen-garden vegetables, and most of its 
fruits. 

The climate ia likewise most geniaL for animals of all classes, except 
aheep (on the western aide at least, where too much damp cold prevails for 
them), but the herds of buffaloes kept by tbe Todawars thrive everywhere, 
and are perhaps tbe finest of their species to be met with in any part of 
India. 

Game of all aorta ia likewise plentiful, from the elk to the hare; and 
birds, from the jungle-fowl to the wood-cock; but from tile absence of 
lakes and ponds there are no water-fowl and but few fish; but both of 
ihe&e abound in the surrounding low countries, and efforts are now being 
made by the Madras Government, for the introduction of some foreign fish, 
and I believe that they have succeeded in placing some il goomerry* 1 from 
the Mauritius in the Qotacamund (so called) Lake, This ia a Chinese fish, 
(imported and acclimatised in that island), and though it is very good, yet 
muoh finer and more delicious fish $re to be obtained at the foot of tho 
Coonnoor Ghaut, without either the expense or trouble of their transit 
from distant countries. 

The breeding of poultry is not so much attended to on the hills as 
might have been expected, but this is easily accounted for by the groat 
numbers that are continually being poured into the markets from the low 
country, from whence likewise most of the grain, as well as sheep and 
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cattle for consumption, are procured ; and the mode of conveyance, par¬ 
ticularly of eo heavy 'an article as grain, being a till the primitive one of 
pad-donkeys and bullocks, adds somewhere about 50 per cent, to its 
original coat; and, therefore, living on the hilla is rendered much more 
expensive than, it might ho, had a more easy ascent been fixed upon, as the 
main road into them, which could easily have been found through what 
ia generally termed the Orange Valley route; hut the only aim of the 
Government as yet appears to have keen their easy access as a mnitariwR, 
or refuge for the M&drasseea from the ft grilling** and ** stewing ” day 3 
on the ooistr 

This has, no doubt, been a most praiseworthy object, yet might pleasure 
have been combined with duty had the authorities generally known some- 
thing more of fhe&e mountains than simply their desirability as a place 
of resort, where, at the proper season may be found congregated the 
of society from the surrounding plains, with, perhaps, the most 
picturesque spots in the world for pic-nics, combined with, excellent 
ducting. 

It may appear to some that I have been too minute in details that 
might appear to them of minor importance, but, as an old soldier, I am 
forcibly impressed with the idea that a good commissariat is of the utmost 
consideration, and I feel certain that experienced coffee-planters will 
agree with me on this head, as being ft matter much affecting their 
interest through the gangs of coolies employed by them on their estates ; 
and the dearness of grain and consequent increase of coolie-hire has doee 
much to retard coffee-planting. 1 

I have thought it necessary to dilate & little on the necessaries of 
life, and consequent facility of working estates, as the principal object 
of this paper is to call the attention of capitalists to this land of promise, 
ftg yet but little known except to the few enterprising European settlers, to 
whom too much credit cannot be awarded for the true manly endurance 
with which they have for years eucountered so many difficulties, amongst 
which, not the least, has been the ^vant of assistance and support, &c, 
from the authorities j and though it scarcely can be credit&d* yet it is a 
fact, that until very lately scarcely an effort was made by Government to 
furnish even a road for the ingress or egress of these hardy pioneers, a 
class from whom might be selected many more deserving the Star of India 

* X third of the value of a cr op ia generally 6upp<36e[L to be tu n't iu keeping up 
an estate. 
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thaa some of tho&o who hive received it. T et so far from that having mat 
with consideration from the authorities, I do not believe that there has 
been a single instance of one of this most deserving body having ever been 
even appointed a magistrate^ though their isolated poriciun, being often 
upwards of 100 miles distant from one, or any Government official, with 
hordes of unruly coolies in the surrounding estates requiring the force of 
law to keep them in order, would, it might have been supposed on the 
score of prudence alone, have dictated the necessity for some resident 
magistrates. It cannot bo either on the score of want of ability or 
respectability that this much demanded measure has not been carried out, 
as there are gentlemen to be found amongst the coffee-planters of Southern 
India, second to nouo in the empire in birth as well as edueationn 

I should have wished to have been more explanatory in reference to the 
number of estates and acres actually under coffee and tea planting on the 
Neilgberries Proper, hut owing to my having boon hud up for the past 
month, I have been prevented from following out this subject its I might 
otherwise have donej however, I know that every available nook and 
corner has been appropriated, and a review of what I have shown in 
refereneo to IfVynaad will give a very fair idea of what Las been done on 
the h'ehjc berries. 

The Shevaroy Hills, near Salem, may be said to bo entirely under 
coffee. As to tea-planting, though it is only in its infancy in Southern 
India, yet there is every reason for believing that it will be a success. 

Ita first introduction near (Joonnoor was by Captain Mann, of the Indian 
Navy - but he was 50 discouraged by the many impediments thrown in his 
w&y by the prejudices of the Government official then in authority in the 
Coimbatore district, that for years he relinquished it almost in despair, 
but has., I believe, of late again proceeded with its cultivation, <te, > and 
I have tasted some tea of the growth of this plantation, of a very 
good quality, 

Now, gentlemen, although I fear that I may not have been quite 
so successful as I might have been in laying before you the capabilities of 
the hills of Southern India, still I trust that I have shown that they 
hold a fair place both agriculturally and commercially ; and I suppose 
that I need hardly tell you that the Ntilgherry and Wynaad coffee is fast 
gaining a high character in the European markets j nor that the half of 
she coffee sold as [< Mocha’* in the English market is from those parts. 

I shall only now further add that the great drawback to coffee-growing. 
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as well na to all else in India^ including irapjovemeiiify &e., has been 
the want of capital; let but that desideratum to its advancement be faitly 
thrown into the Indian markst, and not held bank && it is now so strangely 
and unaccountably, and the Eastern empire will tie, if not surpass, all 
others in the growth as well as the manufacture of ino&t articles of food T 
as well as of clothing. 

I must now conclude this subject for the present^ fearing that I may 
have already trespassed too long on your patience, only adding, that for 
the want of time I purposely restricted myself to export produce, yet is 
there a wide field and many large markets within reach for the more 
homely products of potatoes and other vegetables, with railways at 
hand to convey them to most parts—and Madras is now so principally 
supplied ; and I have long been of opinion that dairy farms would 
pay well., with a piggery and ham ami bacon-curing department attached. 

The Qnuavar—I am sure we all feel very much indebted to Colonat Huly for bringing 
so important a subject before u&. It is one on which the welfare of India very maeb 
depends; it is one that the welfare of Europeans in a very great degree depends 
■on. TLi c bill country is the only part of In d La winch it is possi |?tc for thi 9 country to 
Colonise. The great dcridiTBiUiti for Lhu kill pla&iailiocs is simply communication. 
We d o net want Government assistance; we are quite able to carry on the eulti ration, 
and fo compote with the whole world, because, 3 boJIoYUj at the present moment lea, 
cinchona, jmd coifee can he produced in India at ycry much Icrs cost than anywhere 
eke r unquestionably coffee eau be produced at a cost quite 30 per cent. below 
what it etui be produced at In Ceylon, and certain Ey much below tbo cost at which it 
can be produced in uny other large coffee-produeing country. Eut the great draw¬ 
back is want of communication. I do not ulcslh bo complain of the Government, not 
having done more than they have done in the way of opening an communicationa, 
they have expressed thelnvillingnesato do it,and they arc doing a gogd deal, but not 
nearly whac is required, not nearly what might he dona with the fame amount of 
money, if it was done by practical men*and men who would know how it on^rkt to be 
laid nut. Supposing one of our own counties WAS to be left for its main turnpike 
roads, and still mare for its local roads, to A central board sitting in London, in wbftt 
position woe id our communication*; J )e t But aacb is the state of things, at this present 
moment, in the bUb-conutrias. 'There in tooj Lille attention paid to t.be representation* 
of the a&fiooiation« now formed. by the planter*, who arc men of knowledge, men of 
position, men of family, and men. of os honourable bearing as any in tbo scurvies; and 
they ought to he more trusted to lay Out the money that is earn ing bn the Government, 
out of th eir own pockets. I will abide a simple fact, which I have j net been looking 5 nfio, 
in consequence of two linure ago Inuring received newspapers from India, complaining 
very much of the nomfoSIILment of promises made by the Government to have roads 
opened. If ws take an e&tate of say 30b acres (which is the most eligible slice of an 
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estate fox aconocnioa] rimTin-mnraoflt), the tax to the Government upon that estate 
imoonts to 600 rupees. That 3s paid, with the understanding that the money shaJI 
1*5 laid nut 3u improving tba commumofttbug of the locality. Thu carriage of the 
crop of that estate; which would amount at a moderate estimate to 100 tone, costa at 
the present moment f,D0G rupees, and the cost of the carriage of the manure which 
would he required te keep tha estate in proper order after it has become a few years 
old, would SmamoLher 5,000 rupees! the tetel cost, therefore, o! the carriage of tho 
erop downwards, and the manure upwards, amounts to 10,0^0 rupees per annum,. while 
the tax. to the Government is 300 rupees. If roads wnm made dawn the Ghtmla, 
which in must of the different local it lea do not exceed five miles* the cartage could he 
done in a. much shorter time, with much teas loss of weight, for 2,000 rupees., mating 
i difference, upon that little estate of 3GQ oures, of no Ices than 3,000 rupeea per 
annum upon carriage alone, or nearly equal to £2 per acre* which is a very 
handsome rente! for any estate in England or Scotland, All that would be required 
would he te capitalize tho amount of tax which we pay to the Govommout, and atlow 
us to mike the roads. J myself End I believe every other planter, were we allowed 
fo do it, would he very happy te treble out tax to get the roads. You bob that one 
single year's Having, if the reads were made, would permit of our paying a tax four 
times the present amount, if.it wore reisHSaury. Thu money thus raised should ho 
eipcndsd, under Government aupervieton certainly, but. by a committee nf proprietors 

ef the different districts- It shows what the hill-country is capable of when iva find, 
coffee-planting so profitable as it 3g, notwithstanding this drawback. But when yon 
camo to the Seilgherries Proper, the table-land, where any fruit and any grain of 
European growth unu ho grown most adnurtsgeoraly, that drawback acts as un 
absolute prohibition to the cultivation ul those things. You cannot export your 
grain, because tbs carriage along comes to be its value. Ycm'cannot expert your fruit 
for the tame reason. It is only cinchona, tea, and coffee, which are so very valuable 
per ten, which esu be advantageously cultivated, so long as tho carriage is so heavy, 
nod the length nf time Occupied is So great At it i& At- present. It would. listen ish you 
if I were to toll you the number of bullocks required te curry down a single crop of 
one of those estates, and the length of tium it takes to go down and up again: it 
lakes about I JO bullocks to do what one good horse In this co untry'will do. As a 
plan Ggr, and as rep rc?outi ug the planting inlcrcat Out there, I foul much Lndeb ted to 
Colonel Roly for having brought tbia Subject before ns. Jt only requires a little 
pressure from home to get Attention paid to a mutter of such very great importance 
to England as regards eulunimtioE, Lad the means of advantageous employment for 
its aubjccte. 

Colonel HaL.T —^0 people have been worse treated than the planters of Southern 
India. Others have made themselves heard somehow or gthgr. 

Air. Pgwxb—C annot we, as a body, take gome Fitepe in the matter'? 

The Oemilvut—I shall write by the next mall, and request the planters at the 
dlflbseut associations now that the. matter lias beon taken up, to meet and. aend 
home a petition and remoiistrstLcu, jtfow that proprietors are investing their capital 
in the noil, and bolding titles of the soil from the Government, it 3a but lair and just- 
that the local rends of the district should be placed under the proprietors of that 
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diHtrict as they me here. The proprietors would cany out the work at a third of the 
expense under the present arrangement. It would be for the advantage of the 
Oovemmontto have the roads properly opened, for more land would he liken into 
cultivation. Another drawback in that tku Madras (Jovernmon 5 have charged the fulI 
hue of two rupees per acre* the moment the laud is hauded over to the planter—which 
is an unjust thing, and most impolitic, becanae it is making a man pay for jungle 
before ha hna had time to make it produo tire- If the man had the land for say three 
yearn free from l&x, and you then gradually raised the to.*, giving him hve or six 
yens before you charged the fall amount, he would take a larger quantity of land 
from the Government, a& d plant more extensively. That has "boeu the cose in Bengal 
—Madras seems behind tho other Presidencies, they axe grasping at too much, 

3flr. Powvg—Have you heard anything about the " borer 1 ” 

The C&ujullet—* Thu manager of my estates and his partner were applied to by the 
Government when It ftrat appeared, and they stated thou their decided opinion, that 
It would be found that it would not seriously hurt healthy and well-managed estates ^ 
that it only affected trees in an unhealthy and half-dry state; and that It was 
principally owing to the planters opening out the land into grass-land, without 
leaving a fringe of trees which the hoxar lived upon. Where such a fringe of trO§a 
has been left, the plantations have not suffered. But 1 have received to-day accounts 
by the mail from India and Cey’on, stating that one very grant causa of the noise that 
was made in the papers about the borer, was for t]« pnrpo&e of reducing the value of 
a groat many r estates then in the market, by parties interested in purchasing ilaem. 
The planters now seem, by the Jettem I have received hy this post and the former 
poet to apprehend little or no damage from the borer. The opini on of those two 
gentlemen, tc whom I have referred, proves to have been so faj well founded that ia 
not one of the many estates which thoso gentlemen manage lias the borer shown 
itself. 

Mr. Powva—How do they got rid of It where it appears ? 

The Ouaiumax—T he moment they see it on a tree they eut down the tree and hum 
it; it does not affect the mot; they live upon the dying wood of the jungle; and if 
the jungle ia all cleared away, they have nothing to live upon, and therefore they 
oome upa& the coffee4reoe. 

A vote of thanks to C-olonel £T&Ty, moved by Me, Powys, was carried unanimously. 
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The following Paper wm read b y the Secrataiy for CAi’TAfw Chadwick, 
who was unavoidably absent entitled t— 

THE FURLOUGH REGULATIONS OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 

For many years now, the Indian papers have come to hftiui, filled with 
the earnest and teaching appeals of Indian officers fur a liborftl, far-seeing, 
and final adjustment of the rules to govern tlieir future sick'leave, fur¬ 
lough,. and retiring pensions And. as it is now currently obtain mg, that 
the Viceroy haa urged the repeal and liberal amendment of existing laws 
upon the subject, and that Government, accepting grjicefully the necessity, 
i& prepared, once and for ever, equitably, and in a justly generous spirit, 
to model tbuna anew—it behoves us to give a careful attention to the rules 
as they now obtain, point out the anomalies and injustices that require 
sweeping away, and view in a liberal but not exacting light concessions 
that seem desirable, in order to place officers of her Majesty's Indian Army 
on a fair and parallel footing with their brethren in her Majesty^ other 
non-purchase corps, vis., Koyal Engineers, Artillery, and Marinos, ev&r 
weighing is favour ef the Indian Service this consideration, that TvberefcS 
the service of the more fortunate brethren of the above-quoted corps may 
be hie tf&gra per mar^ per feircw, or in other words guo fas et 
c^uou. dtivwit, that of the Indian officer is strictly limited to her 
Majesty’s Indian possessions. Ko ^Woolwich, no Chatham, no Gibraltar, 
Aldershot, Jersey, or Galway for him. Every day over two years in 
twenty that he indulges in a less fiery climate, or indeed, in leave e&™ in 
that fiery furnace, ho must serve ever again, he the cause his energy, 
devetedness to the service, and consequent sickness, or urgent private 
udhirs of his own or his relatives, So reluctant is a man, who has bad hid 
two years of bread, to the intolerable deal of sack, to come back again 
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up-om flick-leave, that it is often too late for his employers, when ho is- 
driven to return, and they receive for hia life, the services of a. broken- 
down man, who might have tendered a vigorous labour for hia pay, had a 
short-sighted policy not rendered penal the only way by which hie failing 
health might in time have been restored. Eew are conversant with India 
and with an Indian conuesioiij who cannot tell off upon then-fingers many 
an acquaintance or friend who could not afford to chuck their appoint- 
incuts/’ or "had been homo over their two years before,” atid died, rather 
than incur the penalty prescribed for those who seek, not only their own 
benefit, but the good of the service that employs them* An, officer of 
Engineers or .Artillery, even if serving in India, can, after he baa been out 
there three years, obtain leave to England, hut an Indian officer, unless 
absolutely so ill as to require it, must wait until his furlough is due after 
ten years (when ho must pay his own passage home and out* and resign 
his staff appointments), nor, aa a rule (to which there are a few exceptions 
as proofs), can he hope ever to be on duty this side of Aden, or share the 
hundred and one advantages homo service holds out* 

The infancy of the furlough regulations, now perpetoated into second 
childhood, had its spring and source in the days when an Indiamn-u took 
from, five to eight months on the voyage, and when there were very few 
officer; to very large battalions of Sepoys, when war was chronic, and field 
service the normal condition of the small band who composed the Indian 
Army. Even then, our honourable matters were mindful of their servant* 
whilst oarefnlly guarding themselves from loss in the transaction; so they 
enacted that, aUhwvjh England being too far off, and a place they by Bo 
means desired to encourage their officers in visiting, yet any officer flick or 
entitled to furlough, if ho would forego the long journey to and fro that a 
visit to England necessitated, might lake change of air to the -Cape* Aus¬ 
tralia, ffew Zealand, or Egypt, or try the JTeilgberries or Himalaya;? without 
diminution of pay, or the loss of a day's service. 

The furlough ruleg were altered in 1354, and the Zoar to flee ynEo when 
stricken by the climate, has been removed, and the most stringent rules 
have taken their place—which rules every officer in the Staff Corps (nine 
out of ten), or holding a staff appointment* must adopt* Thus in the pre¬ 
sent year, when an officer can he in England and make the return journey 
in less time than it formerly took to reach the Capo \ when the service 
has been handed over with India to the Crown, and a desire is believed to 
exist that the officers should labour no more under invidious distinction 
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of bygone day-s, the only amendment m all the old rale has been, that m. 
officer may count either on sick-leave, or upon furlough* two years not 
actually on duty* but at rest away from harness, out of twenty 1 But for 
this privileges, which is compulsory on nearly every person the price paid 
is, that every day over two months' privilege leave (to be obtained only 
during fixed leave mouths), whether in India or the rest of tbe worlds 
whether on siok-leave, furlough, or on urgent private affairs, counts 
against the dual retirement on pension of the unhappy individual whose 
liver* private affairs, Of desire to step with the march of intellect at home, 
will not be content with two years* leave out of twenty, 

Tho former pleasant shooting trips, exploring expeditions (whereby 
gain was wrought to the State), visits to the celebrated places in India* and 
interm ingoings with the brother officers at sister presidencies, are at an 
end ; and let a zealous officer but overwork himself after once having 
exceeded his two years* leave, and forthwith every day and hour of his 
leave is alike piled into one huge addition sum. the total to he deducted 
from his service for pension. Should his health fail him, unfortunately, for 
more than the prescribed period, the laid loss of health in the pursuit of 
liis lawful vocation exposed to tbe effects of a hoc and unfriendly climate, 
he is visited with the punishment of his misfortune, by having his pension 
removed from his grasp by just ao many months or days he lias taken to 
recovery and thns the more he suffers in health, doing his duty to tbo best 
of his ability and constitution, the more heavily and severely is it visited 
upon him as if id was a sin. Few and fix between occur the names of 
those officers who have n&t been forced home sickj still fewer are those 
who, on return from sick-leave can avail them&elvcs of tha furlough they 
may claim after a further residence of six years, for Government allows no 
officer home or out* if on furlough, a passage; and nowadays an officer 
must held an high appointment, or be of colonel's rank, to save enough to 
render furlough advisable if a married man^ and even if peouniaxlly 
feasibly fen to one he has already devoured bis cake, and cannot afford to 
give Government more time over again. Should an officer be possessed 
of the highest class of merit that now obtains in India, a. sound liver, and 
iron constitution, and have been twenty-five years in harness, should ho 
hold an appointment too good for a poor man to relinquish, and wish to 
revisit his native country, tha furlough rules only permit him six months' 
leave retaining his appointment; if be wishes unreasonably for nacre, he 
must vacate—say a political appointment in which he has gained him- 
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self credit, done the State some service and they know it, and of ill the 
ins and outs of whose politics he holds the keys and master mind—sooner 
than give him air, breath, freedom, and a look at his birihpla-co after a 
quarter of a century, the furlough rules would compel hint, to lose hia 
berth, ami the Government to lose Ms services, and alter all the appoint¬ 
ments that Aver a Averting so well, as existent. 

It is indeed no exorbitant demand to hops that the present ventilation 
of the musty rules of old may obtain for the service one year—in every 
seven, of ser vice—on furlough Afith full pay, and the privilege of & passage 
home and on return in the now troop-sceamers at the Government rates; 
the abolition of the cruel enactment of sick-leave counting against 
pension, which does not obtain in the case of any other service, and is 
still less applicable to that of the Indian officer, who knows no change of 
scene or clime during hie service, but must begin and end it in India, It 
is true that since 1S£>7 it has been ruled that sickness contracted by 
wounds or exposure shall free the sick-leave of the penalty attached to it, 
but this is not enough. An officer may have been through the whole of 
the mutiny, exposure, hardship, and fatigue notwithstanding, and be well ; 
and yet three or four more years* residence; in the country may add the 
one straw to the earners back, and when he goes home vvith liver or 
dysentery, it will be as much Teai exposure and hardship encountered in 
the execution of his duty that will take him there ; but no friendly j^gisi 
will be extended in his case to shield him from the doom of serving his 
time over again, on his return to India. This is no -far-fetched supposi¬ 
tion, but the true exposition of the case of hundreds who were during 
various campaigns, surveys, jfec., much exposed, but did not feel it to tell 
on them for acme yearn; whilst those who fortunately fell sick during bhn 
campaign, survey, reaped the benefit of the saving clause, which 
ought henceforth to be made to embrace all who, from no fault of their 
own, are compelled to seek a.change of climate to remedy disease contracted 
in serving their country faithfully* After fifteen years* service, every 
officer might be permitted to retire upon the half-pay of his rank, an 
arrangement that would greatly save to Government, and ease their 
embarrassment at the present time. The lame time thould be conceded 
to officers on furlough for the retention of their staff appointments, as ie 
at present allowed to those Aipon. sick-leave. These boons will bo life and 
encouragement to a drooping service, while the concessions arc neither 
dieproportioned to the advantages enjoyed by their brethren of the before- 
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named services, nor are they exorbitant to grant to men who- leave horns 
and. kindred to work/or cs certainty all the days of their service in our 
Indian empire. 

Taking the case of an officer of either of the three non-purchase corps 
alluded to. It is hut rarely, save of late years, that either of them have 
served in India at all, but even though they do serve there, when they 
fall sick, when they are lncky enough to get leave, their acceptance of the 
boon it not clogged or embittered by the thought that they have to mats 
good every day spent in getting health or enjoyment on their return to 
India, Tbe engineer has Chatham, the artilleryman Woolwich, the 
marine either of them, with fifty other places to which all three have a 
chance of being sent to serve, if they desire not to return at all. Have 
they not adl the world before them where to choose, or to accept if chosen 
for them, as likely Canada or the Mediterranean, if not the Chi ted King’ 
dom, depots to go to, ships, batteries, as the case may be, to gave them 
change, and} by the provisions of the warrant recommended by the late 
!Royal Commission, a pension that is not contingent on where they serve, or 
the number of times that they have been fortunate enough to obtain 
leave during that service. 

It is as well known to the authorities as is patent to those upon the 
spot, that the efficiency of the In distn Army is now seriously hampered 
and impaired by the enforced idleness of a large number of field-officera 
K doing general duty/' and of captains and subalterns ft attached ” to negh 
meats. The duties of the former may or may not wen- consist in member¬ 
ship of one court-martial per month, and sitting at often president of a 
court of inquiry to ascertain the cause of decease of defunct elephant, 
bullock, or undue life in biscuit or salt pork. The duties of the (< attached 
officer” arc nominally what may be invented through the indigestive 
dreams, or fertile brains of the officer commanding the regiment, lbcal 
duties there are none, and although the C. 0. may, and often does render 
the position doubly unpleasant-, no power can make it a pleasant or a 
coveted berth. It is a position alil^e unfair to the officer, his commanding 
officer, the State, and to- the mora t? of the army at large. It speaks well 
for them, the lingering scent of former palmier days having still enveloped 
them to the exclusion of constant courts martial and summary removals, 
for a state more inviting to evil from idleness, and absence of incentive to 
good, cannot be imagined or described. Without an option, deprived of 
even the charge of a company, captains in name only, without a chance of 
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learning or keeping up their knowledge of their profession, they are tom 
from amongst the men they governed and knew, to the detriment of both, 
and either transplanted to take no share in the government of a stranger 
corps, but in mockery to be with it for no purpose ' or still worse, to be left 
with their old regiment, strangers Bitting in the high places, all power for 
good reft from their hands, and an impotent shrug of the shoulders their 
only answer to appeals from the men who have known them from beardless 
bars. That this u no overcharged picture, hundreds of voices arc ready 
to assert in every varied accent of helplessness and hopelessness. 

Why not do one of many things to remedy this crying evil l Give them 
the chance of retiring temporarily on a befitting pay (say save the State 
one third, and give them two thirds of their present pay), with liability to 
be called cm to serve when wanted. Surely more improvement will he 
wrought on them by retiring gracefully, io mingle with the world, than by 
keeping them, eating their hearts out at a great expense, in lone corners of 
our Indian empire* Or if tha retention of claim to their services la not 
desirable, put on the clock AS a special case, grant them proportionate 
pensions, as in the cose of the Indian Navy, and &□ enormous saving to the 
public will be effected, whilst the boon will be bailed with universal joy 
by those who, without duties to perform or take an interest in, arc draw¬ 
ing on their existence, nailed to one point" of our Indian possessions, 
without object, hope, energy of purpose, or any good accruing to the State 
from their strange unhappy position. 

Many officers who are fortunate enough to have served their time for 
pension, are deterred from retiring by the fact of the bonus quosLion being 
still unsettled * Eor two-thirds of their service, with the approval of 
Government official] v expressed, they had stinted themselves of the enjoy¬ 
ments of life to pay heavy monthly instalments to buy out their seniors, 
hoping and trusting in the good faith they entertained of the Government 
they served, that when their day of retirement came they, too, should have 
a little sum to invest in a cottage, furniture, and a ne^t-egg for a rainy 
day* But these hopes have been cruelly and arbitrarily biased by the 
decision of the Secretary of State, nor has Lb ft recent ordering or ossein hly 
of committees at the Presidency done anything for the aggrieved except 
expend a useless Ealary oil a SGorttary at each Presidency, in order to show 
officers that they were rather in debt to Government than in a position to 
hope for anything in the way of refund. As it is not the purpose of this 
paper to dwell upon the bonus question, further than to glance at it as 
No* 1, Yob II. ' je 
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affecting the retirement of hundreds, nay, of nearly all officers, it will ha 
left, in the hopes of its. receiving the separate attention of the Association, 
as a large and grave question requiring grave handling and involving 
large intemte. The question now, which invites present discussion hern, 
the consideration of Govern men b and the attention of the House, is, how 
best the existing effete and obsolete furlough and retiring rules may be 
amended, so as at the least cost-to the nation to restore and further the 
efficiency of the Indian Army, with duo regard to the interests of the 
employer and the welfare of the employed. 

That they have more officers than they can employ it present, and that 
many of the unemployed officers would gladly retire, to the saving of the 
State and the effeionoy of the army, is patent ; but when we stiperadd 
that, allowing the present cumberers half or even two-thirds of their pay 
and allowances to retire on, a broad margin of profit will be left to the 
State, it is to be believed that no expediency to the contrary can stand in 
the way of boldly grappling and dealing with the matter j bat the army 
has been kept waiting so patiently and so long in the hopes of better days 
that it h trusted the wheels may this time be set in motion with expedi¬ 
tion, and no more long years roll over the beads of the officers in whose 
behalf we urge. 

Short leaves in India should bo more be made to count against an 
officer out there, than it does against bis brother in any other non-pur¬ 
chase corps y and etch-leaves, the fruits of bis bitter enemy the climate, no 
longer entail a fresh roiling of the stone, ever to fall backwards when near 
the top ; for be it remembered that by demanding the service over again, 
Government ignore the fresh energy, recruited health, and renewed power 
of work which an officer from England brings to bear upon his duties, 
and which it fa only fair, that the master, and not the servant should pay 
for-^tho loss at the time being a. gain in the end to the Government. 
Besides, the other non-purchase officers, with Sp per cent, more of oppor¬ 
tunities to recruit and keep their health, arc not ho hardly dealt with, 
therefore it cannot be either necessary or expedient in the case of an 
enforced reaidence for a much longer time than they over (unless from 
choice) endure 

With the prices of all things more than doubled since the mutiny, 
never were Indian officers to pushed to compass the duty of living 
gentlemen on their pay. And it must be remembered that for the Wit of 
a majority fn the future, certain hnndreds of captains have given up a large 
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portion of their pay by entering 1 the Staff Corps ; and although this is not 
touched upon to be shown a hardship, being done with the eyes open, yet 
that premeditation will not make a certain sum of money go farther than 
it can, and it is very certain that the struggle for a Staff Corps captain 
to maintain his position as a gentleman {unless a bachelor) is a hard one; 
and it behoves a great Government in dealing with its servants’ wants and 
necessities as set forth in this paper, to remember that all the boon* and 
privileges prayed for herein are marks of a healthy craving for more fre¬ 
quent Opportunities of revisiting England to the invigoration of bodily 
health and the improvement of the mind, both to bo used with renewed 
activity for the employer’s benefit on their return, and not meTe quern- 
ions and groundless grumblings from discontent on the part of the Indian 
officers ; and that In order to facilitate the fulfilment of their desire, taking 
into consideration the poverty of officers, the enormous cost of passages and 
the ability of Government, by the introduction on the line of trooping 
steamers, the boon of passages at Government rates is earnestly sought for 
by officers on sick-leave {unprovided with passage) and furlough for them- 
selves and families. 

As examples of how strictly and stringently, the present retiring rules 
are enforced, the following instances are quoted. Ati officer long upon 
the invalid establishment, and of twenty-seven years’ service, would have 
been, entitled to his captain’s pension in /rss than a mouth, when he was 
so ill that the doctors sent him to Europe. There being no discretionary 
power vested with anybody in the matter, that officer s&Eied, at an enormous 
expense to a roamed man, for India last year, to put in twenty-eight days 
service, all of which, time he could stay at a hotel, or had it been longer, 
performed the active duties of an invalid officer. A major of the locals 
had served his time for the pension of his rank when he came home sick; 
whilst in England ho is promoted to Lieuk-eolonel, but to retire on that 
rank he must return to India and report hi* arrival. A captain of the 
Staff Corps, nearly eighteen years’ service, receives his promotion to major, 
and is amicus on account of failing health to retire upon balf-pay, but 
unless ho wont out to India (when on arrival he could not claim- his half¬ 
pay) ho can only retire on the half-pay of a captain. 

While tbis paper is in preparation, theXtsnesinforms ns that tha Committee 
sitting at Simla has sent in Lte proposed revision of the furlough regulations, 
and that it is in course of being forwarded home by the Viceroy to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India ; but, unless we are misinformed, the amendment is 
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but slight^ and it wore well that ihe whole were framed anew to suit the 
age and spirit of thetimes, instead of patched piecemeal j and above all it 
would he advantageous to- the public and the oificere, were t-ho matter 
gmn free ventilation in the House of Common?; where the absurdity and 
want of economy and justice in the old mica will be found so glaring, 
that conccssiona will be freely made, the road to retirement smoothed liar 
tho unemployed, Mid just compensation being made to the heavy losers 
by the withdrawal of the bonus, the machinery; which has got a little 
mated and out of gear, will again wort freely and uncomplainingly as of 
vore, and still prove a nursery and trial-ground for a race of soldiers such 
aa India has produced, 

Capfoin Paimis— T would with to mention one fact—at the same time aa wo have 
rirtiulea appearing in tlio public prints urging that greater liberality shouldbn) ahou'll 
toward* office^ of ill* Indian Arcny—there cornea home from India a copy of an order 
issued from the India Office, irliicli, instead of being move liberal, crn'toils the 
privileges which have hitherto I icon aowrdod to those officers I allude to. Formerly, 
military officers in civil employ hod one month's leave in a twelvemonth, which 
was cumulative up In three months after three yearn* Berries, Mid they were allowed 
to come to Europe d a id ng iliC iuiCj man Lila' leave of absence; 7 -u fc, wi Lid a the lust two 
mouths, orders have been issued in India, stating thah tbah privilege baa been w.i.l Si¬ 
dra irn from these officers. That di o wh the spirit of i I lllNjral Lty which guides? the council s 
of tlie India Office, and shows haw ncctssary if is for the Association to toko home mea¬ 
sures to try and induce them t.n be niurn liberal toWunlB oiULccrd of tbe Indian Army. 

General Komii—I Ikink it would be as well to bring ia ymir notice the article 
in today’s Hisua. I suppose if the author of IElc paper bad Ieccu pvcKC-nt ho would 
have made sonic allusion to it. It seems that tbe ILopcirt of the Committing which 
assembled at Simla; to which allusion ia mado i n his paper, has been &ent home, and 
the recommendations of tlmt Committee are given in eke article. It Baj e :— fJ IVe 
believe tbe principal recommendations of Lbe Committee arc as follow^—leave to 
England with retorsion of appoiiEtnjcat, in tbe military .service two years, in the 
civil service Hires years,” It muy bo noticed hare that Hiv John tawroncc desired Iho 
Committee to frame a HO I of rules whEck should be applimble to- all public ECrvants. 
The recommendations?, (Inn's Tore, concern both iscrvicas, though tho hardship tinder 
tlio present system is felt principally by military effieera. The Committee recommends, 
in tbe p^onnd place : c< Tjlu(. pay should Iiq allowed al the irate of fifty per coat, gfthe 
acting allowances of this absentee, subject to a maximum of £1,200 p^r annum, and S 
minimum of j£dttO tor civil, anil X250 tor military parsona; the leave on mod leal 
certificate is to be extended to two and three years with retention of appointment j a 
change it io be made in the periods niter '.rhiah furlough can bo obtained, to con^Enb 
in the civil department of two years after eight yean?, and one after every subseLpient 
four yea.iv, of reradancej in the military, of two yearn after eight years, and one after 
ivory subsequent elic years of service in India; there must be service for at least three 
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years after return from leave in 2] 1,1 rope, before fresh leave to Europe tan be taken 
without pay bring stopped; tins HthJ tatiun of Ike total absence of a military officer 
out of India to bo eight yeana on jsuiy, including leave on sick cerlificater The 
Committee also recommends the cxtcnHfou to cMI Bammta of the privilege of lilting 
tdv months’ leave of uIksciicc after intervals of sox years without pay, ami the power of 
uniting priviEogn leave ivlt.Ii such have. 'These are the main al locutions in the present 
system proposed ky the Ccuniniltee, and they certainly seem rca.wpahlc and just. 
They will not appreciably add to the [MictfeBs on the country* and they will tend to 
save our most valuable material —th c lives of ike men who administer or do fend 
British India." It ie it pity that Captain Chadwick is npt present to give U5 kit views 
regarding that-scheme of which* I Hyppc^e, those are the principal details—we might 
have heard fmm hiua whether they would , in hi& opinion* meet the wishes of the 
service generally or ^ot; hut it apreara to me that we might, perhaps, hy application 
to the India Office, be favoured with a espy of the recommendations ef this Committee 
for the information of oDlecis generally, and fur our own Information, su that the 
■Association might he able to see whether any amendment of It might be proposed 
before anything definite wan nettled in the India Cilice about it. 

The On alJuLAif—I de not oli&Crvc that Captain CkadiY leli has alluded at all to tfi □ old 
furlough nflgulatlona still in existence. They granted three ycOitf Leave of ak^onra 
on filch certificate, and the- officers loRt their appuintuaunts. 1 hurt had personal 
experience uf chose regulations, which exist to tilth muinunt. Several officers are now 
at homo under tho old mgulalionh—they get l we? and ;u-(Lalf yearn' pay j and* hefomo 
returning to India they get an advance of the romoiaing sis monchis.' pay. In ancient 
days all leave to Che eastward of tho Gape of Good Hope was granted to uffiucrs wllli- 
out loss of appointments. There is no doubt that the time that la reunited, to come 
from India to England now Is less absolutely than wa* formerly occupied in tint 
voyage from India to the Gape uf Good Hope; therefore there 3 r no FubHiautud 
reason fur refusing to officers in these daya that which was granted to officers In 
ancient days* visu the relentlun uf their appointments wliUa on sink-leave, If that he 
part of Ihe proposal uT thu Gunimittue, 5 L would he only ju&fc and proper that it should 
take eflect. With regard to the article in the Tim?, the Thucs is pretty well 
informed upon almost al! uintton& that In progress, and* therefore, I think it-very 
likely that the statements in tho Times are founded in fact. I do not sq*s that them 
Could ho any difficulty on tho part of the authorities at UlC India Office in JnrnisEimg 
the Association with a copy of that report. If l-kc Association applied to the India 
Office, through its president, for a, Copy, I hare no doubt that ft would Lie given, but 
if net given,the House uf Cummuns will meet shortly* and 1 feel certain that it will 
not be re tuned aherc. Under these oircutnsiaucoH, I think ire can do no more at tho 
present moment than oiler one ikankfi to ike author of the paper for his communica¬ 
tion * an-d though I cannot say I go al together with him in Rome of his views, yet* 
on the whole, I 4Mnk he deserve* the thanks ef his brother officer for raising the 
question. It Is al wayi adv antageous when there is u grievance, or ail iffiu sttoe, or an 
.iriautfieiency of fulfilment of expectations, that ike question should he ratted and 
publicly diseuRHCd. I do nut think on the present Occasion it ia necessary Id say more, 
as no doubt ike recummendatiuna of the Committee will be fully disc usacd both in 
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the House cf Commeus and elsewhere. Allusion has been made to lbs number of 
officers without employment In India. ’tf'liui is stated Is quits (rue 1 have asked for 
returns qf the number and, strange as it may appear, in eenscqucn-ce of the premotiDu 
af all olfltrera after fixed periodaqf Gerviec (L2-years to be a captain, SO yearn to bo a 
major, 2S years to be o liefltenqq t-cql qncl and, SO tin), tbo timq is fast approaching a* 
they are not filling up vacancies, when there will ba nothing but field officers in the 
India]) Army* and I have called the attention of tbe Socrqtmy of fciUite to that, I Lave 
called lor a return of tbe number of officers attached to regiments in the expedition to 
Abyssinia who are strangers to the regiments. There have been Rome most Imprudent, 
and J weld say mischievous, attachment of officers to. regimenta new in Abyssinia, 
who decidedly have not served with the regiments before, and between whom and the 
men there can be no sympathy,—aueli a mode of officering regiment Is duugtroua, 
at all events impel] Lie. I knew an instance at- this moment of a* lqgimetlt in 
AhyrsiuEa- which has bet one of its original officers with it, all the reat being dining hm 
to the regiment, Wbnl H} , mp!)t,tJ)y J , what attachment between men and offitawcun 
there be when men are ho aaaqchued with Hi-rungere? I hope and trust tbutaueh an 
impolitic mode Of proceeding Will no longer Le adopted, and I hope and trust, too > that 
in future the regiments In India will bn properly ntHcorsd, for without a suflleiency of 
officers a native regiment is inefficient. Natives will go anywhere where they are 
led,, bat it requires liurorcans to-lead themj and when properly officered they will go 
anywhere. At the siege of Bhartpore, tbq ltdth Bangui Infantry passed the 7(3 th in 
the trenches, mean ted the broach, and planted their cqlears on the bastion, Ud by 
thair officers ■ and tbsy will do that ub all times and under all cireuiastonces if 
properly led. By the attachment of only tix officers to a regiment, and those not 
necessarily the officers that have served with them al l their live*, between whom and Lhe 
men there can bo no ay m pa-thy, native tM0p£ etc rendered inefficient^ if not dangerous, 

A vote of thanks to Captain Cuxuwidh was carried unanimously. 

The SuofiETAU’'' announced that filty-two members (five of them being life-members} 
had joined the Association rinse his last announcement of additional members. He 
also called attention to the- fact that though the Association new consisted of £20 
members, only ninety had Subscribed anything towards the JournaL The two 
numbers of the Journal published last year hud cost £E43, while the total receipts 
bed bean only £30. It would be impossible to curry on the Journal, the circulation 
□i which W 35 the principal meana whereby the Association hoped to benefit all classes 
in India, it the memliem did not support in He also announced that a Committee 
Meeting would take place in the course of the week with respect to the East India 
Association Banquet. It w as prep used that tbs Lumquet should Luke place 031 the ISih 
Or 25th of HIurcl], at IVillis's Itocune, that the price of the tickets should he twenty.fi;re 
shiJlingu—that each member should be allowed io purchase a second ticket for a 
friend, and that if hjofo than LOG tickets should be token, the Secretary of Stole fer 
Lnclta. and some oLher statesmen eeuncctnd with India should be invited to attend. 
After the meeting of the Committee a circular would be seat to menrbGiu with a 
request that those who wished to attend should OCnri in their names SIS early aa poi&ible. 

On the motion of General North, sceended by Captain rainier, a vote of thank 0 to 
the Chairman was passed unanimously. 



EVENING MEETING* Friday; JawCary 31, 18CS. 
The ILleij os Kellie in the Chair. 


A Pap an was read by EL. B. Easiwiok, Eaq., C.B., F.E.S., entitled:— 

TEE REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Chairman—L adies and Gentlemen, we Lave met togeUicir this evening for the 
purpose of hearing a Paper reeul or (he Itepresculiilion of India in the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment, It is a (iuriKbiti n of vary great moment indeed, one that nut much interest, 
to alt those ccrmeetcd with India, whether natives or not, and I think it aught also to 
call Be great interest in those who are at present iu Parliament unconnected with Indian 
Of course I am not. prepared at prcHeiitj and I think few can be* to give a, very decided 
opinion On the question how the country should be represented jn Parliament.; bat. we 
should ht vary much obliged to any gentleman who Tfill explain his views Upon the 
subject* aud 1 hope that any of those who may agree or disagree with Mr. Efiatwiot, 
whe has boon to kind as to prepare a Faper on the sulyeut, will, whether members of 
this society or not* discuss the snEyect fully. With these few remarks,. I beg to S&fc 
Mr, Niietwirk to be 50 good as to read Ills paper. 

On the let of September next, the Act of the 2let and 2 2d Victoria, 
cap. 100, for the hotter Government of India, by which the powers of the 
East India Company were transferred lo the Crown, will have been in 
force ton years. There has been sufficient time, therefore, to enable 
Parliament to judge of the merits of the present system of governing 
India., Mid, under any circumstances, a debate on the subject might be 
looked for in the approaching aessioo. But, already, several influential 
members of the House of C&miBons have expressed opinions in favour of 
important alterations, and on the 13th of August last year, in reply 
to Mr. Ayr ton, the Secretary of State for India, pledged bimsolf in the 
folio-wing words to discuss the proposed changes-: t( J, am in oorresponjenes 
with the Gbvcmor-General and others on tha several points that have 
been raised, and I can promise the honourable member that when we meat 
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next session, he will liftd tliai I Lave bo t neglected tbs subject, and I shall 
then be prepared to discus the matter with him, if lie thinks fit to bring 
it under the notice of the House. 11 lord Cranborne, in the same debate, 
stated Ms opinion of f< the importance of over-hauling, both here and in 
India, the machinery bv which that great dependency is governed,” and 
Mr. Mill declared that the Secretary of State “would be expected to bring 
forward a meagre which might effect changes in the machinery of the 
Government of India,” 

After etich announcements, it would soem to he desirable that this 
Association, which has for its object “ the independent and disinterested 
advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate means, of the in to recta and 
welfare of India,” should lose no time in arranging and embodying 
in resolutions its own views on the changes in the Government of 
India it may consider desirable, in order that it may be in a position to 
endeavour to influence the Legislature in favour of them. I suppose, 
that it will not he questioned that in matters relating to India the 
opinions of this Association are not- unworthy of consideration, even by 
the Imperial Parliament, The task of governing India by Parliament, is 
by all admitted to be difficult ■ by some, as Mr, Mill, it is thought to be 
almost impracticable. w Such a form of government," says that profound 
thinker, f< is not only a despotism, but the despotism 1 of those, who 
neither bear, nor see, nor know anything about their subjects/” 1 He adds 
that, “tbo real causes which determine the prosperity or wretchedness, 
the improvement or deterioration, of the Hindus, arc too far off to be 
within ten of the English. They have not the knowledge necessary for 
suspecting the existence of those causes, much less for judging of their 
operation.” 3 Eut this Association is composed, not only of English men 
who have made India their peculiar study, but of a large body of the 
most intelligent and best edfloated Indians themselves. It is in the 
power of these native gentlemen to supply information, which cannot, 
perhaps, he obtained from any other source; and it is to be hoped that 
they will not let slip this important opportunity of making known their 
sentiments and those of their countrymen. Even if no other end should 
be attained by the expression of their opinions, the natives of India will 
at least have evinced their patriotic feelings, and done their best to take a 
part in measures which affect the great interests of their country; and wo 


1 Can federations on Representative Government, p. 3&J. 
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know that in ill is way alone the national intelligence can "be educated, 
and a true love of country bo developed. 

Among the changes ’which have already found advocates here, and 
'which T for one hope wilt find wider support both hero anti in Parliament, 
are some which may be classed generally under the head “ Representation. 13 
At present India is wholly unrepresented. The government of that great 
dependency, unlike, that of any other dependency of the British Crown, is 
a despotism, benevolent and paternal certainly, but still an absolute 
despotism, Now we have been told on the high authority of Mr. Mill, 
that, “the only choice the case admits is a choioe of despotism," 1 and, no 
doubt, weighty arguments are adduced in support of that opinion. Still 
the very name of despotism is so odious to Englishmen, that it is only 
natural that the difficult problem "of how to temper our despotic govern¬ 
ment of India by some admixture of representative institutions, should be 
again and again anxiously weighed, and that the hope of striking out 
some new idea on the subject should not be altogether laid aside. In that 
hope I have asked permission to bring the question of the Representation 
of India in the Imperial Parliament under your notice this night, and iu 
doing so, I propose bo discuss preliminarily the subject of the Representa¬ 
tion of India in India; became if a representative form of government 
were possible them, the representation of India in the British. Parliament 
would lose much of its importance. 

“The ideally best form of government,” says Mr. Mill, “ is the repre¬ 
sentative.” 2 I suppose that, hero at Jeost, this statement will be admitted 
to bo true. Representative institutions are twice blest They act bene¬ 
ficially, .inasmuch as, to use the words of tire authority just named, “they 
are a moans, of bringing the general standard of intelligence and honesty 
existing in the community, and the individual intellect and. virtue of Ha 
wisest members more directly to bear upon the government, and investing 
them with greater influence in it, than they would in general have under 
any other mode of organization, j” 2 and they react with no less advantage 
on the governed, by assigning to them a share, however small, of public 
duty, and introducing their minds “to thoughts and feelings extending 
beyond individuals.” 1 By representative institutions which imply a 
participation, to a certain extent, in public functions, a citizen is taught 

1 Considerations on Repreifenteti™ Government, p* 531. 
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n to weigh interests not bis own; to be guided in case of conflicting 
ulaitna by another mile than his private partialities \ to apply at every 
turn principles and maxima which have for the reason of their existence 
the common good j and he usually finds associated with him in the same 
wort minds mere familiarised than his own with those ideas and operations 
whose study it will be to supply reasons to his understanding, and 
stimulation to hie feeling for the general interest,*’, 1 Tt is no wonder, 
then, that in this country, where every form of government has been 
so long and so incessantly discussed, representative institutions should 
have come to be regarded, not only as the best, but as the only possible 
institutions fbr free men. We are not surprised to find that, aa Mt + 
Halfam assures Os, it had become, so long bach as the thirteenth. Century, 
a constitutional maxim, u that all who possessed landed or moveable 
property ought, a9 free men, to be hound by no laws, and especially by no 
taxation, to which they had not consented through their representatives.” 2 
This sentiment, indeed, had become so engraven in the hearts of English¬ 
men, that in the early charters given to the founders of our American 
colonies, “representative government was seldom expressly granted, it 
was assumed by the colonies as a matter of right/' 5 

Such being the case as regards Englishmen, we cannot wonder that 
those, natives of India, who hav& been educated by ths study of our best 
authors, and who have imbibed English sentiments, some of them from 
associating with Englishmen in India, others by visiting this country, 
should be eager to participate in institutions here so highly prized. 
Their eagerness to be governed as we are Is natural, and equally so 
their consequent impatience at the objections raised on account of the 
unfitness of their countrymen for such a form of government, and of the 
probability that, wore it conceded, India Would be dissevered from this 
country.- I propose,- therefore, to examine, the two questions—first, Is 
India prepared to receive representative institutions \ and, secondly, If 
they were granted to India could the union between that country and 
England be maintained, and if not, does justice and expediency require 
that the grant should be made at the expense of a rupture l 

Now, with regard to the fir^t point, we find that no less an authority 
than Lord Macaulay ha& declared, that, by " universal acknowledgement^ 1 ’ 

1 Cd&HtStiHicmal History, vp], m p G& * Ibid. p. 19$, 
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India is not at present fitted to receive representative government. To 
test tills assertion by any tiling like an inductive process is, of course, 
impossible, and all that can be done is to adduce the evidence of a few of 
the most eminent authorities. Hone, indeed, have given direct testimony 
on this head, but indirectly their statements may bo considered conclusive, 
as they prove that the universal tendency of the Indian mind is towards 
despotism, and that in India the masses k&ve not emerged from the 
ignorance and barbarism of the ewly ages of the world. I must parti¬ 
cularly observe that, in making the citations that follow,- I am merely 
bringing together some of the statements that, I suppose, would have 
weight with the public in England. It is on that account that I feel 
myself obliged to argue from them, though I am in no way hound to 
endorse them. The first authority I shall quote is Professor Horace 
Wilson, a warm friend, of the Hindhs, but who says of them,- "By the 
character of their institutions, and by the depressing influence of foreign 
subjugation, they am what they were at least three centuries before 
the Christian era.” 1 Tbo historian, Mr. Mill, declares that despotism is 
inherent in the very nature of the Hindu system. "Among the Hindue,” 
ho says , tf according to the Asiatic model, the government was monarchical, 
and, with the usual exception of religion and its ministers, absolute. 
Ho idea of any system of rule, different from the will of a single person,- 
appears to have entered the mini of them, or their legislators.” 2 If 
th$ world had no king,” says the Hindfl Law, "it would quake on alb 
sides through fear ; the ruler of this universe therefore created a king for' 
the maintenance of this system.” The same writer speaks of the circum¬ 
stances which distinguish the state of government among the Mahtumne- 
dans from that among the Hindfis, as being “all of them to the advantage 
of the former.” Yet of the Mahommedun rule nil he can say is, that 
it was "a pure despotism. 1 * "The government of the (Hindu) society/' 
writes Mr. ELphinstone, "was vested in an absolute monarch, The opening- 
of the chapter on Government employs the boldest poetical figures to 
display the irresistible power, the glory, and almost the divinity, of a- 
king. SfS In his description of the Hiiidfl character, Mr. Elphinstone draws, 
a picture which h irreconcileahle with representative institutions. " Their 
great- defect,” he say?, a is a want of manliness. Their slavish constitu¬ 
tion, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, the subtil ties 

1 Hiitorj of lathi, vof. 11. p, 232 h note. - Ilrid.vol, i. p. £02. 
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and yei-bal distinctions of their philosophy, the languid goftneaa o£ their 
poetry, their effeminate manners, their love of artifice and delay, their 
submissive temper, their dread of change, the delight they take in puerile 
fables, and their neglect of rational history, are so many proofs of the 
absence of the more robust qualities of disposition and intellect throughout 
the mass of the nation, Hi Mohammedan rule Ln India may be briefly 
described from Elphinatone’f History, in one line—"In practice the king's 
office was hereditary, and his power aligolute.” “The Muslims,” aays 
Mr, Evririnc, £( had no general system for conducting their internal 
government The will of the ruler, capricious and uncertain at heat, but 
to which there wag no check, was the acknowledged rule. They were 
bigots to their Teligiom and this bigotry . *, formed another bond of 
union;. The Hindis, on the contrary, Jong divided, even under their 
own great monarchies, into petty principalities that had little intercourse 
with each other, but in the way of quarrel or hostility, had no principle 
of union, except in cases of intolerable oppression, and that only against 
the immediate tyrant of the hour. Their principle of quietism led them, 
to acquiesce in any government once established ." 2 The historian of the 
Mahrattos, in endeavouring to draw an impartial character of the natives 
of India speaks of their vices as having “ originated in a corrupt, oppres¬ 
sive government, and die demoralising effects of an absurd superstition." s 
But he adds some remarks which show that, in bis opinion, thoy are still 
in too uncivilized a state to be qualified for representative institutions, 
n All natives of India," ha says, “ even the most intelligent of them arc 
extremely superstitions, end piano great reliance on astrology, omens, 
prodigies, and prophecies j and nothing of magic, witchcraft, or super¬ 
natural agency, ia tec gross for'the credulity of the multitude” 

Similar evidence might be adduced from many other writers, but it 
will probably bo thought that enough has been given to show that, if not, 
as Lord Macaulay said, "by universal acknowledgement," at least according 
to the weightiest authorities, the people of India, from their indolence, 
carelessness, want of public spirit, and above all from their previous 
training, arc at present unprepared for representative government. 

But it is in Mr, John Stuart Mill’s well-known work that this dig- 
qualification hog been meat fully pointed cut, 11 A people/’ he eays, 

1 History oF India, vol il. pp. It>7, ilB. 
s History of India antler Bihar and irtimiyun, vol. it. p. £3. 
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Ci must ba considered unfit for more than a limited and qualified freedom, 
who will not co-operate actively with the law ami the public authorities 
in the repression of evil-doer?, A people who are mere disposed to 
shelter a criminal than to apprehend him, who., Lika the Hiniiia, wail 
perjure themselves to screen the man who h»a robbed them, rather than 
take trouble, or expose themselves to vindictiveness by giving evidence 
against him. - . . require that the public authorities should be armed 
with much sterner powers of repression than elsewhere, since the first 
indispensable requisites of civilized life have nothing else to rest am 
These deplorable states of feeling, in any people who have emerged from 
tavnge life are, ho doubt, usually the consequence of previous bad govern¬ 
ment, which has taught them to regard dm law as made fox 1 other ends 
than their good, and its administrators as worse enemies than those who 
Openly violate id. Eut however little blame may be due to xbose in whom 
these mental habits have grown up, and however these habits may be 
ultimately conquerable by better government, yet, while they exist, a 
people so disposed cannot be governed with os little power exercised over 
then* as a people whose sympathies ore on the side of the law, and who 
ore willing to give active assistance in its enforcement ,” 1 In fact Mr r Mill 
goes so far a* to represent the state of Oriental nations generally, with 
reference to free institutions, as in some respects less hopeful than that of 
the rudest tribes. “If the nation," ho says, “has never risen above 
the condition of an Oriental people, in that condition it continues to 
stagnate. But if, like Greece or Rome, it had realized anything higher, 
through the energy, patriotism, and enlargement of mind, which as 
national qualities are the fruits solely of freedom, it relapses in a few 
generations into the Oriental state r ? and that state does not mean stupid 
tranquillity, with security against change for the worse, it often xncaos 
being overrun, conquered and reduced to domestic slavery, either by 
a stronger despot, or by the nearest barbarous people, who retain along 
with their savage rudeness the energies of freedom.” 2 

Eut not to speak of other reasons fox' liclic. iug with Mr. Mill, that India 
is still “at a great distance from ripeness for representative government / 1 
there is, according to that authority, an insuperable obstacle to such a 
government in India in the want of nationality, “Free institutions / 3 
he says, “ are next to impossible in a country made up of different natioo- 
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alitiea. Among a people without fellow-feeling, especially If they read 
Sind speak different language the united public opinion, necessary to tha 
working of representative government, cannot exist,'" 1 Community of 
language and religion, and identity of political antecedents* in which a 
feeling of nationality has its origin, do not exist in India, The M&hr&tta, 
the Afghan or Kohilla, the Sikh, the Parsi, the Sindhian, the Bengali, the 
Gorki}*, tho Kanarese, the native of Pegu,, the Khond, the Nair, have 
nothing in common. An advance h being made, no doubt, tc a fusion of 
the innumerable races that inhabit the vast extent of India, but it will be 
well if the causes, of unification now at work should have any decisive 
result in the course of a century. 

Such being an outline of the reasoning as to the unfitness of India for 
representative government, it is time to consider what evidence there is 
for tho reverse proposition. It lias been said that the ■village communities 
show that the natives of India possess the instincts of self-goverment, and 
that, therefore, it is fair to suppose that they will understand, represen¬ 
tative government. Reference also has been made to the system of 
Faoeh&yetSj or juries of five*. amongst the Kindfis generally, and of Pouches 
among the Sikhs, as being evidence in the same direction. As Mr. Milt 
hardly even alludes to these systems, though he is* of course, well-informed 
regarding them, we mu&t Buppc&c that he sees in them no proof that 
India is fit for representative institutions, Examination of the subject 
will, I think, confirm his views. TEse first thing that strikes us iu 
the inquiry is, that the origin of the village community is nowhere 
related even in the oldest Sanskrit writings, but that, however old tho 
record, the community seems to have pre-existed] and that for go long a 
period as to be unfcraceable. Accordingly, Mr. Maine, In hie work on 
Ancient law, 2 thus speaks of it i—"The village community of India is at 
once an organized patriarchal society and an assemblage of co-proprietors 
,. . it is known tc he of immense antiquity. In whatever direction 
research has been pushed into Indium history, general or local, it has 
always found the community in existence at the furthest point of its 
progress. 73 It would be easy to confirm from other sources this statement 
of the extreme antiquity of the village community, On recognising 
the fact, and placing it beside the assertion that this archaic institution 
is evidence of a fitness for representative government* the thought 
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naturally occurs, i£ this be a germ of the bind supposed, bow has it 
remained so long without any sign of 'vitality 3 Surely 3,000 year*, 
would have sufficed to develop it had it been capable of expansion, !Nor 
has it been kept hack by caste institutions, or any other obstacle peculiar 
to India, for the village community exists in many countries beyond the 
Hindu Ko«h, ff The researches of M. de Haxthauscn, M. Tengoborfki 
and others/’ save Mr, Maine, ,£ havo shown us that the Russian villages are 
not fortuitous assemblages of men, nor are they unions founded on 
contract; they are naturaUy-oiganiBfcd communities like those of India. 
In Servk, in Croatia*, and the Austrian Sclavonic, the villages are also 
brotherhoods of persons, who are at once co-owners and kiiijEnen, 171 Now, 
the Sol&vonians and Hindiis arc proved by the affinities of their languages 
to have been one nation in the prehistoric period. They have been 
widely-scattered over the earth’s senfaoe, hut the village community 
common to them has. in the remotest regions and under the most varying 
circumstances, never given birth to representative government ; on the 
contrary,, it has ever been associated with despotism ; nay, the very 
tenacity with which the. Hindiis cling to their village system is, according 
to Mr, Mill, a disqualification pro tanto for the best use of representative 
government. tc Strong prejudices/' he says, £i of any kind, obstinate 
adherence to old habits would he reflected in the represencative assembly, 
and would hamper the action of the executive.’** Lastly, as the same 
writer has observed, K the inveterate spirit of locality, which is inherent 
in the village community, is a strong hindrance to improvement, and 
is directly opposed to the constitutional maxim of this Country, that each 
member of Parliament is a representative of the whole realm/* 

The Panchayet, or Hindi! jury, though less ancient than the Tillage 
community, la admittedly a very old institution* The number five 
something special about it. Thus we find in Sanskrit, five elements, 
five sheaths of the soul, five places of pilgrimage, five religious duties, 
five mystic fires, five months of Shiva, and so on ; but whether the mystic 
idea gave rise to the Panc.hS.yet_, or the universality of the institution led 
to these groups, cannot be determined* It would seem, however, that the 
Panch£yet was the offspring of caste, since in matters of cask the decision 
of regular tribunals was unacceptable, mud in many cases, especially 
as regards Brtfhdians, inoperative* It is unnecessary, however, to du r ell 
1 Ancronfl Law, p, 
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on tho subject, as “ there arc now fow occasions on winch thEa sort of 
assembly is spontaneously bad recourse to, or in which ite judgments are 
regarded as decisive and this,, notwithstanding great pains hiwe been 
taken by the British Government to render it effective./* Amongst the 
Sikhs alone had Shis institution begun to have any political signifies 
tion. Bui, in speaking of representative government for a. population of 
200,000,000, the institutions of a comparatively small tribo, who aleno 
abolished caste, cun have no influence on the general argument 

There considerations seem to lead to tho conclusion that the people of 
India, are far from being prepared for representative government, mid 
must be devoid of that desire for it which a stats of preparation implies. 
Still it is the fluty of India's rulers, as it will be the host justification of 
their "vigorous despotism/ to train their Eaateru subjects in what is 
wanting to render them, capable of that higher civilisation,, in which 
they will be both prepared and eager. for institutions to which they 
are now indifferent. To this end the number of tbn native memfcc.ru of 
the Legislative Council in India might be increased, and some at least 
might be elected, instead of being designated l>y Government. Certain 
bodies might eloot a representative, subject to approval by the Governor. 
For instance, the zaminddrs of Bengal might elect representatives for 
the Council at Calcutta, mod the sind&rs of the Dukhan, the chiefs of 
Kfl-thiawid, and the justices of Bombay might similarly choose members 
for the Bombay Council. Nor can there ha any good reason why such 
councillors should Dot receive an adequate allowarj.es as indemnity, 
according to the practice with regard, to members of Parliament, which 
obtained in England down to 1-Gflld In the same way, every tflhrt 
should bo made to encourage and extend the representative character 
of the Indian municipalities. 

But bore arises the second question which it has been, proposed to 
examine, a question interesting at this moment, perhaps, only as A 
political problem, hut winch must uestnue a deeper importance, ajul 
acquire greater and greater urgency with every step which is made 
towards fusing the people of India, into one vast nationality. Thia 
question ia, If representative govern moot were granted to India, eotild 
the union between that country smd England he maintained, and if not, 
does justice or expediency require that the grant should bo made at 

3 Ucara'a * Government of England/* p. J£J0, 
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the expense of a separation? Now* it has been Suggested that if the 
Crown, or the Viceroy* retained an absolute veto- on the acts of the 
Representative Assembly in India, that check* together with the control 
of the army* would secure the continuance of out rule. But it is 
unnecessary to take pains to refute such propositions* because from the 
very nature of the case all such checks would bo ineffectual, .For* 
according to Mr. Mill, * L the meaning of representative government is 
that the whole people, or some numerous portion of them* exorcise* through 
deputies periodically elected by themselves, the ultimate controlling power* 
which, in- every constitution, must reside somewhere, This ultimate 
power they must possess in all ks completeness. They must he masters* 
whenever they please, of all the operations of government," 11 In the same 
sense fcSir George Lewis has said* "It is no genuine concession to grant to 
a dependency the names and forms and machinery of popular institutions, 
unless the dominant country will permit those institutions to bear the 
meaning which they possess in an independent community; nor do 
such apparent concessions produce any benefit to the dependency, but* 
on the contrary, they bow the seeds of political dimensions* and, perhaps, 
of insurrections and wars, which would not otherwise arise," 2 If this be 
true, England* on establishing a representative government in India* htmda 
the key of her Eastern house to the Indian Parliament. England might 
possibly reconquer India* but India could declare herself independent 
whenever she pleased. 

Eut it may be said that India is too strongly hound to England by 
goodwill and comm unity of interests to separate. Believing that much 
goodwill does exist between, the English and the Indians, and that not 
even the differences of language, habits of social life and religion, would 
leave ue entirely without friends in a struggle like that of 1&U7* cun 
we suppose that our union with India is based on memories and attach¬ 
ments as strong as those which linked England to America; yet even 
those were bands of tow, when the flame of dissension broke out, Com¬ 
munity of interests* however, is of more account. To use the words 
of Talleyrand, "L'intGrSt bien entendu de deux pays cat le vrai lien 
qui doit lea umr/*and this bond of union is found in unusual strength 
between England and India. Commercially* socially, and politically, 

i Considerations on Representative Government, p, SO. 
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the interests of the two countries are one,, and separation, now and for 
a long time to coma, would lie to both a great calamity—to India, in 
all probability, utter ruin. In speaking of commerce, I stall nob attempt 
to calculate bow much England has gained from India, or India from 
England, in the long period of their intercourse. Any such attempt 
must necessarily fail, because it is simply impossible to detect and bring 
into the reckoning all those interminable items, drawbacks, and deduction?, 
that should compose the account of a traffic which has been going on 
between two nations for centuries. Thus it has been asserted that the 
early gains of the East India Company up to 1788, may he reckoned 
by millions. Eut, on tho other hand, McCulloch has shown that a 
great body of the proprietors, who in 1773, for ex ample, owned half 
the capital of the Company, were not Englishmen at all, but foreigners. 
That being so, England could not be credited with their share of the 
profits. The came author spsiaks very disparagingly of the trade with 
India, and says that but for the tea trade the Company “ would long 
since have ceased to exist, at least as a mercantile body ; p) 1 and again that, 
“notwithstanding the enormous prices charged for tea, for these many 
years past, the Company^ trade lias bmui, oil the whole, productive of 
nothing but loss/ These remarks naturally remind us, that in any 
abatement of the trade between England and India, care must be taken 
not to mix up that with China. But this is difficult, or rather im¬ 
possible, now, because separate returns wore wot made until 1814, The 
enormous fortunes brought to England by some individuals from India, 
during the last century, led to very exaggerated notions as to the influx 
of weatth from India into this country generally. . Those cages sometimes 
admitted of curious explanations. It was pointed out to mo that, in 
one remarkable ease, the Company had sent a person to collect immense 
debts at an Indian seaport \ that individual disappeared for a time, 
but returned to England with immense riches, which, in fact, ought to 
have swelled the balance of the Company, but in the hands of one mau 
produced an infinitely greater impression on the public mind. Again, 
the money remitted from India to England under the head of ‘‘Home 
Charges’ 1 appears to be a perennial stream of wealth flowing out of India, 
into thia country. But of this a large proportion is returned in the 
shape of stores, which are added to the material capital of India. It is 

1 Dictionary of Commerce, srliele “ hast Indian Company 1 ' 
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iilso very important to remember that every Englishman who has ever 
gone to India in official employ, or in trade, has taken with him some 
•capital, and many throughout their career have had remittances made to 
them from their families in England. Cases are not rare in which the 
capital taken to India has amounted to thousands of pounds, and in every 
case India has been pro tattfo enriched at the expense of England, As 
this process has been going on for more than a century, the transfer of 
wealth effected by it must on the whole be very great indeed * 

Such are a few of the impossible calculations which ought to be made 
before a correct balance-sheet between England and India could be drawn 
cut. It will net do to deal summarily with the question* as, for instance, 
by taking a table of imports and exports, and, after showing that for so 
m&ny years India has exported ao many millions more than she has 
imported, by deciding that, therefore, at the end of the term she is so much 
the poorer, Eor example, the official tables' show that from 1841 to 
1S65 inclusive, the exports from British India exceeded the imports by 
51*660,60 4 ; does that show that India- wao 91,000,000^ the poorer? 
There could not be a more transparent fallacy. Could a country be 
impoverished by a trade which in fifteen years quintupled itself? Ko, 
As long as the ratio of the productive powers of a country does not 
■diminish, increasing trade must be a source of wealth, act of poverty. 
This is self-evident, for it is only saying chat products are not diminishing 
and that they are being exchanged at an increasing rate. What then are 
we to infer from the tables of Indian Trade from 1S4I to 1865? Clearly 
this, that they are etcher incorrect as regards the values of the goods, 
or that they do not show the whole case, Thus, aa to the latter point, 
wo remark at once that the tables only show the sea-borne traffic, and that 
no estimate at all is given of the Immense land-traffic which is carried on 
all round tbs frontier from Burmah to Mekr&n. But the most probable 
explanation of the excess of exports from British India to England over 
imports is., that the difference, and a portion cf what is CfeBcd the If Home 
Charges,” represent what is due to England as interest on the Indian 
Debt, and on the loans to India for railways and other public works, 

Iei making these observations, there is no intention to speak lightly 
■of the commercial importance of India to England, No one can doubt 
that cf the sources from which this country, the world’s entrepot, has 
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drawn its unequalled wealth, India has not been the lease prominent. But 
whit I would desire to show is, that it is an error, and a most pernicious 
one, to suppose that India is drained in proportion as England k enriched. 
In commerce great profits on ons tido by no mema imply similar tosa^ 
on the ocher. To ute the words of an eminent atetusmon , tf Experiences 
and reason unite to refute the pusillanimous doctrines which suppose 
a corresponding lose te every gain." 1 It is possible that a larger share of 
the profits may ftCorne to England, hut then the working capital 3 by 
which that trade has been carried on has, for the most part, been found by 
England, and hence tbs larger returns have been hers hy right. 

But Lhere are incontestable facts to prove, that if this conn try has 
been enriched by her intercourse with India, the wealth of India hag 
advanced pari paMa. Oil this point it will suffice to quote the words 
of Mr. Laing in the debate, on the 13th of August, last year : u We might 
challenge tho wortd,” he said, “ io show an instance of more commercial 
and industrial progress than has been made in India singe the termination 
of the mutiny.” 11 Hh believed that he was safe in saying that, “ over an 
extensive area, inhabited hy a population of 200,ODD,ODD, the average rate 
of wages, the average price of commodities, and the value of landed 
property, bad risen by not less than from 25 to 30 per cdnt. M Nor 
■did Mr. Fawcett’s objection that, " unless wages were rising in a greater 
ratio than, prices, this test was inconclusive,” detract from the force of this 
statement. In India, the masses ate small cultivators, and the class who 
live by wages is comparatively few. Moreover, in the labour market, the 
supply is altogether unequal to the demand. Mr. linings statement is 
there lone true, but it is far from being all that might be said. A still 
more competent witness, a as being one who has known India longer and 
more intimately, declares, "the annual value of the crops ef India cannot 
he le&H than 300 to 100 millions sterling, and the average pleasure of our 
land revenue thereon does not exceed one-fifteenth of the produce ., r The 
ryot is everywhere rapidly accumulating wealth j capital is being as 

1 Tal Leyrautb Es&iii In h la Saiinec fubliquc <lo Fln&tUat National,. 

5 Hill. " The great eapEtal of the English merchants enable them to pvc longer 
credits thau can the merchants of any other nation, Hence the American merchant 
who ce!s Liu goods from England employs smivioly any capital of hia own in the 
commerce, and tirades almost entirely on English capital" 

± Pi/M!, August 13,1867. 

* Speech on Indian. AEFaira, dhtivared hefora the Manoheater Chamber of Commerce, 
on the 24 th January | by Jlobcit Knijfbt, p r 215, 
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largely sunk in the soil, as the hoarding traditions of the country yet 
render possible ; vast centres of wealth are growing up under the thirty 
years* system—a* Bombay with its no ills, and factories, and million of 
people ; Akmadabfid, Bharueh, and Phdrwdr, wick their wealthy popula¬ 
tion §, and JCar&chl with its giant trade/* 

Socially, India has derived, alii is deriving, immense benefits from 
England. It would he idle to dwell on the abolition of those enormous 
evils, thuggism, dakfliti, infanticide, widow-burning. Tinman sacrifices, 
and religions persecution, nr to point to the d&wmngs of female educa¬ 
tion, the ever-growing power of a free progs, and above all to that 
sovereignty of Law, which every inhabitant of India must feel has taken 
the place of government by individual will These things are well-known- 
The single circumstance, however, that we ore here discussing tJio question 
of Representative Institutions for India, is in itself a declaration of the 
immense social progress that country is making under her connection with 
England- On the other hand, India has been to England a training- 
ground for soldiers and a school for statesmen and men of science, 

Politically, India and England have the same interests, and pre- 
eminently so at this moment. To use the words of a well-known traveller 
and writer, 1 K Whether England or Russia get the advantage, which of the 
two will become chief arbiter of the old world’s destinies, can never be 
to Ufc an indifferent matter ; for, widely as these two powers difier from each 
other in their character aa channels of Western civilization, not leas widely 
do they diverge from one another in any future reckoning up of the issues 
of their struggle- A passing glance., on the one band, at the Tatars, who 
have lived for 200 years under Russian rule, on the other, at the millions 
of British subjects In India, might teach us a useful lesson from the past 
on this point- This, however, may he reserved for later investigation. 
For the present, wo will only affirm, that the question of a rivalry between 
these two Iforth European powers in Central Asia, concerns not only 
Englishmen and Russians, but every European as well; nay, more, it 
deserves to he studied with interest by every thoughtful person of our 
century, What the enemies of Great Britain tell us of her tyrannical 
behaviour, is mainly an untruth, if they saw how the march of our 
Western civilization drives out the vices of tlm old Asiatic, how it seeks 
to upraise the down-trodden rights of man, and, freeing millions from the 


VaGlbeiy'u Sketches; Of Central Asia,” p. 3SC. 
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sway of a single tyrant, leads them on towards a better future* then*, 
assuredly, they could not remain indifferent to England's influence in 
foreign lands. 11 

The general conclusion which I would draw from all that has been 
said regarding the union between India and England, is, that it ia of 
immense importance to both conn trio?, and to the cause o£ civilisation 
generally, that nothing should he done by which that union might be 
endangered, and that, while it is desirable to prepare the way for represen¬ 
tative government in India, no great and sudden step should be taken in 
that direction until the people of India arc better prepared for it, and 
until the fusion of the, at present* hostile sects and tribes into one great 
nationality has been effected. In the meantime, it is to be hoped that by 
wise and liberal measures the goodwill of the people of India will be so 
conciliated, that-, on their becoming as independent as the inhabitants of 
our freea-t colonies, no change will be made in the existing commercial* 
social,, and friendly, relations between the two countries, but that which waa 
said of America on her attaining independence may prove applicable to 
India : “Whoever has observed America well, can now no longer doubt 
that in her general bent she remains English ; that* since her independence* 
her former commerce with England, instead of becoming less active, has 
grown more so, and that* consequently* her independence, far frem being 
calamitous, ban turned out, in many respects, advantageous to England, 113 

Having spoken thus far of the Representation of India in India, I 
come now to consider the Representation of that country in the Imperial 
Parliament, The subject divides itself into two heads* direct and indirect 
representation, and I propose to begin with the former, X regret very 
much that in this inquiry no assistance is to be derived from books that 
treat of the Government, of the Colonies. India i& held to be in no sense 
a colony, and ia styled a dependency, the definition of which la, “ a part of 
an independent political commanity, which is immediately subject to a 
subordinate goverment^ 9 that ia, Lf a government which acts by delegated 
powers* bat which possesses powers applicable to every purpose of govern¬ 
ment," Accordingly, India’s claims to representation are not discussed 
where those of the colonics arc fian&id-ereth Some objection to thia might- 
be offered, Mr. Merivale, for instance* defines a colony to be ff a territory 

- EssaL To a ia Stance Pnblique de Nnstltat Ifattgn&l, paT M. de Talleyrand. 
fi Estay cm the Government of UeptndcnjciBa ? by Gv C. Lewis, pp. TO* 71. 
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of which the soil ia entirely, or principally owned by settlers from tha 
mother country .*} But* in the first jnat&uc$* the soil is the property of the 
Crown, which gives or tells it to the settlors] ami, theoretically, the soil of 
Iodia is the property of the Crown, which can sell the fee simple of all 
that vast territory which cornea under the head of “waste lands/ 11 to 
Settlers ] So India might be called, a colony in process of development. 
Mr. Merivtde, however, in dealing with the colonies, excludes India. In 
the same wy,y Mr, Mill, while esft.cnining propositions for the return, of 
colonial representfttivoe to the British Parliament by Canada- and Australia, 
does not even so much as allude to India. The passage is as follows,—- 
" Those, now happily jnot a few, who think that Justice is «e bin ding 
on communities, as it is on imlividuttls, and that men are not warranted 
in doing to other countries* for the supposed benefit uf their own country* 
what they would not be justified in doing to other men for their own 
benefit-—feel even this limited amount of constitutional subordination 
(their having no voice in foreign policy) on the part of the colonies to b» 
a violfttion of principle* and have often occupied themselves in looMsg 
out for means by which it may be avoided. With this view it has been 
proposed by some that the colonies should return representatives to the 
British Legislature j and by others* that the powers of our own, as well as 
of their Parliaments, should be confined to internal policy, and that there 
should be another representative body for foreign and Imperial conotms* 
in which la&t the dependencies of Great Britain should be represented in 
the same manner* and with the same completeness as Great Britain itself. 
On this system there would be a perfectly equal federation between the 
mother-country and her colonies* then no longer dependencies / 12 But* 
after praising the equitable feelings from which tho^e propoials emanate* 
Mr, Mill goes on to discountenance them. u Countries, 11 he says, u sepa¬ 
rated by half the globe do not present the natural conditions for being 
under os a government, or even being members of one federation,” It- 
appears, however* that he was not so much fts thinking of India, by 
adding, “Let any Englishman ask himself how he should like his destinies- 
to depend on an assembly of which one*third was British American, and 
another third £outh African and Australi&n." I confess 1 am unable lo¬ 
ses how, with reference to the comparative population, two-thirds of the 
proposed body eouM consist of American and Australian metnb&ra. But* 

he c-r-urL-a dd. the Colonies. 

£ ConsLtlcTftfi QB5 on mpreEGntitive Government, p. £-3, 
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waiving that point, I submit that justice, not sentiment* is to be considered 
in deciding the question. 

May it not be said, however, that whatever claims the colonies have to 
be represented in the British Legi si ature^and I am far from under- 
valuing them—India has still stronger. It is true that a large number, 
perhaps the majority, of those who people our colonies are of English 
descent. But they hive Parliaments of their own* levy their own taxes, 
and dispose of their own revenues, and, except in the matter of foreign 
policy, are quite independent. But India has no voice as to the disposal 
of her vast revenue, and must not only fellow the foreign policy of our 
government, and suffer at its bidding the calamities of war* but actually 
sends her armies to serve in foreign countries in our quarrels*—a thing to 
which the colonise might, perhaps, under extraordinary cironmatancea, 
consent, hut which wo should never think of exacting from them. But 
it will be objected that proof has been already tendered that the Indian 
people are unprepared for representative institutions. Ojf the masses this 
is, no doubt, true, but there is a sufficient number of Europeans and of 
educated natives to form a few respectable constituencies, and were these 
to return members, a powerful stimulus would bo given to debates on 
Indian affairs. At each of the Indian presidential towns, there are in 
round numbers 8*000 Europeans, to whom it would be ea&y in each case 
tc add 12,000 natives, who in wealth and intelligence would be, to say 
the least* on a par with a large portion of the voters here. There would 
he, therefore, thretf con&tituenoies with 20,000 voters each, returning in 
all six members, who would supply to the House information regarding 
India, and would take away the reproach of ouir not granting to an 
immense population any voioo as to their own taxation, 

Jt is true that the public mind in England is* we cannot but feel, 
wholly unprepared at present to accord attention to propositions of the 
kind just mentioned. Even the most equitable and large'Tninded 
members of Parliament* such as Mr, Mill* would probably put aside such 
suggestions as unworthy of consideration. But would this be the case 
were those members as much interested in India as they are in 
England '1 The scheme would surely assume a different aspect in their 
eyes, could they for a moment realize the feelings of the educated natives 
of India. At all events* enough may be urged in favour of the plan to 
obtain for it careful consideration. Are we startled at the idea of 
granting representatives to a dependency so distant as India 1 But the 
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electric telegraph has brought India into closer juxtaposition to Eogland 
than Calais in the reign of Henry the VIII, j and wo know that, under 
that monarch, the right of election was extended to Calais* 1 This &howg 
that there is nothing in the genius of the English Constitution opposed to 
the representation in the British Legislature of dependencies beyond sea. 
Were the question to be argued on general grounds, other precedents 
might be quoted. There is that of the deputies of Sh Bcriringo, who 
wont ilk 1780 to the States-General of France, and to six of whom seats 
were conceded, with the right to vote. There is the still more important 
fact that a depuiy from. Goa sits :n the Cortes of Portugal, and I believe 
I am right in saying that the French possessions in the East Indies have 
been represented in France. But it will be said that it is a principle cf 
the English Constitution that the place represented should he subject to 
Parliamentary burthens. To this it may be replied, that there is no 
valid reason why Parliament should not direct the Indian Budget, deal 
with the deficit or surplus, and guarantee the Indian Debt. Who can 
douhfc that Parliament has at present all the real responsibilities and 
liabilities that attach to the Government of India, without any of the 
advantages? Were the English and Indian Budgets brought side by side, 
iihe twin cherries on one stem, and the Indian deficit made good, and the 
Indian surplus received by us, as is done by France in regard to the West 
Indian colonics, that very cLrcumstance would give the revenues of India 
an elasticity which would each turn the present small deficit into a large 
and ever-increasing surplus. The interest of the Indian Debt under 
Imperial guarantee would fall at once, and the facilities for raising money 
for public w'orhe would be indefinitely extended. In fact, whoever studies 
the statistics of Indian Finance must see, that to make common purse 
with India would he a very lucrative bargain for England. In twenty 
years, from I £40 to IS CO, the revenue of India exactly doubled itself ; and 
a?, since then, the rate of increase has greatly advanced, it may fairly be 
calculated that in 1SS0 the Debt of India will not exceed one year’s 
revenue. It is very important, too, to remember that, while it may fairly 
he assumed that the maximum of expenditure has been nearly reached, a 
aum net faT short of 100,000,00Oii has been laid out in reproductive works. 

But, whatever may be the fate of a proposition for the direct represent 
titinn of India in the Imperial Parliament, it is certain that the indirect 


1 Lectures an Colonization, by H. Merivak, p, 63. 
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repi’eseu tation of that country in tho two Houses is wholly inadequate. 
This ie an evil which cries for immediate redre&s, At present, if the fate 
of India were dependent on 'here being in the House of Commons tea 
members, who could fairly be called representative men for lint country, 
it would he difficult to enumerate therm, Ijq the House of Lords the 
difficulty or finding representatives of India would he even greater. Here 
then, is one principal cause of the little interest showed when Indian 
affairs are discussed, Some members are, no doubt, restrained by a sense 
of diffidence from taking part in debates where they feel themselves not 
sufficiently instructed j others are completely engrossed with measures 
relating to the great interests of the day in this country. Thus it 
happens that* although the House generally, and many of the leading 
statesmen iu an especial degree, are ansious to seo improvements in the 
government of India introduced, debates on such subjects languish. But 
how is this to he remedied 1 To allow members of the Indian Council to 
sit in Parliament is obviously one means of partially solving the difficulty. 
It may he objected that those gentlemen are in the enjoyment of salaries 
for lifts an ^ that their presence in Parliament would weaken tbo position 
of the Indian Minister, The first objection is easily answered by 
reducing the term of office to ten or five years, a measure desirable on 
other grounds. To che second objection it may be replied, that in all 
cases of importance, where tbs councillors differ from the Secretary of 
State, their dissents are recorded, and may be called for by the House; so 
that in any opposition to a measure of the Government, the difference on 
the new system would be only that between an oral and a written state¬ 
ment, Seats in Parliament would, no doubt, add to the weight and 
dignity of the councillors, but this must surely be regarded as most 
desirable. According to Mr. Mill, iC the only mode of governing India 
which has any chance of tolerable success, is to govern through a dele¬ 
gated body of a comparatively permanent character ■ allowing only a right 
of inspection, and a negative voice to the changeable ad ministration of the 
State/ J1 Such, a body is the Council of India, whose power would suffer 
po general diminution, though it might be occasionally guided or even 
restrained by tho ampler discussion cn Indian affairs to which their 
presence in Parliament would lead. In general, the initiative would 
still remain with the Council of India, 


1 ConsidciiiLLtms ijn UspreiiiDt&tiTe Government, p, 339, 
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But Parliamentary duties added to those of office would, during a 
portion of the year, greatly increase the demand on the time ant] mental 
activity of the councillors. To compensate for this, it would he requisite 
to add from, five to ten members to the Council, a mcasuro which would 
allow the quorums of committees to be maintained when some of the 
members were called away by Parliament. At least five of these new 
members should he delegate from India, say one from each of the cities 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, with one chosen annually by the 
five principal states—by the Kitam, Sindhia, FJoikar, the traekwdd, and 
the Baja o£ Kashmir in succession. In this way an opportunity would he 
presented of offering to native gentlemen of high rank a worthy object of 
ambition., and also of trying in India an experiment of the representative 
system, on a grander scale than in the election of Presidential Councillors, 
or municipal officers. Certain constituencies have been mentioned in that 
part of this paper which treated of the direct Representation of India In 
Parliament. Say, that each of those constituencies were empowered to 
elect a native gentleman as a member of the Council of India. ■ A 
similar constituency would he formed at Lahore, which might similarly 
he empowered. I am not aware of any possible objection that could he 
raised to such a plan, except that it is new, while it seem a to me to- 
present several unquestionable advantagee. In the first place, there 
would be a high and influential position offered to the ambition of the 
natives of India, which the proudest and most intellectual among them 
might not disdain to fill j secondly, the superintendence of the finances of 
India would, to a certain extent, be entrusted to those who have the- 
strongest claim to watch over them, and who could best suggest what 
changes should bo made in taxation ; thirdly, there would be a trial, 
worthy the name, of the working of representative Institutions in ladfa ; 
fourthly, by the presence of a delegate from the native states in the 
Indian Council, much of rho heart-burning and harsh relations which 
exist between those states and the Indian local governments might be 
obviated j and lastly, as rich, influential and able natives of India would 
bo resident in England for a period of years, no one could say that the 
Representation of India in Parliament by Indians would be thenceforth an 
utter Impossibility. At the same time, it would bo no small advantage 
for Indians of rank to learn something of this country, and of the working 
' of the Home Government, With regard to precedents, one wilt be found 
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in the Comki OomuUtUif 1 attached to the Department of tire Colonial 
Mlnialry in France, 

X have now said my say on the subject I ashed permission to bring 
before the notice of this meeting. The suggestion a I have to offer may 
be embodied in few words—greater encouragement of the Representative 
principle in India, Representation of India in the Indian Council, and 
removal of the restriction which prevent councillors from sitting in 
Parliament I am painfully aware how meagre these proposals are in 
comparison with the gigantic interests of so vast at) empire aa India \ but 
the feeling winch has influenced me throughout the inquiry is the Conser¬ 
vative one, which cannot be better expressed than in the words of a great 
pit,end :—“If wa would increase our sum of good, nothing h more indis¬ 
pensable than to take due e&re of whit we already have. If a gain. in 
one respect is purchased by a more than equivalent loss in the same, or in 
any other, there is no progress. Conduciveueas to progress thus understood, 
includes the whole excellence of a government* With this feeling, and 
with the conviction that the union which subsists between India and 
England is India's gain cod England's glory, and that the general main¬ 
tenance of our colonial empire is a step towards “ universal peace and 
friendly co-operation among nations,” I utterly discard and repudiate any 
plan which could tend to the severance of the two countries. On the 
contrary, if I have ventured, to suggest any changes, it has been in the 
hope that their effect would be fio attach India more closely to this land, 
and bring about a state of things in which, as Sir C. Trevelyan has lately 
so well declared, the Indian nation will prove England's best bulwark in 
the East, against Russian aggression or any ocher danger, 

Mr. Daeaehai l^AOn-Cui—I WsSb to make ll Jew remarks upon the vary excellent 

paper which baa been read by Mr. Eastwich. As a native, I feel the greatest interest 
in tbs matter. The question as w the benefit that India derives from England can 
be at onoc settled. b"o educated native will at any moment dispute that, being bally 
satisfied after experience of British rale, India could not do bettor than under 
British rule. There have been several authorities of much weight referred to by Mr. 
East nick, who have raised objections to the giving of representation to the natives of 
India, on the ground that they me superstitious, and so on. But what is it that Bin 
British rule has already done tor the natives of India \ The British rule has taught 
them to give up their superstitions, to give ap their old habita. and to raise thomsolvcs 
from the Mate of dogradfllion in which they were under the political system of the 

1 Let Lares an Colojdzstfin, p. 53, 
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former rule. If (.lie Briti&h rule lias effected that, why is it that this ether boon cannot 
be givam tp India by the same hand? If India under British rule has improved in 
enlightenmentj In civilization, and in every reject, why Hhonld not England go further, 
end Hi the natives for representative institutional A beginning, oa suggested hy Mr. 
Eaafcwictr, wight be very safely and properly made in the election of the municipal 
bodies as well as the members of Counoil. That subject has been to fully enlarged 
Upon by Mr. Eastwick, that I have nothing further to say upon It, Mr. EaSiwicfc has 
entered info the question of the benefit derived by India in. its commercial relations 
with England, Thera eon he no question that, aa to commerce between the two coun¬ 
tries, the gain of the one la not the loss of the other. The balance of the two countries 
lUu.it square, Otherwise there cannot he commerce That point Is 60 evident, that no 
native or Englishman having tbe slightest knowledge of the first principles of political 
economy would think It ttfloearary to discuss that point. ’iVith respect fo the economic 
results of the political relations between England and India, England is benefited to 
the extent to which it renders service to India, ]f England gpas to India to servo it, 
it must receive Eta wages, India 15 he nod ted by that ?orvice.* though , as thfl English 
rule is a foreign rule* those wages go out of the country, while, in the case of a native 
government* the wages would remain in the country, and be a part of the wealth of the 
country. India ought not t.o grudges those wages. Tho order and law Introduced into 
India by the inr.roduetfou, of British rule, the changes which that rule has offaetod in 
its political* social* moral and intellectual condition are it sufficient benefit, and move 
than a sufficient benefit for wbal it has to pay r The entire regeneration of the country 
from staguation and degradation is a thing to bo obtained It any price. As fo Itcpre- 
Scntutiou in the imperial Parliament, I will just make a few remarks. England had 
11 or its reprsaentative system brought, to the full dovefopement of hoaSehold suffrage 
when it first commenced. It began with the liarous and higher people, audit required 
centuries to develop itself to the present household suffrage, each step being attained 
under groat difficulty and Hinder great struggles. Therefore, when we folk of India not 
being prepared for representative-government, it may not be prepaiYKl for the repre¬ 
sentative system at present existing in England* but the wied might be sown in the 
same way as it was sown here; and the princes, the more advanced cIqjwde of the native 
community, the rich and influential might very well form a constituency, as respect¬ 
able as ever existed at the time when Turlimuent fir^t commenced in this country, to 
send cither repreaentatives tens or fo the Indian dunned in India. And, a proper 
beginning having been made In that manner, T see no reason why Lhe seed when howh 
should not in time germinate and produce good results, to the credit and glory of those 
who would confer that blearing upon the people* and to the benefit of those who would 
receive it* 

Mr. TAVUiu—My Ixsnd and Gentlemen, having so very lately joined this Society* it 
would be perhapspncsLiiuplion in me to offer any remarks whatever upon so important 
and vi fol a sulijec t as that whi uh Mr. EnsiW iek huS brought before ns in bis paper. 
Judging from the circular scut to me, and having been myself absent some weeks from 
London, I bad no opportunity of knowing Or ascertaining the exact scope of the paper 
to which we have just listened, From the terms of that circular, I came prepared 
■simply to hear a paper relative fo the Representation of India in Lhe Imperial PjirUa- 
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meat, therefore I wag not prepared for e» interesting a paper, opens ng U p 0, far more 
important Subject,namely, the Repreaenfatidn of India Lilthe t’ounoiia of India itself; 
for, to my mind, the Idea of tie representation of a country like India in Llie Imperial 
Parliament, when it does not enjoy representation in India, in titfiply a farce. It would 
lie like a-man coming before tbs highest Court of Appeal when bo liud not appeared 
ia tliC lower courts. Had I beto prepared for tbo diEscueftion oponnd up bj Mr. Eusl- 
wsot’a able paper r might have been prepared to offcr a few suggestions upon it, I 
think I should have been prepared, though perhaps it is presumptuous in me to say bo, 
to deprecate tbs sweeping assertions even of men like Macaulay and Mill; not tbut l 
would venture to assert* in opposition to such high iittbarity ( that tlie natives of India, 
as they now are, are actually, ihselntely fitted for the highest f»riviL-c^ca oE representative 
gorannnent; but I sbouldbe prepared to ask, if ouf English uims:unuEie.-i cm spread 
tbcmeel vs? over tbe land to teach the nati ves of India the. trntbg of our religion; if 
our English schoolmasters-c&n go abroad to teach them tbe beauties of Ms Lion, undoor 
■other pocta, tbe truths of our geography, and the principles of our Western, nck-nce, 
wbj should not Government alee take upon themselves tbs tn=k of tenching them the 
truth? of I'aprejsenlutive government 1 These remarks, indeed, have bee it already 
.anticipated by Mr, Dadnblial Naor^jc, and I fully concur in what be ben said on that 
point. If it ia tbe mieuLoii of England to lead the natives of India to $■ higher clv 111 - 
nation, why stop at one particular branch of education, via. teaching them to appre¬ 
ciate rflprescntstiVG InStitn Liona—tbe cOi: feiTing of wh Sell mould be Ike grcai&it blessing 
to India ami to England. The Fuilyecl, however, is so large, so comprehensive, and so 
■elaborate, that I do not intend to follow it farther now. 1 will simply proceed to offer 
a few sn^gcsLlOM which may be of came little use, coming iiorn non who has p&^od 
his whole lire In India, With regard to the second subject, viz.'-Tteprcgentation. in 
the Imperial Parliament; ff the Association ia to take any action upon the subject 
now being discuoacd—if this is to be anything more than a mere verbal dlHonaHion—d 
Suppose eome wrt of action will be evoutusUy taken by the Association, And what ia 
the subject pmpoiscd t How, or in what way, can we Hceurc in any dTcctual degree the 
ropreaentutlon ol that grant country in tbe Imperial Parliament? Will it not bo a 
farce if the people of India aro represented by five or six members in, tbe Imperial 
Parliament,, when the people of India have no representation whatev&r in the Cuunctls 
of India itself? I believe there is a very general idea now that the riatrlction placed 
upon the member of tbe India Office, "which prevented them being elected as memberu 
■of Parliament, wan a vary great in is take—that it was a narrow-minded idea; that it 
wg& not Euiind even to tbe titnois than, and fctill Ices Baited te the times as ikgy arc 
now. And there is- no- doubt, I should any, tbaL a proper and judicious repre&en Lation 
by 1 depniation tnocri a Smdcty like this, if ii wore in scwrdMiM with public! opinion 
generally, might load to the withdrawal of that restriction, bo that tbe Imperial Par¬ 
liament might have the advantage of the various and emended knowledge of ibo 
membera of the India Oflice to aagtivt them. fn tbtir consultations. Hat I confers 
that appears to me tc be a very jmal 1 step toward s what India wants. Everybody 
knows it is & more platitude to say India ia a, bore; that any parish cij atibbl u or parish 
■dispniCj era licence for abeer-Bhnp, fttfinwla more attention in Parliament than auj- 
Jlucsiion affecting the vital iutoreate of that largo country. That countty wiih its 
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immense population, ite stupendonH mountains, its gigantic rivers, it* teeming 
lands, is passed over by the great meyorlty of members of Parliament as a thing 
not worthy of five minutes’ notice, Why is ii hd? (t puzzles os all to fcuow. I 
attribute a great deal to the fact that the me on bens interested. in Jodis. w!,o 
hitherto have been in Parliameut, have been official iuem here. I mean do di?.- 

respect whatever to tho official element when I «iy so? but we all know that fn 
all dEecusalcns connected with interacting subjects in England, it is the opposition, 
the independent element, which gives animation and interest te Ihc disciiRsian, 
TVinarsag, when the members Of the Coart Of Directors were members of the House 
of Commons there W4E t&O much of that official decorum, that aaifonn dulncss whUh 
sends people to deep or drives them away to di uner ; and ti] t wa b&vc in Pari lament 
aome independent, intelligent, wise man, utterly untainted, if I may so call it, with 
that official decorum, we shall never hare an Interesting discuiwion Ihem on Indian 
matters, Therefore, It waa with great delight I heard in >Ir. Enstwiek's paper jl pro¬ 
posal, though I tear it is but a problem atical one, not to be thought of at present, tbit 
there should be constituencies established in India for Lho election of members to 
represent the interegte of virions parts of the country. And I was still more delighted 
to find that one very important element in Indian progress and Iudiau civilisation was 
not overlooked, namely, the non-official claves of Englishmen; because, if t under¬ 
stood ths proposal, it was that there should be constituencies formed of Englishmen. 
<of course non-offieiiii) and oT natives tv bo would choose Lhtir representatives, Thom 
I consider wc icueb upon, one of the most important questions—one that Lie* it the 
rodt of the whole matter; for I maintain that the officials of the Government will 
nenar train the natives to understand Or appreciate the representative sys'.Em, If it 
in done at all, it will be done by the Independent Englisbman, liic English capitalist, 
the English settler who baa bis own independent views and bis own money at stake, 
and bia own love of that noble institution—representative government* Though I 
will not go so far as ^lill in his disparaging description of the natives of India, I 
admit, from their timidity and other cauacs, they arc far from having attained that 
spirit of independence which uswsmrily forms an ingredient in the representative 
system; but I nay, the men to fit them for the recaption of that benefit are the bid* 
pendent non-official Englishmen, tho mun who go oat fresh from this country, full of 
cnferpirlHe, and sometimes frill of money, and who will lead the na'ives on, and carry 
them an in all those legitimate adventures which constitute the birth right, one may 
Siy, of Englishmen throughout the world. Therefore, if such i constituency can pos¬ 
sibly he formed there may he some hope of ite ultimate success. I confess I should 
not carets see the membflni of the India Odree again entering the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment; I say that simply on thi lacaonnl, the information which they possess is beyond 
all conception valuable, but that information Is always available to the Secretary oT 
fitets; and I do think it might be an embarrassing thing if an opposition liclween a 
Minister, the head of the department, and his aubon&inates were to take place lit 
Parliament itself. And 1 also think that What an official mom her would introduce 
into Parliament in, the way or diacussicu would not be calculated to remove tho curse 
of India—the inattention which every subject relating to India meets v ith when intro¬ 
duced into Parliament, t do hope, therefore. If the Sac Lely in its laudable endeavour* 
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to promote tka true iaiei'S&ts of India, and at flic sanm time io support the legitimate 
authority of Parliament, takes any action in the matter, it will invite opinions, and 
carefully consider and digant them, as to the best mode of procuring not only repre¬ 
sentation in tke imperial Purliameiu, kat representation lathe first instance in India. 
And I would add as one concluding suggestion tha-t, if it really i& true that the native* 
of rndiu now, after 100 years cf cur government, are totally and utter! y unfit to enter 
upon the privileges of ruprwentativo government, it iaa gross inconsisteBey on the 
part of the Government to have erected as it were tho e-ham repreeentation, which now 
oiiate, by placing one or two Oriental dummies* and one or two accommodating mer¬ 
chant upon the OouuedJ. True it ie that, to all in touts and purposes* the Council of 
India i a a benevolent and paternal despotism, Why kick ob to that the sham $1 a 
miserable repMswntaihnil Speaking frotn my own knowledge, it is u matter of con¬ 
tempt and moertery throughout India, Mon are put Into that Council who are nothing 
bn t d uminics, and they are too few and too timid, they have not enough independence 
and enough power of combination to give really valnabte udvico* and. the thing is 
regarded throughout India at a sham,. Therefore, the first step to he sought, -for by us > 
with a view to the eventual representation of India fully and entirely, is to increase, 
enlarge,* and extend the representation in India itself. 

.Mat Poster—I f I venture to move ait amendment, it would be, that ibis 

question he can.iid.cred this time thirty years. That, of course, is only a joke; but I 
think we are premature in ventilating this quesLion newt 1 honour very muck the 
intelligent of five native gentleman. on my left, who represents a very limited, portion 
of the racEB of India, viz. tliu Parsee element, It would be a very great mistake te 
look upon the Paraee element ae representing, except in n small degree, the masses of 
our population, Consult tho great Hindi! and Mussulman population*—to what 
extent would they cuueider that they wore represented by Farsucs, however intelligent 
and however wealthy ? In advocating thU question great a trees has been, laid upon 
t.hc noceeal ty of representative institu tion^, their great mid beneficent oEhct, Arc th ey 
flourishing in France at tins mo meal, whore you have a people great in literature and 
great in science 'i They are EcarOaly a anceoSa in I iuly. They are pmetically inoperative 
in Spain 1 Those arc &U countries with ancient civilization^, and Chii&fciun countries 
which India is not. Flow consider the temper of the vast native population of India. 
I remember, four years ago, when I was at Agra, staying with a member of tho Suddar 
Court there, I was introduced to IUnkur Kao, Scindia's Prouder, and I was told 
by my frieud, that h& had said, having Tofocenee to the fight in the UmbaUah 
Fnifl, " I warn your GhmrutD&nt not to negieet these sraali excitements. I knew 
tho pooplo o£ India during the Mutiny, and I knew them now. The disaffection 
was great then, but it was nothing to what it i* now/' We have seen lately 
reports la response to a Circular, with what discretion I do not euy, and by 
what authority I do not know, iHsuod by Sir John Lawrence, inviting the opinion* 
of poliiical and ether o(ficers™I do not know whether they am printed in any 
Parliamentary blue-book. In Mr. Templets paper, drawn up in answer to that 
Circular, which is i n his usual interesting and florid sty] a, and full of instruction, lie 
.says, 11 jLlvery Mussulman is thirsting for your blood , 11 If is no use shutting our eyes to 
the truths we cannot influence the House of Oonmonn H much sens Sir 0LafEW 
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JTorthootc, unless we deal Willi facti. hfy opinion ia that India la not prepared fur 
representative institutions ili any sonso of the word—not speaking with, arty disrespect 
to the adjniraldo paper which Mr, Bastwiek has read, but simple expressing nay own 
individual opinion. Those municipal institutions, to which he referred, would he 
very useful—they would he nothing new in. India—they existed In past ages, long 1 
before we were, civilised ourselves; huL when we come te give people.like those 
political power, for that ia what representative gevernm Ent mugt be, under the aspect 
in whi ch it hat been presented to-night, we are putting them and oureelves in a fndse 
position. When wo cease to he there m the dominant, yet Intelligent, ju&t, and 
Christian conqueror* of the country, wo have no ha&iucst there any longer; and I 
think w^ are bound to do all we can for them while we arc there. There la no 
analogy between India and ouv colonies. Take AugcmUa—to use the classic language 
of Mr. Gladstone, our colonists have ggu e from our 1 oina tp distant quarters of the 
globe; they have our thoughts and feelings, and they do justice to- oar institution?* 
Taka Jamasco—Jainaien had repre&cntulive institutions, and it. was found necessary 
to withdraw them, and I think property ms. I think, also, in soiuo of the minor 
iil Find B they have boon contracted. I do not say this with any want of respect for the 
natives of India, I reap^et them i mmcnsoty, hu 11 think the question of the day ia the 
ropresonLaclon of England in India rather than the representation of India in 
England. India is very much influenced by the men we send there, not only our 
officials, whether civil or military, hub those not holding official positions. One 
railway system introduced a vast nifties of people of a lower grade and a rougher class, 
a great many of whom do not C013 duet theiUBClvCfi In a way to mine the Character of 
English people la the eyes of the nativeh; and I thiuk they want looking after hy oar- 
HClvCS, not hand Log them over to native magistrate a. Again, I think thin repre¬ 
sentative system, as advocated, would tend very much to weaken the hands of ihe 
GoVEroor-Gancml. I think you should send the bwl men uk your officials, paying 
them well, and you should also encourage independent cottiers in India In every 
possible manner with regard to the sale o f land and so on. And. I may here remark 
that no greater mistake could hard been made than that of excelling Lord Canning's 
Order with respect to land, I think land should have been sold out and out, and nut 
put up to auction. An Englishman goes prospecting for it pteec of land, going 
to great expense in SO doing, wlLCQL down drops a Panssa, or some other gentleman front 
Bombay, having heard that ihe Englishman is after a particular piece of land, and he 
says, " This must be s good hit of ground or this Englishman wouldn't he running 
about after it in this way; “ and at the sale the Englishman finds himself out-bid by 
the intelligent native with plenty of money, and the Englishman has to stand the 
racket. 1 will wind up my very discursive remarks hy thit general conclusion, that 
I think this discussion, with, all respect to iboae who have initiated it, is premature. 
You mean well, hut you are in advance of the age in discussing It now. 

hfr, Gokhoe—I t was not my intention. to have cfTered any remarks to-night if it had 
net been for the opening sentence of the gentleman wbe has just eat down. He saya the 
question Ought to be postponed for thirty years—if it ia postponed for thirty yenra 
tho progress ef India must be veiry eeriourJy and very di.-autnouidy cheeked, I have 
known India only since the STutiny, hut 1 have been over ths whole of 1L* and I am 
TS T r>, l s Vol. II. M 
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very considerably intorcstod myself pernannl'y, as well as through manyof my friends, 
in the soil oflndia. The gentleman who spoke first represented the Paramo—they 
a™ by no nwna ea small actona as Hr. Neoto Porter mould lead no to suppose—they 
ajre influential, and they have raised themselves to he influential hy their talento; by 
iltojr energy, and by an accumulation of wealth which has enabled item, as merchtmto, 
suocenst’aliy to compete with tho first talent of England. They have maintained a 
position tor honour and integrity not inferior to that of the Bngltoh merchant ] and 
when I say so, I chink I any that they stand as high tor honour as any class in th-e 
world. With regard to the land, I think Lhat ovary country ought to hold that its 
4oil in tho first thing enti tied to representation, What would this country be if the 
owners of the soil were not represented f Would our mercantile interest be in the 
high position in which it to, if it ware net tor tho consideration paid to the agricultural 
interest India is dependent in a peculiar manner upon its ogriculiiital produce— 
put, that aside, and what have yon ¥ Nothing: 'At this present moment India is 
entirely governed, ypa may sav, by the Civil Service, a service which ranks, perkapt, 
the first In the world; there cannot he one breath of censure cast against its members, 
it has done wonders for India; hut within tEie last Peveu years India hue risen almost 
to inanheod, aod the Givi! Service are not able successfully to protect the local 
interest of the immense territory which we possess, As regards the auto ofkad, I 
cannot complain at all of iho improper competition of the nativeu ; if I complain of 
anything it is of the injudioioTss arrangemonto of the authorities of India under which 
the waste lauds have been exposed for sale. Those arrangements havo not bocu just 
either to the natives qv to Eoglishman; and it has been only by ihe energy of the 
English IZutb the dlfflealtifiiirai.iet! by them have been, to a certain examt, overcome. 
Had more judicious arraugemetua been adopted, India would have progressed within 
the last half-dozen. years much faster than it has done. I trust we shall aoe sumo 
revision in that respect; but what we wont fiigt is, if possible, napreitontitian in 
India, so- that the local i o tor us, to may have some voice In tiie progvesa of the provinces 
in whirls they live, and the developuie ot of the capahis ifcieS of those provinces, ai well 
as in the expenditure of the taxes which they ttiemsdves pay. I was dolightod to 
hear the paper wli5eh hlu EustwLck has just read. The proposals me small, but if we 
me to get representation generally tor India, wo most begin with small ibingfl, and 
i ncrcase as it is to and Judicious to do so, I trust this will bo tho mean^ not of 
postponing the Itopresontotieu for India toe thirty years, hut of bringing it muck 
mere rapidly forward than it otherwise would have been, 

Dr, J£. Hr. Dots —I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Hr. Bnstwiet for his 
admirable paper ou the " Itoprceontatton of Indio.*' India, no doubt-, ought to ho repre¬ 
sented, and tor the following reasons:^—thorn am -dcfecto in the adroinsgtrruion of 
ladianfinanca, thsreare defects in the educational department-, and In fact In every 
department of the Government. The fault really lies not in India., but here, Thu 
power that governs India is not in India, hut in W-getsnmsicr, fn India there are 
nothing bat tools, everything being chalk-ed oat for them hem. The real power being 
in Pari iamentj the remedy ought to be applied there. Then the quesriO'U, is how to 
apply the remedy. Wo kuowj as has been uaentj oned by a prev [nus speaker, iliat 
when the Endian Budget, or any question relating to India is brought forward, it acta 
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as n narcotic on the members. There aro some j&emlMJUfi tvIlo take an interest in the 
welfares of India, bub the number is unfortgn ately very small. Every member of 
Parliament ia morally hound to 1 ook after the welfare of lnd to, boenu.^ Pari tan ent lias 
undertaken to govern that wa$t country, with ite population of nearly £00,040,000. 
Those members who do take ail interest in Jndi^ d(j so as a matter of benevolence. 
If a thing is done from benevolence it cam, never be done vvelI p that is certain, IIo 
doubt, wo ought to lie thankful to those gent tom on who takfi so much interest in the 
welfare of India* but it vronld be far better if there were men sent to Parliament to 
ref resent India. The question ia whether itiupracEicahlo to have suck joprijaentotlvas. 
If we were to have such reprtmmtotivua, wo should have to clmugo the whole 
machinery Of the Government;, and which, no doubt, ought to be clianggd. If we did 
not change the other part cf the machinery of tll£ Government, this abangw would not 
be ef much ass. It wolf Id be like putting Ike Spring of St. Paul's clock into n pocket* 
watch. There ought to be a large number of ieprEsontosivoa in tho Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Connell as well as in the Legislative Councils of Bombay and Madras, Mr. 
Eastwibk hag said that India, no doubt, baa gained a great deal from the British 
administration; we perfectly acknowledge that, A largo amount of English capital 
has been introduced into India, large tracts of waste laud have been. oadtivuted, 
commerce has been developed, and education 1ms no doubt made groat progress ; bnt 
England lias abe gained a great deal from its connexion with India, With respect 
to axporta and imparts, the exports, v& a general mle, are always more than the 
imports, which can easily be accounted tor. Mr. Eastwlek bus said that a portion of 
the money sent here as home charges ia sent back to India, but India sends annually 
six, or seven, or ton million* sterling In the shape of home charges. The loss o£ India 
la much mom than that—six millions sterling. Wo must send that sir millions 
sterling from India cither in the form of money or goods; if wc send it ill the form 
bf goods, a market bna to lie created bum, and, eongcquentiy, the less of India will not 
be that six millions alone, but jnucli more. It ia not exactly the ease that England 
does noc get muck benefit from India by commerce With India an well an in Lkc way 
of home charges. I perfectly agree with Mr. ISastwick that there ought to he a large 
number of members no mi anted by the people mad not by the Governor-General, 
because at present it is not the people of India whom these nominees represent, bon 
they represent the Governor.General in CoiinOil, by whom they art nominated. Ifo 
doubt, it will be a glorious tiling when India, with its 200 , 000 , 00 ( 1 , comes, by the 
influence of the British rule, to the same level as other civilised countries of Eumpc, 
Such a remit will be a glory to England, a glory infinitely greater than either tha 
Battle- cf Waterloo Or Trafalgar, 

Kr. C niFmciTJU Amhey—I Lave very little to say my Lord, bccauwi 3 have very 
little time to say U- in; and I do not know a more effectual rnic for prevail ing any ■ 
thing like a satisfactory discussion of an able and csJimeUwc paper like that of .Mr. 
Eastwiek’s, than the ten minutes rule of which wo avo reminded whenever w* moot. I 
mast bs very rapid, beouiM I am obliged to be very brief. My late lamented friend, 
Sic Francis Patgrave, used to say tlmt l!ie distinction between all the new constitu¬ 
tions which permeated &ll over the- earth and the English Gonsbitn tlon on wb Lch th ey 
wore erroneously supposed to be modelled, was this : th-e latter was the fruit pf 
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ATOlutton, while the formor were ^"51 ike fruits of revolution. How Mr, Dnda.bti.sl 
hfagroji has fallen into the mistake of the founders of the new OOJlaLitiltious—he&up- 
p<M 3 that Unhand eamu into the poasnsflion of its Constitution by revolution, which 
burned the Barons and upper men out and put the people [n; whereas the fact is that 
wa b;gaa wIIIl the punchoyet, KB& our punchayct gradually developed fjx?m cue 
popular assembly into a E,omEWk*t timber popular assembly till the present Houac of 
Commons was reached. That iH precisely the fcni th which I wou 14 wish all thoM to 
bear in mind who would. attempt to carry into effect the HuggCrti OHS of Mr. Ea-jtwjck; 
sad [ hope, in remembering the suggestions they Trill rdcamhor alao the admirable 
caution with which those auggc-itions arc framed, These caution* tti u-y -d, 1 i ho summed 
up in this; do not begin at the wrong, and begin at the right end, What ia the 
Tight and f The bottom. Before you commence the discussion or even the con¬ 
sideration or proper itl on of the [juc&tion f whe< her it ia ftt ot unfit that India Hhould! 
bo represented in Fortiwnftn b, drab define what Pari lament lx to do for India- Is 
Parliament to legislate for India, to govern India, or not •, hgeauae, jf you make up 
vour mind that Partiswneut in to govern and legislate for India* then you also make¬ 
up your mind bo this, that what r have alwmya Leon. looking for Os a great boon I* 
India* tjx the (government of India within die border* of India itself, is unattainable 
If, on the other baud, you leek at India nlcne when yo-u talk of re|>reiicntahLon 7 you 
will bn VS- to consider to what erbfint you will revise tlj s power ef Btilf-IegisSatioiv which 
yon have already conferred. To be sure, iho body to whom you have confided tho* 
power is a nominee body; hut- I presume tys not at present intended evon if yon 
make it an elective body, very greatly to alhet Lift power. Now, nothing more limited 
than the terms of that gift of legUlotiva power -war. ever beatgwod by an Indian authority 
upon a province, I take it that at this moment the power which the Council of Indiit 
(I say nothing of tha subordinate Councils, of Bombay and Madras) bus to legislate fer 
India, is loss tbnn tbit of mesa, of your memneat and most cunmiuptible pesaeasienu in 
the AidilLua. Arc you going to increase that power? Jf not, you need not trouble 
yours riven with, the cOn&idarition. of tbc question-—Ought India to be represented 
India hareein Fav my belief Is that, ijmLtgd as they are, the Councils of India and 
their legislation can do India it o good. Then we niu&t go down a little further. Is 
it your iucentcgn to reririgt. the action of the representative assemblies, which it ia 
proposed to bestow, to municipal purposes 1 If you will do thut/yuu will, at nil events, 
Imva laid a foundation. fou will get rid of the sham mnnicipalitics at preacnt 
existing, tf e have heard of aham councils, but there are same tilings worto thau 
riiam councils, sincl thoy are thn sham municipalities which English, legiRtation bass 
put upou the groat towns of India, You will get rid of that constituency which I was 
sorry to hear Mr. Baslwiek so much as refer to; for, as abatis of election, it is bcnndb coiw 
tempt, worse thuu the eurrcHpnndiug constituency ill this country, I moan the Justices 
of the Feans, If yea get rid of that you will gat something like a basis for a ay item; 
then you may construct your municipalities ? and Sn India* wlien you ocu&ti'net y-eur 
municipalities, you re-COJWtl'NCt thcnij you Ore replacing wliat existed there loilgagO* 
tlte traditions or whicli have never d i ed out during the tlLOusimde of years which have 
elapsed kjqce their Srst inti'cduetlflu by the Aryan race, not even during Lhc few 
centuries or putts ol cenLnrius that have elapsed since their destruction. IVlian yen 
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haYagot those mniaid pall Lies, you will have a foumialionoja which to plant you* next 
edffi.ce. If yoa intend to adopt a nygtem of representation for India, joa have con¬ 
stituencies wherever yon tmye municipalities ; and then, if you wish to go furthsr, and 
have in the meantime defined the roapeotiye provinces of Indian finance, an«l 
Imperial finance, and Indian legislative action, and Imperial legislative EieUon, yen 
mny make tlio aame constituencies the Inai9 Of 6lte.tiOn.to the Imperial Parliament. 
I see no praef.ic&i difficulty in the Y*ay Of that election, certainly none in respect of 
the Temocetie^S Of the position. It ifi not too much to nanor: that, fit this mnm»at- p 
Bombay utlcaa-t, id not further raraote from the fiacientPalace of Westminster* for ail 
■the parpoaes of legislation by representation, tlxau the northernmost Island of Zetland 
was at the time of the pacing of the Scottish Reform Act of IS 32. And, my Lord, you 
will htair me out when I say in pacing, that the Scottish Reform Act did adopt that 
very principle, tbit remoteness of sltuatiou beyond rolling seas should not constitute 
any ohjeotloiij supposing iho claim ware otherwise ^tir r to the concession of a scheme 
of representation in the Imperial Parliament; for the very Section which provides 
for Lha representation of tho county of Orkney and Zetland expressly ramies that the 
great remoteness and gtormy character Of the sea which nolle between Zetland and thj 
mainland, is such that it is impossible that the pLeccipua for that part of Parliamentary 
Scotland can tnh.fi place within the lime appointed by the Act for Scotland at large. 
And bo it is enacted that, first of all, there shall he so much delay before thu Sheriff of 
Orkney shall recei ve the Writ; then lie khall have twenty-fonr hours free grace before 
he shall be ealled upon to send his Precept to the Sheriff Substitute of Zulikod, who 
shall have from seven to twelve days to obey it; and then. If there is likely tp he a 
contorted election. there shall he an adjournment of nt least seven days, and pcrh&p* 
as much as sirtoon days, for fbo purposes of the poll; and I remember at, I tbiilk T 
the first election or the sceojud election offer the Reform Act, in spite of all those 
pTceaufioua, tbfirp were eight days after the poll had closed before they COUid cant 
up Ihe poll-books, in gousequcBce of tlie sag-itvg tier* which prevented boats from 
passing from one little Inland to another little bland; and therefore it was many 
■weeks from the time of iho issue of the first "Writ from "Westminster, before the 
member whom that radiumsntavy Writ required the eoiistitUoflcy of that county, 
Zetland and Orkney, to elect, could bo elected, and it waa a week Or two more bfifoiHi 
Ijc could be rsturoed. Npw it is only twenty-OEO days between this and. Bomba, 1 !, 
and twenty^oise days is but a email pari of tho space of time necewtrijy spent In 
elections for the county of Oirkacy and. Zetland; so. on the whole, remoteness of 
situation and difficulty of access do not constitute any objection to ibc claim to 
representation, if otherwise fair and just, en the part of India, in Parliament—or 
rather they ermntitute a much mUrfi soriOUS objection, to the representation of an out¬ 
lying portion Of ibc realm of Great RriLain nearer hnme. "With regard to the 
oxpersiDflnt made in the Pertuguefie Legislature, I know the Fulitfm OjfieiuU report* 
the presence of a native from Goa,. I believe the rta-wn is became Goa u governed 
directly from Portugal, and not (as I believe India, will be 1 ) from within Goa. Itself. 
And I know when he takes hie path, and sent ho dees it by an interpreter, and claims 
Ids right to make hi* speech by an interpreter, which right is conceded. Whether 
tI lu >[ioocb L.dtficd the Cortes, ibp Ruiltiin Qjfodiil* does not any ; but Ibc ttoie snis 
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that with the exception of the member for Goa there ^rus not one who under&Ww) 
Camra&rec. I do nut, thiuk that experiment has been successful. I hope that th* 
people of India and their ffieadH here and in Indio* who aw minded io secure to 
them the ble^singa of representation, will first turn tlicEr attention rather tfi ike 
municipal qnaUun, and so gu by d*£Te&s to the question of local legislation' 
moddimg with Lhfctof Imperial reprcMutakiioii lost of alL 1 Jim jealous of Imperial 
legislation in niatt-cm of colonial government, I do Hat think out imperial legisLa, 
ti<m in those mattem has been over and above successful. AVa lost thirteen cnJoniee, 
thinks to Imperial Iegiala.fi on; that we have re tabued the iesg is owing to the fact 
that ws hive gradually thrown over onr claim to legislate, and made tllo colonies free 
in spite of thamielvaj* And if we want an instance nearer home of insolent assump¬ 
tion of superior knowledge stud capacity to devise plans for the amelioration of the 
condition of those who arc fur better able fr> govern themselves, and the miserable 
0 £iune 4 irenccj of the attempts made in the exercise of thus attained function, I any 
look to Ireland. I say we Slave no reason at all to desiderate Imporial legislatied,. on 
Iks conirary, I ray God help India from it. I beg to second the vote of thanks to 
Mr. hiistwlck far bla paper. 

The CiiAf itai et in putting the vote of thaaka to Mr. Eastwich, raid—1 hope that the 
subject will he discussed on a future occasion much more fully than it has been to* 
night. It is one of very great moment to those connected with India, both those in it 
and thara who have anything to do ’with it; and I bliiSLk the discussion might, with 
advantage, he renewed another night. There is a groat deal to be raid npon the 
subject, and 1 think some other evcEiing we might discuss it more fully titan it ha? 
been to-night j end I hope when we have come to some resolution upon the rabj act, it 
may he hronght before the Secretary of State. 

Sir J Atcns iGi,:Di]L!fs*oeB“I beg to propose a veto of thanks to the Earl of Kellie ibr 
bla Conduct in the chair. This is the 'drat time I have had the honour of attending 
one of these meetings* and 1 feel very much obliged io Mr. East wick for the able 
paper widen be Las rend to UN. I think lLc practical way to deal with the question la 
probably not to go quite ao deep into it as we have done te-nlght, Lnt to her bow tiie 
number of members in the House cf Communo, eonvereant with Indiatt aubjecti?, ran 
be Increase rib I was ten years in the House of Commons, and during that time the 
number of members nke tank an internet in Indian matters was miserably few, and 
site consequence was that the Indian Budget was invariably every year postponed till 
the very end of the session, when everybody bad gone out of town, and when 
prajtically it was impossible to discuss it. If we could get eucli an addition to the 
knowledge on Indian tubj set? as WOU Id he afforded by tbe mem bera of Council if tb ey 
had Reals in PAtHa-Tucnt, that wuuld he n step in advance. I think we ought to con¬ 
fine ourselves tn that object - in the first inalenoc, to endeavour to get that absurd 
proviso in the Indian Act rescinded, and allow iuembers of the Council to have a 
chance of getting into rariiuEnent. Begging your pardon for having trespassed so far 
upon your attention, I beg to propose a vatu of thunks to the Chairjniin. 

Mr, TnirBEB .seconded the motion, and it waa carried unanimously. 
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MEETING-, TUESDAY, EEERUAEY 4 r 18GB, 

General Bra E, G&EEET, K.C.B., nr the Chaie* 

The following Pkper was. need by Major Evans Bell :— 

Claims of the Natives of India, in a Share in the Executive fjovsrnttietL^ of their 

CotiA try. 

Soke i ucidental observations that were- made ill the pftrli&mgntRry debuts of lost year 
OSlthe alleged official shortcomings. during tbeOviEBA faming vender it tolerably certain 
that a scheme tie a new Government gf Eon gal will he introduced in the Beit SeE&ion 
by Sir StaCbld N-nrthCofcS, and. will in due course bn embodied in an Act of Furl lam ents 
Tiieve cannot- therefore "be a mere appropvkito time than the present for Considering the 
whole subject Of the Viceregal Government of India, and tbs subordinate Governments 
of Bengal, Jltadrafii, and Bombay, and fur inquiring in particular, whether their consti¬ 
tution weald not be improved by tlia admission of a certain number of eminent and 
di&iinEuiahsd natjvee to sente in the EKOCutive Councils, 

The question may be looked at from wvLoufs points of view ; it may ba diaoEased 
with jo-fcrente io various oorufideraiions of political expediency and abstract right 
Tbo snbjccfc is so large that I lcelmyeaif compelled by tlicse useful zoatrictiens ns to 
the length of papers which wo have imposed on ourselves in this A EEuOi aliens, to confine 
xnysdf to emu Of its tlutncrous as pee 10. and to advocate Lllu twllili ssiou of native Cu uil- 
ciilars to the several Executive Governments, not as a great political measure, nut as a 
point of public moral*, but in the interest of ihe Imperial Power,, for the furtherance 
of good administrfltifm. The grounds cm which on this occasion I urgu this great 
change in ihe system of Indian Govt mm ent, bear directly oil the suoceasfnl working 
of the several deportments in wli Lcii the publ ic serviea is Organized, 

At present, from the wont of any mpiC tentative of their lD.ee in dose And 111 fill entlftl 
contact with the Government, the native officiaiti can hope for no efficient protection 
of their mtercete, as a class and a& Indivkluaie, In matters of promotion, and in 
matters of alleged misconduct, tlicy are almost absolutely dependent on the mercy or 
the caprice of their immediate European superiors. T licir c molumCnta are ao low, 
&nd their prospects BO circumscribed, iheir tivatmOnt whoa employtd, liicir tenure of 
office* Find their claims to pension, aie so doubtful and So precarious* thftl it is really 
AS ton hilling, and most creditable fo ihu people of Indio, timt in the ranks of tba 
UnceTen&utcd flivil Service so high n utADdard of efficiency and integrity has been 
attuned 

One great SQUrCd alike of negligence end partiality in the distrEbnticm of patronage 
and in the exercise of official discipline, ia the fact that the English autholitisa, high 
□nd low, perform their duties under the control and supurvisklU of no effective public 
opinion, Tim Governors and fiecictaricB uud Chief CfimLoissiOueiS flirCalghOut tho 
country can hardly be said to ba subject, except in an iniillitcaiillBl degree, to Wiy force 
«sf opinion beyond thsir own domLslie and official circle, except that of the civil and 
military sorvices, us expressed in their public and private- correspondence, and in the 
newspapers mainly supported by their influence. No native at Calcutta, Bombay, or 
Madras is pieced in such a. position at to be enabled f aa a right an d as a duty, without 
irs vitfctdpn and without intrusion, to offer advice cr remonsfranee to the ac Lual rulers 

ot oonuby, b'eiibfljf tha Governor-General, nor any enft if thu Governors, IjIsu- 
tenfor^-Gpveinors, Gbie? OemmisafonCra, or their SuvretariCB ,i ^ ever really brought into 
close contact or intimate reiaiious wiLh tllfi imYurd ECU timontg, deslrea, and opinions 
of the p&uple whom be has underkdttn to gcvena, I do net see bow this vitalizing 
oont3Liuucatioii Can ever bo really ostabllifhod without the admiBSion of natives to a 
share in the Executive Government, 

During the last twenty years, within the vanga of my own parEonal recollection 
and observation, the local pairouRga of the Yiceroy, th* GovcmorB, and tho other 
No. 3, Yol. U. n 
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Provincial Lieutenants, has beau very considerably mnreaaod. Tb* dcpoatment of 
Public V^crks Lot received bui extraordinary -development; ntw departments, of 
yrhicl) I may mention uS an instance that of Education,. have been created, Or enlarged 
frcrn very Hmatl beginnings. Tho paWLes of the subordinate Judges, find of Almo st 
every office in the Uncovraaiited Civil Service, have heeti raised. Of course the 
natives of India have dinwn a. certain &here a: profit and of honour from these chatigee, 
but I regret to say that, in my opinioi!, thud share has been d^rop^onstely small 
’With THjfeuaiCa to (heir miQjbeis and their legitimate claim b, and, what is worse, their 
share seems to nos to be dtniMdida& a mther than increasing. 

If there ie any province in India in whiehubovo till others the British. Government 
credit obviously to guard c mot idly against i])h'Oi.liMng an ejcceBaive number of English 
officer*, it must he in o. Native State entrusted to British management, "Vet in tho 
administration of Mvsore wo havo Use strongest evidence of the constant Tendency 
towards the multiplication of offices in favour of English gentlemen, which every- 
where exieta jn India, and will exist until checked by the eauntuialauoing influence 
of natives,, in padtacofl of dignity and ezeertriva authority, 

yphou General Oubhon (altered upon tile duties of sole Commissioner of Mysore in 
the rar 1B34, be had five English assistants, mipstl in two or three years to seven in 
mi rafter, their united mderiet being about l&QOOb &-yoar. Them are now in round 
numbers $D English officers nmpteyed under tho Mysore Government, and their united 
eatarios Evtt nearly, if not ^ait^ 0O 3 O0CJ. n-year, or one-tenth Of Lhs revenues of the 
principality. The Department of Public Works, raid dated after 11 ran E ohjeetaona 
Ly General Cubbou, besides the maol Entail of ynp^rlntaidiiig; nnd Executive 
EnginCCra, drawn hum the Royal Engineers and Infantry, iuclLldoa nine superior 
uncovoDuntcd serv-anfe and thirty inspectors; among those Only taw ore natives, the 
rest are Einupfiaus or East Indiana, Taking all the deperLmoute together, while 
there ore ninety English gcatt&meu IP good appointments, only sixteen uativea are in. 
possession of offioes of the better does, which inny be said to confer upon tho occupan t 
the Tank and standing Of 6 gentleman, Ono of the sixteen is Sheristadar to the 
OoPUuissiouEr and local Pbstmiwter-Genarfll, ems \s Second Judge of the Smalt Canoe 
Court, and one is a Deputy^uperintcndentj the Collector and Magislxatn of ft District, 
and enjoys, I bsliove, tire distinction of being the only native in India who holds thfct 
positi nn undor British authority. It is very muoll to ilia ho no or of Mr. Bo wring's 
dljcrimimitiflu and fairness that he selected this gentlemaP; O. Brahmin Of Mysore, for 
that port, and got him confirmed in it, in spite ofconsiderable opposition and jealousy 
"behind the eecnsB, But with these threo ex&entione, th$ native officials rjf the higher 
rank in Mysore are all placed in an inferior list ns Extra A ssislante, guberdinaie to 
the voungest English Aflairiaut, end out of the line of ordinary tiromotion. 

la the Department of the Ooneeivniion of PorestE, for which one would scippone 
there could be no di Iflcvdty in. finding cr traiuin g well-qualified natives, thi-m ere. 
seven superior apporntmentH ^ three of them are b eld by EngliEh military officers, and 
four by Xmocvenanted. EuiiDjManB. In the Surv^ and dottlEment Deportment not 
one of ths higher offices is filled bv a native. There’ are ain military officer a in this 
deparfcmcni, and two Eimovoaanted Europeans. 

No cue- con believe that this abuse of patrcmagB won! d ever have dccuttbiI, or could, 
certinue, if lliiini were Emy aduiiitrrrc of fhu native ales non t in tho Council of the 
Govcnior-Gcdeild 1 or in tho Executive of Mysore, eithar by tile Rajab haing admitbBd 
to ft conmdtfctivc sMre in the sets of that Government, rar by the association of one or 
naore native counellluia witlj the Britiah ConwuisaLonsr, 

’When the (lueation of the annoxaticin of JdvHore, at the death of the present reign- 
i®g Eftjah, wne under discsisslon in thaConndl of India, ona of the moat respected and 
roost liberal -muded rueaibcis of tho Ckumoil, £jir Erekine Parry, wrote as fellows;— 
<( I cannot help thinking that how ever popular in the public eye the detciEQiruarion 
not to anoei Mysore m o-y be, however politic the viewa of Lord Crenbome as bn ihn 
amploymeot of natives in high places undoubtedly are, if the opinions of Council 
had been fully taken on this subject, it would havs fully appeared ttlllt the interests 
of the people of India would have boffin test promoted, and tbs sp^aLwl clcdnw of 
natives of rank and education to a uhars in the government oE they; country would 
have been much so on ft realized, by the continuance of British Government in that 
province. M * ’ ■ 

After having. heard the facte I have read to you as to the enormous growth of 
* 'Vjsok Papers; Sp**, N&, m. 'Lcrd iV. Hay/jL 13. 
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patronage for the bctebt of Eii S'] Ssli officers in this tbit province of Mysore, —» growth 
which haa continued up to el very recent date, and which we have no reason to believe 
hw eeaaed/—I kb ink you will look Upon Sir Einjkine Perry*E expectationa arc somewhat 
romantfOr He B&ys that the ap&litJ elnims gf ufttlYM of rank and education would bn 
4i much aWTier realised by the continuance of British Gov&mment, 1 '' ^ Sooner w and 
“ later"' we compitf alive terms, vcny indefinite in their acceptance and application. 
Hus British managem.ent has surely lasted lung enough in Mysore to afford a full arid 
fair criterion of its tendency, wheu UH tempo rod by native influence in the CiMUtive, 
to foster the honourable ambition of native public servants, When after thirty-four 
years of British management the number of English officials has risen from seven, 
■to ninety, white th&t of superior native otfioera Ms dwindled down to aisteeu, end 
Only cue native has yet been promoted to the charge of a district, the tendency tin 
resJhsfi native aspirations, which Sir Eratina Ferry perceives in British unaBOgement; 
cannot he said to- have opera tod very u fsmel ” or t* be doing its work very rapidly- 
The samo procesg that has airaunal to snob a pitch in Myswre has been steadily 
earned on in the Asshpucd Districts of Berar, still possessed in sovereignty hy the 
Kizam, but uumaged in trust for him , by a British OommiBEion T under the Resident at 
Hyderabad. There am six: native officiate of the hi^lier class, al! designated Extra 
Assistants, confined to a MpftKlte and subordinate JLht, and excluded from fhrthtr 
promotion; while sppalntaHmta tune incessantly multiplied and adarias augmented for 
European, officers. of the civil and military services. so that although the two districts 
of Nuldsroog and Eaicbcure Doob wore restored to the Ntaius in I3fil>, there is now ft 
larger and much move costly establishment of English officers for the two Hems than, 
there wan for the four provi nnejr before 1 S'^Lt The two districts now form two Com* 
la hi a loner a hi pa, and by a General Order doted IfJth. July of last year,, axe subdivided 
into fi'Se districts, each with its Deputy-Commissioner. East and West Bsrax until 
I 860 were under one Commissioner and iwu Depnty-Gommieszonaz'a,—now theca am 
two Oommissiionars and five Dcputy-Commis&iullcra^with a proportionate iuctCftse ill 
the number of European Assistants, At the same time- jus I am informed on the 
best possible authority, while this utterly unnecessary addition is made to the uimt- 
hers and emoluments of the European ogeney, the Tahsild&rB are uimartieiejitty paid, 
and their number might he most usefully increnesd,. There is an extraordinary 
temptation to lavish enepandituro in the Assigned BiatrictS of Hyderabad, because no 
economy caa bring profit to tha British Government, all surplus revenues being pay¬ 
able to the Niiam'a tnsaMiry. The pEopoBtorous jobbery which I have described, and 
which still fioirrisbes-—for it is un derstood that- in order to produce perfoet symmetry 
in the two Commiesioncrabipa, a sixth Deputy-Oonuai winner ia to be added to West 
Berar,-"-could not have attained its present height, ami could not ho further mtendad, 
if tha NisMlfo Munster, or Jrnma native of rarJc aa a Councillor or CfoinmissionJJr, hsftd 
llees nr wove to be aaEociatod with the Rasutent in tha gOvCtumcnC of those Provirujee, 
Or if native Oounciflure had seats in the Executive Gun util of India, 

Another abose haa crept imo the orguULZfltioil of thess Denar ProvznoeR, very 
offensive, and, as I shall show, injurious to the Hyderabad Government, in ennge- 
quetuw of the mini absetioo of the native element from the oouusete by which the 
Assigned DiJttiCES aro guided. When the- Provinces worn firat domandct] to provide 
for (he pay of the Hylcrahtid Oontanpant, our Q avernment wail very desirous to obtain 
their oeasiou in foil aoveraignty. To this the Nizam was inexorably opposed, and 
when he at last consented to assign thorn to British management under r iYeaty in 
16XS, be was very averse to concedo two points,—firstly, to assign the dwtrfotH "in 
perpetuitySeoandly to allow thotti to bc-plMOd imior &ny other an per inten dance 
than that of tfea Eeaadj&lt aE Lii Court. Ho thus maintained the doaO counactnoct. 
of those provinces with hia own capital, and the pioepeat of their ultimate rasta-ratiem 
bo his direct rido- After a long diplomatic stracgEe, ronewed with todoublod ardour 
in 1860 t when two distriofo were restored, the Nizam was successful lu oxoluding the 
words H perpetually '* or 41 in perpetuity/' from the treaty, and in previdin g that 
the pro-vincos should he go vex mid through no Other agency but that of the fleaide.rit. 
The plan of our Foreign Offitia, to which the Nisjam could not be got fo conseiit, woa 
that of placing the two Bcrars nndci the Chief Oommii-sioner ; or ue ho thou, with 
this augmented territorial sway, would have probably been called, the Lieutenant- 
Governor af the Oentzal Pronncee, of which the capital city is HagponO. ThL9 plan 
having becoma for tha time incapable ef direct enforeement, the local Britfoh authori¬ 
ties, with tha oondirren&i of the Calcutta Secretariat, have devised and gradually 
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jntMdnoad ft partial amalEaicntiOfi of Departments in thg Assigned B'&Lrick and 
Caatial Provinces, which Is calculated indirectly to lead tn the same reaulE. Qua 
officer id appointed to ba Conservator of Forests, another to be Cotton CornraissioiiHr, 
another to be Inspector of Prisooft another tc by Superintendent of YaOdurtiion, o 
tho Central Provinces aod in the Assigns! Districts. It is yndarsEood that-very 
eboitl V the I>iireL.-tor cf Public Instruction and tha Itegietrar-GCDEnil cf the Central 
Proviacci will have the Assigned Distitota added to their range of dutv* The 
Revsnue Survey smd Settlement Dopwtaiqnts of the Assigned Districts Eulvo also 
bran rOL'CUtJy placed r.-ailer the control of the Ilona DepfiXBMDi at Calcutta, instead 
of the Foreign Department^ All these measures, in which neither tho Nizam, nor 
bin Minister, mor any person repvBFsentiug their views, Ima any voieo, obviona’.y con¬ 
tribute B kcilitato the future transfer cf the A aligned Districts to the Genital 
Ptuvtores, and indeed to effect thud transfer, in fact, though not in namo, by a prwoH 
of gradual conversion, Tho Forest Deportment collects revenue, and is inseparably 
floiuiocted with the Bavenoo Department. If one source of revenue in the two seta of 
Ptovtoees ia under the taJUfl official hand, why should not one authority artifice for all 
HOirrcfiH of revenue f If prison dzEdplino in tho two aeto cf Provincca can ha aatiBfao- 
torily snmioged hr one officer,, why ehoiild not the police in them both be placed 
under one authority,—why loot-TidicLiil Ldla5rs7 The principle of amalgamation <mcQ 
admitted eau to eaailv extended, until the Nizam finds hie two ProvincEH qf Rgru, 
oenimry to die eijtreea stipulationa cf tho treaty, virtually identified with tb& Central 
Provinces, and practically governed tram Nngpme, instead cf from his own capital. 
The svetem of jobbery which I have described has nverstoclted Myaora and the 
Assigned Districts with overpaid English officers, while the n&tivo ofHciaJs ara over- 
werliod, underpaid, degraded, and disheartened, But the worst defect in the system, 
becauEc ib ia a wnnarant and growing defect^ ia that It entirely defeats what ought 
to bn the cliinf oh jeet of managing tho wimlo or pout of an allied Mid protected Stata, 
That object, which would certainly never he lost sight of by native Councillors in the 
Executive Government, ought tc ts that of forming & school of public servants far 
tbs native state, who might ba capable of carrying on an cl perpetuating the refcncad 
institutions which ore introduced by fho paramount power. The system that bus 
hiihfcito been pursued in such cases ran dors the vital en graftarent oT reformed insti¬ 
tution s imptaetioftblo to itodt and unpalatable to those whom it ought to be cut uii 
to convert bo our views- By all tho higher appointments being reserved for English 
officers, the Entire officials have no opportunity of practising or proving thedu 
abilities to uphold and work tho new institutions. The working of the roach iue is 
made to depend so eabhely upon English correspondence and English forms, that if 
the English oftirarfi were suddenly w ibhdrawn, the whole fabric would fall into con¬ 
fusion and ruin. At the sama time British admintetrotifin presenting to tho native 
prince and hie rainisbeta, and sv bu to the native officials wlio have taken part in it, 
a scene of proscription and ccniompi for iboir cwn race, none of thorn feel any great 
wish to pro serve so lauch ef it ai they have been able to undorsiamL Thus, for 
eiampie, the reformed inslitutlons of the Assigned Diebriets i us Lead of forming, a j 
they ought, iL model to "be imitated by tho Nizmua govemineist, and a achoil of 
adminiEUtition for iho other Proviiicea of Hyderabad, have served ratber to disgust 
the governing classes of that State with British iiLterfsionce, and Mva uouhnrod 
political instruction upon no claES at all. 

Let us now tom to one of our own minor governments, the CW,rfil Provinces, the 
greater pm-t of which wos annexed in 1654, en (lie death of the kte Eajah of Nagpore 
witliont male isanc,—not, I may say, oa pMSScotl, without aa hair,—end let uh sho 
wbataar Sir Ej'rMno PerTy'a vision of the advancement of f 'the intereeta and special 
ekims of natives qf rank and education to a share In tlm GovEiument” Las hedn 
Ted'iwd ilia re or iicf. There k the usual number, according to tbs Tunjaub EVEtam, of 
Ec^Iiab ctilcBiE in Every (k];#r tro Hit,— GmunllBloc era, E 0 £,u ty - Go m ni isfti on ora, and 
their AHsiEtanta Not only hos Tie n&tivo bsen 6S yeti pkecd in charge of a diatrict, 
hut no native hss been admitted to that bet of Assistants who are eligible for further 
pipHLctiDm Tetih&E listcontoing tins names of 7 UncovsU&u tod Europeans. 'IdiCrO 
aro^S Estiw Assistants in the Central PrnyiEiea^ but 12 of these iitd UncovEnantod 
Europeans or East Indians; Only 14 are natives, 

Tncre ezc, however, & native Deputy-Go Hectors to tbe Eevonuc Sebdemont, 1 native 
Affikiant in Eha Police, and 1 Estiva Assistant of the lowest grade in tha Depuiinimt 
* ■flwat&y GiuttCv, - nth ffiKTVTnlifT, 1 EflV. j- ' laOlfcn tMJly Unrt , 1 Kits Ocloljff, last- 
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of FublEo Woirksi. Thcru are thus altoga&hei- 25 natives holding respectable flfth-Tute. 
appointments in Hug Central Provinces, with no prospect uoordliig to routine &tj< 1 
custom, of ever rising to any chaige sttoh eis ibnt of cl district On the other hand, 
besides the 7 Assistants end 12 KxttSr Asdstimta whom we know by their names 
to be Uncovenanted European^ or iSast Indiana, there euro 4 officials cf the same dose 
an the Customs. S in the Revenue Settlement, £t in ihe GcmseraHLon of Foivsia. 12 in 
trie Felice, and 23 in the- Public Works Department,—in all S3 UneO'Ven&nted 
Emrcpettns. 

lu bj& recently published letter of 10th August last. answer to Sir John 
Lawresica's giroubur of inquiry as to the comparative popularity of native ®nd Uriiish 
m]c f Sir Richard Temple,, now rerident at JUydEaabatl fliml tor several years Com- 
misaioner of Xsgpore and the Central Provinces,—a man by no mg&na likely to have 
a Irina in favour o: Oriomtal into,—auya: <J I have on tbs whole a favourable opinion of 
the administration of the Xagpore country by tbs Mahratta SSnvFirai gnu of the Rfoonata 
House, There wfiro many Moollcut points about their rule; but some of tilers were 
owing to the earn of British officers, auch fiS Sir FLicJmrd Jenkins, Culonel TVilkinSon, 
and others ” Tlint is the true work for the Protecting Power to undertake in the 
1 minor statea.-rirEendly instruction, not sweeping destruction. 

It ia eatLsfwtory to be able to adduce Sir ttieh&nl Temple's testimony to contradict 
the exaggerated calumnies ns to the disorder and oppression prevailing in bfagpono. 
■which were allowed to weigh in the bfttauoe against that etote. when the question of 
iia further evietenoe was debated in l£o4 r One might naturally aupposo that within 
the bounds- of a state like Nagpore which, to any the least, was tolerably well 
governed, there aught have bsen found by this time one or two native officials lit for 
the charge of a district* after a prubotion of fourteen years. If not, surely there moat 
ha7o been some deserving n&tivo officers in other provinces; whu might have boon 
bio nght in. The Saugcr end JferEmdda Turn tones, forming a large part of the 
Ceariul Provinces, were conquered from the Nagpoie Ibyah in IBlft Nagpore xas 
annesed La 1354.,—the- native sovereignty abolished, and all the Rajah's gfleSt officials 
pSBSlODcd or turned adrift, Eight or ten of the second-rate oibceiE wye employed as 
Extra Aoisistonto. 

And new in 1SG3 bow is tbo official binraniby of theac reunited provinces consti¬ 
tuted? Fifty years hctva elapsed shies the conquest of oao portion; fourteen yenrs 
sinca ibc so-called " hi panof the other. All the best offices,, weurly a hundred in 
number, utterly unattainable by natives, are held by civilians and military officers, 
m addition to whom no less than 63 Lfficovananted Europeans and Ea&t Indians 
have been introduced into she country, 25 fiftb-mto appointmEntd EuC enjoyed by 
natives. 

Would tb ia cruel a into of things be possible if there were the least infusion of the 
native element in the Eiacutira Councils of (ElO Empiro ? 

Let ua now eoc Ilow mnttors atoud in this respect in fho iVIadraa Ptoeidency, a 
cruet part oF which bii£i been in our uctu&[ po¥5esdon tor seventy years, and uoder our 
mOucniM for mom itfiu a hundred. Hnve Sir Qi^kino Perry's viastmt been resiimjd En 
tbesa old settlements 1 Tho HadraE PrEHidency onntulns a pCpiiiation of twenty-two 
millions; tho fecilitEes for education have greatly inotHHa during the last twenty 
ye&tfc; tbo higher glass of schools and tho Univemity turn out annually [lumbers of 
well-educated ^cung men. Not one of tliesc youn| men con enter on the public 
service witiL duties suitable tb bis qualificntioDS and acquirements. To attain th a 
place of a Dapufy-Da] lector, where all promotion ceases, beneath the authority of 
the ycungBHt EoglEsb Assistant, be must riae from the ranka^ by a alow and painful 
procesa. commencmg in a very eubordinato and ainiost maniid pcsition. Put hew 
many natiVQ Eepuly-Oollectors rue there among this papulution of twonty-4wO 
milliiorLii F It must be remembered that pmctioidlv ihesa Euputy-CJolkctorsb ips and 
the Principal fSudder Ameeoahip Eire tho only available prises of lung and meritorious 
service. There are not tour omer offices held by natives in the Madras Presidency 
that are of higher emolument. 

There ate &5 Deputy-GdkKtora. and of these 3i are English or East Icdim*, 
Only Si are natives, (hut of the 17 last names on the iLat, those moat recently 
appointed, S, more than half, ore English, The ahnrs of appombnente ttllottsd to 
najivea apomrs to be eteEidily decre&iiing, Tho demand foe tfncLivouaotcd appoint- 
mentis by English applicants is cte steadily incrsising, TJisec applicants ate in many, 
perhaps ip moat caeca, th& aCSM of old civil or military officers, wlio bnTO fidlcd ffoin 
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TVHTit of Interest, intellect, or industry. to obtain a commlte&Hi in the Army or 
admission to tbo Cml Ssrtrioc. Although the fethera We ao internnc at borne, they 
liaTS mtt-TcSt at tire PieidJeucy ^ alal they hflVO constant access to the Govarncn^ 
-rchcm they persecute until he provides for Their sons. They may bn in many instances 
te.it good ltirjtL, hint their mtruvon info the list of Depnty-Colloctora at a very 1 early 
ngn, Si tbo detriment ot hundvods of natives of ciicd service and prc-vod qualifications. 
tH^t'luj Manlt of no personal claims, of do special competence,, but of more private 
interest and peieetierixur selfoMaMoL, 

Observe on what different terms the motive and ilm EnjglMi Ifepot.y-Golleefcar 
atari. The native bos toiled for ycoi'S, and is a tbrrrougbly efficient Qni experienced 
public, servant. Thn Engl libitum t In neout WSCR, i e$ very yonn^;, .fust commencing life, 
nS ignorant rjf prontical work and lr*W.l affair ng a- newly ELfirived civilian, an d with- 
tmt ttie superior education which tho latter mmst bavu acquired. Yet the English, 
Deputy-Collector ia placed on the same footing &g tlm native end rinoK far above 
tmx> of double h;s ugn and service by diner dint of hia youth on catering tbe field. 

Isfo cam, who luiB ant bad opportunities nf remarking these mutters, rjin conceive 
tlie caesura that i.n brought to bear on a-Governor to Induce hlta to make appoint¬ 
ments Such *31 linva dc:bHj.ilbed, end I cannot see how that constant prefi&nre ig 6fl ba 
muaterdjdrinaed cJtcept by placing near the Governor, in n. position of dimity and 
jafliMHioc, soiukj accredited rcprcasEtitivos of the tiir mom important and solid interests 
and claims of native public servant^ end of tine gea Lend population. Tbs die.pm- 
pertionate abate of appointments which falls to the lot of English end East Indian 
candidates does not, generally speaking, constitute a valuable part of the Governor's 
jjatrouagn. Orea-EionuUy bo may bo enabled to eerrve otn old friend, but fo* the mast 
part tbcia places are virtually given away by some of the Members of Council or the 
HocioEarEct, I believe that no one would be more grateful for that cemterbalanaitig 
pHiEsum which I have icreunnsended, would VfB mnro rdifivi d by it, and would feel 
bis hands more strengthened for good by it, than tho Govcrnem aud Governor- 
{■touCtel. 


There ifl another very important -sphere of mlministmtion in which the (special 
know bulge and sympathies, and the conufovhalruicmg pmaanroof native CmiuciUom, 
are required te enltghtein and influence the EHoative Government,—I mean the 
mtOIKiid flilodpUao of the puli he aervioe, aa[l the settlement of tbnpe differences which 
will eometinios ariac between subordinate nfliceje and the beads of departments. In 
such cases at present the native official has me one to take bis part, or to secure him el 
fair trial, white every euwrssdve authority through whom a nomplaiut or an appeal 
rasiscH, is mcra or kna neqaamforl or allied with the Eu^Ksh officer, and would feci 
fils defeat by a malcontent native ntrnoev a porscual insult te himself. 'With E i 
pErfectly sbiiMio wfeb fo do iastice, the bias and prejudice are too strong to be 
ovemonio wlifirs them is the least opening for doubt. This hes been the frequent 
aalTjeot of lcmnn'k by all who have brought an impartial judgment to bear upcm tbo 
mafter. In lSii3 Mr. Fraud h Horsley Ifobinsou, formerly of the Bengal Civil Kcrvice, 
in a pampblcl entitled, 1 What Good moy oeme out of tbo India Bill/ acid:— 
Another Kiurcc of discontent among flic natives is tho partiality eh own to the 
European aervunta of Gavonizncut, cRpReiilly to the memiban of the Civil Service, 
and the erweniy ivith wbicli the oflenccg of naitves ere visited.'' And then ho 


mentions the particulars of n few specimen case(5, within his own knowledge, in which 
for esafftly the Bame offence the native effl eer te diHtniased ihs servica,-"the Engiieh 
civilian privately repriinandod, find in ono very bad case suapcmlcd for si£ wee Ira. 
When ibere happens to be a oolliaion between a nati vo and an. En glish oBQciftl tbo 
ohstaclns to evon-haaded j ustsco become almost insumuentLtable. In a dissent from n 
dispatch of the Secietary of State in a cage of this description in lESl „ Sir Erekino 
Parry observed “ It is n eommon complaiut MHongat the natives of India that, on 
allcgiid affenus committed by them wbifot in otfioe, the same measure of justice is not 
hold out to them which la applied to Europeans, and this corse a,ppcaj6 to me to afford 
a Mipapinto exflmpHfleatlmi Of UiOir cnmpkint v -" 

Perhaps I cannot give a better illnH&rrrtjon of tho style 3 u which tbc30 eases are 
oFten truatod than by hdefly adverting tn tbo ono which called forth Sir Ersldno 
Pcrty e diaamt, I muat giva a cr.sn or two to draw that I am not dealing in vague 
miput&tfona, 

jyicerjii Ali Akbar was attached as Moonabee ott the polltferd escahlislnncnt of 
Sir CharfeH bfipior dioring the conqimgt of geinde. In hfo dispei tcb wiitten from the 
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battle-field of Mceanee, Sir Charles Napier wrote:—Nor will I omit to mention tho 
Moonshee, Ali Akbar, who exhibited the coolest oourage and attended me everywhere." 
After the battle of Hyderabad his testimony was equally emphatic. “I will not 
close the list of thoso to whom I am indebted without mentioning that bravo and 
indefatigable Arab geutlemun, Ali Akhar, to whose ability and activity I am much 
indebted.” He also wrote as follows to the Government of India:—“ Ali Akbar, tho 
Moonshee to the Government of Scindo, has exhibited the greatest gallantry in battle 
both nt Moeauee and Hyderabad, and lias, in every way, by his incessant labours in 
obtaining information on every point, contributed aa much, if not more, than any 
individual to the success of the campaign in Scindo; I most strongly recommend him 
for the Order of Merit.” The title of Khan Balladoor was conferred upon Meerza Ali 
Akbar by the Supreme Government in 1844. In a speech at a public dinner given in 
his honour at Bombay, Sir Charles Nupier said:—“In the wars of Scinde there were 
sumo officers who did more for me than I did for them. One of whom I shall speak 
is my Moonshee, Ali Akbar. This man stood by mo hi the day of danger; he was of 
the greatest assistance to me throughout the campaign in Scinde; he was my tongue. 
Ali Akbar did mare for the conquest of Scinde than a thousand soldiers would have 
dona” Colonel, afterwards Sir James, Outram, before leaving Scinde, addressed 
Meerza Ali Akbar in a letter in which lie called him his “ friend,” and which con¬ 
tained the following sentence:—“It is with troth and in mere justice to yon, Ali 
Akbar, that I declare I never witnessed services by any native of India more zealous, 
more able, or mure honest than such aa you have rendered to Government, under 
mo, as head Moonshee to the Lower Scinde Agency, for three years past, and to 
that of Upper Scinde and Beloochistan for tho lost fifteen months, during which yoa 
have shored all the exposure and arduous services I have myself had to undergo, and 
have aided me in muny important services.” In 1845 a fraudulent bunkrupt, on 
whose estate Meerza Ali Aklar bod a claim, with the object of evading tho settlement 
of that claim, and gaining timo to abscond with his property, wrote from Bombay to 
Sir Charles Napier, then Governor of Scinde, informing him that remittances to a 
large amount, upwards of 00,000 rupees, hod been sent to him by Meerza Ali Akbar, 
within the previous three years, and professing to feel some alarm at the possibility of 
some demand being made against him by Government. Tho explanation of these 
transactions given by Ali Akbar to Sir Charles Napier, In communication with the 
Supreme Government, was considered satisfactory. In 1848, after the departure of 
Sir Charles Napier, Soinde was placed under the Bombay Government. No sooner 
Lad Sir Charles Nopier left Scinde than the attack on Ali Akbar—I cannot call it 
the eftarge, for none was ever made against him—Waa revived by direction of the 
Bombay Government; he was suspended from office, and Sir Charles Napier's 
successor, Mr. Pringle, of the Bombay Civil Service, was ordered to re-invustigate the 
circumstances under which the suspected remittances wero mode. He did so; and 
reported to the Bombay Government that “ the evidence procurable from the portico 
cognizant of these transactions und tho registry of the bills, was consistent with tho 
account”' given by Meerza Ali Akbar. He was *‘of opinion that tho Moonshee was 
entitled to credit for his account of the transaction, in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary beyond the suspicion arising from the magnitude of the sum.” Ha observed 
that no specific charge had been made by any oue against Meerza Ali Akbar,—a strong 
point in his favour, u we consider that the suspension of a public servant generally 
acts as a stimulus and invitation to his enemies,—and that no imputation had been 
cast upon him except by “ persons of notoriously bod character,” and “ common 
defamera," who would not " come forward when called upon to do so.” He was of 
opinion “ with advertence to the high esteem which Sir Charles Napier is known to 
have entertained for the character and services of Ali Akbar, that nothing should be 
done derogatory to the respectability, or injurious to tho fortune of that officer; that 
his services should be transferred to some other quarter, or that he should be allowed 
to retire on a pension.” Ho concluded by saying that he should, in any case, “be 
sorry to be deprived of an officer so efficient in the business of his department as in 
my own experience I have always found Meerza Ali Akhar Khan Bahadoor to he.” 
At this time Meerza Ali Akbar was in receipt of a salary of 520 rupees a-month, and 
had been recommended by Sir Charles Napier for a pension of 200 rupees a-month on 
retirement. The subsequent history of the case you ahull hear in the words of Sir 
Ersldne Perry. “ On the first bringing forward the charge against him by a fraudulent 
debtor of his in Bombay, he had the opportunity of making a defence personally before 
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t]i& authorities in Scinde, uudor whom be served; find after an inveatigntkm, emending' 
over five months, he was substantidly acquitted, But the Bombay GovennDHit not 
being satisfied with thh derision, applied to too Supreme Comt for a rqaas of cImu- 
nLfflitniy evidence which into been token in other suite then pending, most ryf which 
Kil wiiolly ijrfilevnaL 1 and without hie l:n pw I edge of the evidence they brought- 
(MnUEflfe him, and without otoliisg upon him fov his Lletonee, they LondmnnfJ him, Lind 
by 9 , majority of two against Olio, they diemigsGil him flmm tjin servlcm wirli ignominy, 
XV game objections apply to the Bubse^nemt re-iDvertigatton th ton case by Mr, ^ttuw 
Sir Battle} 

This ^ro-iuveatigatiait" simply wnsieted in Sir Bnrtle Frare, Commigglontr of 
Scinde, in lB5t3 P eleven jeers after tJi« origin of ihe rasa, gning through all the papers 
once more* and by big own oeliLuowlydginenf failing to hud thn proof of any otlhnce 
against Alt Aklmr, Sir Enrtlo Jfrere thinks, however,—most erreuooiuly, aa could 
easily be shown if we bad time to nitulyEts ton evidence cajafnllyy—that hu hits detected 
an Lwrodateufiy kiween two awonute givra by Alt Ah bar at different timed of tbo 
OOfUNfl frrm which IV property was derived. On ibis he makes tbo following 
Hamirki“ J tiE ef course not impossible that, a lotvri tosh Hiding this inconshtonoy, tha 
money may have bean lioncstiy acquired. Dot it is fur the mciiooriaUsii to prove toss, 
if Jjc can, wlieu he aaks GOTCmmsnt to icroaistdrr flit ?/ttfiUei of <o?rtrt$ of copfulenra,'** 
1c atm q£ sufficiently aiduiiru that enphnistic phrase, Cl a verdict of want of onttiadflnoe,^ 
when Ali Akhar had been suspended without payment for a yiiw, arid tlievi dismiijerii 
the a j .rvic& with ignominy, wiiluaut a ptmaind aud without being ended tipCm for hte 
di fenCL" I Sir Hurtle Fretu sayg that Li is ibr AU AlG^r to prove tlut the money was 
“ boneatly acquired/' Surely i t to rntligr EELcLiubbcni upon the Govern mad to prove, 
or ufc leust io allege, that it was di.dlLmLE’etly Eicf^nirod. No one lies done so. No one 
Ima ever appeared to accuse A ti Ah tar of corruption, einhessletineiLt, or disbonarty of 
a:iydcsjenjftion. He wonaviapEmded on tuaptointi; lie wus condemned on suspicion; 
amt those suspicions were never commimicatei 1 to lib u until sen tcnce had been paused. 

And dow yniE siLjill hoar wlmt those emptoiotiH waft Sir Bnrtlc Frero tcUs ns in 
the loaf pniTEgrapb of Ins report M iTndging of Ali Athav by the reputation he lias 
left hei ibid him i i> the Province, I find tlrnt, whi iu general repute fully beari out the 
opinions of his ability eiprosmd by his suecs&iivo superiors. Colonel Ouimm, Sir 
Uiiarlas Napier, ar.rl Nr. ?ringln, ba is -mdvensctliy rcgnided os a most eoirupt nnd 
unscru^nficing mnn, who made use of Jus opportunities tu Muoussliee and lutorprei&r to 
tlic Gaverjior to obtain (urge snms aa brihua, or ri-tbor s* propitiatory prtfleuts, lrom 
all wealthy Tifliivsa who htid butiiucaa witJi tilO GoverDnr-'' i 

Bemcmb-nr nhat not ana Bpocific chuga or cemplainl; had been mode against the 
Tlfocmshfia, nUhcmgh eleven ysoie inid elapsed sincO tho fUst suspicion again St illm 
nrobe, and although tl.e GcvtcuEnLut bed been ScuKlliug fov evidence agcitist bim, 
ever tiiicc his miSpeciaion, and yon will bu able to dpprCULCite the value of whftt is Loro 
eidlud “geMml repute ” and univeraftl iegnrd." TJie Cuminissiouer eontiuuea ;~’'Ail 
this jnety bo uilF ounded and unjust,”- in itself a full ctdEiission that there waa nceari^ 
— 11 hut them vaa nothing nbcmt him to uKoito uaijuat prejudice against iiim : he was 
popular with all, both Europtwie. and natives; and when so many of buth cleaaeev who 
had fair opportunitioii of judging,'"—thLa is with a vengeance,— ,E fmd wem 

jatlior pvfcj udicerl in Lllh. favour, took on him rv. an- unsornputoua though clever find 
sgrcftible ivgus, it would lake a gieatdeal to perattado me til at Government did him 
nit injustice in deeining him unwoj tkyof onuflLloneej and refusing to continue him any 
tongcf in tliFiL 1 Krvioe, or that they can now be muionoMy Bsked to pcu&iniiiissn^J 

'Xiin>! Ali Akbar, unaacmed,'untried, unheard, woes, in Sir Eortle Frere’s worda, 
judgel by JJ the reputation be IcFt liehiud ]iim in tJte Provinoe.” Oan any one believe 
that euch a prosw^a would ever have been put in force egaiua* the youngest and most 
ingsgnidcsn: English officer, even if Lobcid been ict the UubdT enanted Service 'i Would 
any British Gcunmiaaioner or Governor in any part of the world, have ventured to 
write of any E nglbh officer, however bod his repubition, tl iat ha was generally con¬ 
sidered rL as an iLUEcrnpnlong, tciongh clever and agreeable rngns ? *' Altov& oil, won! d 
any Ec^gliab officer Jifive been ronJeumod, unheard, on mere hii&nda! ? Cnsss auch f.s 
tlii-H Would bo impoHEible, if ttooe were one or two Intelligent and espericocwl native 
CoUKliCiliori in tbo Execntivs Government uf Bombay and Calcutta, 

It ia uow nearly iihreo years siiioe I last saw Memsa. Ah Akbar ■ whether ]je ia in 

4 l'arUnjnenhTj P^pcrv, Mrcrva ALL Mlur, IS5B, /Ko, IBto p. S9-. 

tlbii p.aa J Ibid, m. 
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England, or In India,—-whether, indeed, he be alive or dead, I am not aware. I have 
only had the pleasure of meeting him twice, and I have never talked over the subject 
of his own cage with him. I know nothing of hig cose from any source of information 
bat the Bine Books, which are sura to contain all that can be said aguinst him. I 
have derived, from a careful examination of this cage the painful oouviction, forced 
upon mo by other similar occurrences, that, except under very favourable and fortunate 
circumstances, a native of high courage and brilliant talent has less chance of attain¬ 
ing and keeping a good official position under our present system of Government, 
than a man of smaller ability and timid character. Has any one present ever heard 
of any native receiving such earnest aud enthusiastic testimony to his merits and 
services, as Ali Akbor received from Sir Charles Napier and Sir Jamie Ouiram, two 
men who generally agreed to difl'er on all subjects ? Sir Charles Napier said ho wab 
of more value than a thousand soldiers. He seems to me to bavo been indeed one in 
a thousand. I doubt if there were, when he was ignomininusly dismissed, ten men of 
any race or rank in India who were of equal valuo to the public service. He wag 
worth at least fifty of tlio common run of covenanted or commissioned Browns, 
Joneses, and Robinsons. He was exactly the man whom our Government ought to 
have grappled to its heart with hooks of steel. Ali Akbar appears to me to have been 
sacrificed in consequence of two causes, both arising from the cliaractcrlstic defect of 
our rule in Lidia, its want of a due admixture of the native element Firstly, All 
Akbar was really suspected,—I have no doubt of that, though I believe he was 
unjmtly suspected,—even those who believo that there were good grounds for 
suspicion may well agree with me that he should not have been condemned unheard; 
hut although no amount of scandal and 1 * 00 x 101 ' would be allowed to weigh ns a 
hair in the balance against an English official, or to deprive him of any facility for 
hearing the charge aguinst Inin ami mailing a full defence, it is practically sufficient 
to justify the ruin of a native that he lias become the object of the strong suspicion or 
dislike of the British authorities. Ali Akbar was disliked at Bombay ; he became 
suspected, and his doom was sealed. Secondly,—when once any British authority 
above the rank of an Assistant-Collector has pronounced his verdict of want of confi¬ 
dence—as we haye just heard it called—against a native officer, it seems next to 
impossible to have that verdict reversed on appeal. British authority must always be 
supported. 

The other case which I propose briefly to place before you in outline, as an illus¬ 
tration of the crying want of some protection fur native rights and interests in the 
heart of the Executive Government, is that of a Deputy-Collector of the Madias Pre¬ 
sidency,named Nursima Puntulu. This Deputy-Collector wiis summarily diamifsed from 
Government employ, alter upwards of twenty-tluree years’ service with unblemished 
character, without a pension. In the Order of the Governor in Council which effected 
his di&miseal no cause is assigned except that they u cannot place confidence in him.” 
During Nursima Puntuln’s absence in May, 18(i5, from the district where he had 
been in charge of the Treasury, the Collector had brought certain charges against 
him with reference to an alleged irregular issue of Currency notes. Theso charges, 
founded on reports furnished by the Acting Deputy-Collector who eventually obtained 
his place, weie declared by the Accountant-General, to whom thev were referred, to 
be quite insignificant, unless it could be shown that Nurtdma Funtulu “ had derived 
some pecuniary benefit” from the alleged irregularities. Immediately after the 
A cooun taJit-General's letter showing the insufficiency of the original charges, additional 
accusations were made, founded on fresh reports from the Acting Deputy-Collector, 
upon which new charges, unheard of before, were founded, tending to prove that 
Nursima Funtulu had derived that pecuniary benefit which could alone, as tho 
Accountant-General pointed out, give any culpability to his proceedings. These new 
charges were forwarded by the Collector to the Board of Revenue, in a letter in 
which he suggests either “ the immediate removal from office,” or “ the immediate 
suspension ” of Nursima Funtula. The accused, who wos at that time on leave at the 
Presidency, on beiti£ informed of these charges, at once challenged a judicial inquiry. 
The Government of Madras refused to send the case for trial before any tribunal 
except that of the Collector who had confessedly prejudged it, and in their order on 
the subject, the Government ostentatiously prejudged it themselves, by saying that 
“ there is no room to doubt tire truth of the charges.” Nuraima Puntulu appeared 
before the Collector, but on the refusal of that officer to put questions to the witnesses 
which he, the defendant, considered of importance, he declined to continue any cross- 
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esammatfan, hut r&cordod a written dofenm, and & protest against the manner in 
which the inquiry hml ten conducted, and the hum pergonal tieatmont lie had 
received, The Government of Mad™ 11 entirely approved of tha manner in which 
the inquiry was conducted by the Colleofcor" and finally they Hinunufly dkmisa 
Hmsima iNmtuiu team the sendee, without recapituilftting the charges agamat him, 
or asserting that he has ten convicted of any ofife-neo whatever, 3fow whatever 
may kg. thought of these chorgea, of the evideure to flnpport them, and of Nursima 
runtutcr'a deieitCO, ho was virtually condemned nnhcarrl, and wiihout any thing like 
ft judical inquiry having taken place. Hut it did not end them. H’uraima Funtuln 
determined to take every possible step to clear hia character by th*judgment of tunic, 
o&mpctefit piddlo tribunal, He therefore brought a. civil unite for damages In the 
High Gourtof Madias, in April, a^iiiust the Collector, ills accuser and judge, 
for libel and defamation u£ elmmster. The Govcmmunb appearing for the Collector, 
dedinsd to go into tbn merits of the ease, pi Mull'd want of jorisdtebion, and having 
pioviausly decided net to prosecute Nuraimn Puntidu for tile alleged malversations, 
new liad him apprehended as a. criminal, and lio was confined in tllu Jail at Madras 
during the pregress of the civil Buit. Tliu puiut of LL Uu .plrisdifitioia” reserved by the 
mesidirig judge, was decided in favour of the Government, and the ease was disraiesud. 
XuifihilO Pniitedu was then taken hick to tho district ol Kumool in Custody* tried oil 
a clicugB of mrniuat breach of trust and Tufa appropdlitloii of public money, before the 
Keasiuna Judge, and fuSs MffwUed, 

Ho tarn applied to tba ft ovemmunt of Madras for a reconsideration of hie case; 
which was rcfu&cd, &ud the Government id&G refused bo foiwaLd bis appeal to the 
Secretary of Stale for India. 

Tiiuo will not admit of my making any further comments on this enae. I will 
only add that I bring no charge of kid fitHli sigfiinst the Government Or against the 
CkLieeior, I 6ni euro that nans of the persons who pursued Ivursuna Pun tula to Iris 
ruin, wore actuated by conscious ar deliberate injustice. Owing to the absence of any 
native ropreseatetivet in the Executive Government, the prejudices, the predilection g, 
and the sympathies of the mou in power are exclusively with (be English gonttemeii 
who monrepoliBe tfao higher offices under Government In dealing with nutivo 
offledfda., and nafivea in. geOeral, a qiiibc different set of weight* and measures are used 
from wb&t are applied to transactions in which Europeans are concerned. If any 
charge is firelight against an English. ofilftial, every fair advantage is given to him, 
and as is nllowHi the- benefit of CVCry doubt In bis favour, whatever may be big 
replication, whatever may b& bis demeanour; but if ft llLi.fiVO GBCu bccomfis tbu object 
or dislike and euapidon, ho can no longer be tulcmtod, and I f no regular charge can 
be proved ELguiuHt him, be is summarily Mmdomucd end punlaheA , 

Until the pruspsots of tho native officiate ftno improved by a mono liberal sham 
of prumotioa, and thdr prospects secured by a morn equitable praotleo cf ad- 
mimsteilug discipline, the public service in India will never arrive at a healthy 
KJondiLiou. 

I can see no hop* of there standing abuses being rectified, of iho balance of fair 
dealing ctnd equod justice being reswied, cnecpt by the liberal admiasio-n of native 
members n> the Eiecutive Councils of Govemmeutv 1 ' 

Mr. Chibtiowi AkK-TDiY.—Sir, I feel som.* difficulty in adurLSBing myself to nil the. 
eubiwEt of the paper which bag just been read, because it appears to me that, according 
fa £hc rate which is iu forsc, I should nut bavo time to do so with effect. I understood 
when invited to attend here, that we were merely naked 60 consider too proprio Ly of stating 
oar decided opiuacm in, favour of the eligibility of (he native 1 ! of India to tigh ofllee, 
Mow oil that quottte]] I am quite prepared to espress a very plain and simple opinion 
■—it is this —I stund by ilm law wb irni daetni'cs every native eligible to tho lugheit 
office pro-vidod be is in other reapects capable to fill it; therefore there is no occasion 
for any further expreseioa of opinion. The law having made that doetemtion, I 
apprehend it is not intetated that wq should go fnrtbsr nnii mj tlioi an unfit person 
eliould be eligible to be appointed £o ofitoa, I must nay I deeply regret the line of 
argument which lias been adopted by tho gnltet and able author of the paper just 
rend. Is appMirg to me first of all not a legitimate xnr a just lino of ai.gmneut, for several 
reoflong. It in not leg 1 dm ate, because if wo adm: t every one. of the gfotamciDts m that paper 
to bg fvufi, ih^y do not advancetbn just and righteous claim of the natives of India to 
preferment according to tb&ir niHrite. The only ccncluaiim to whioh we 'comOj 
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supposing those facts are true is, that great and grievous 'wrong has boon done in the 
particular instances adduced, and perhaps in many more; and that the guilty have 
escaped punishment whilst the innocent havo suffered. That I am sorry to say has 
characterized the history of our Indian administration throughout the lost century, 
more or leas, and it has also characterized our ooloulal administration in every port of 
the globe; and I am still more sorry to say, because justice ought to be more easily 
Lad at home, that our imperial administration is not in that respect free from reproach. 
But how cau that lamentable) fact, highly discreditable os it is to our free constitution 
and. the character of our people, in any way advance the cause which I understood 
it is the object of the gallant gentleman to promote, namely, the speedy aud general 
admission of natives to high offico? Is it contended that the injustice was done 
because the actors were of the white race, of the Christian religion, and of the British 
people ? Because if it is I sny it is an unjust accusation against all people of one 
colnqr, of ono creed, and of one nation, happening at this time to find themselves on 
the soil of India. Is it contended on the other hand, that there is no such tiling 
us injustice (not to pursue the subject into more painful detail) to be found amongst 
the native races ? Take this very presidency over which Sir Bartle Frere, who 
has been named, but lately presided. Take the case, the infamous and atrocious 
ease, of one of the best and most high-minded of Mahratta gentlemen. Baba Furk& 
Who was his persecutor ? Nursoo Bunt, his fellow-countryman, who happened to 
enjoy, unhappily for the administrutiou of British India, the confidence of the European 
Government For years Baba Furkc was on tho very brink of starvation us he hud 
already passed that of disgrace, and not till tho last two or tbreo years of liis life was 
he re-instated in his position, through the influence of Sir James Outmm with tho 
government at home, tho undeserved confidence of tho government in Nursoo Punt 
having in the meantime been entirely withdrawn from him. Shall we therefore bring 
a charge against all Muhrattas because Nursoo Punt nearly succeeded in destroying 
his fellow-countryman Baba Furkc ? Certainly not. But it would be as right for me 
to come to that conclusion as it would be to rush into the opposite extreme and say, 
that inasmuch ns Nursoo Punt luul colleagues and patrons who were of the British 
nation, that calamity therefore bc-fcl Baba Furkc, and would not have happened 
if Nursoo Punt had been left to lumsclf to act alone without any co-operation at all. 
Crime is of no nation and no creed, as virtue is of no nation and no creed; and 
capacity and fitness for offico are of no nation and no creed. And whilst I am fully 
prepared to see tho law administered with liberality as well ns justice, which says 
that natives Bhall be eligible to office, I am equally prepared to Bay nay to the pro¬ 
position that a person otherwise unfit for office, whether by intellect or in respect of 
his morality, shall be selected because ha is a native. But there arc other points of 
view, in which I deeply regret the line of argument which has been adopted. Nobody 
(at least I speak for myself when I say nobody) could have foreseen from a notice 
about Bengal that it would be necessary to come hero fullv prepared to consider Sindh 
or Madras grievances. Yet, unprepared by some study of the matters of chftrge, it is 
impossible for anyono of us to come to a vote aye or no, upon the question. Are 
these tilings so ? I do not see how it is possible for mo to give any vote in favour 
of any proposition beyond that of the adjournment of tho discussion sins die, which 
will not be misinterpreted, for it might either mean 1 approve of what was done in 
the eftso of Ali Akbor, of whoso case I am sorry to say 1 have beard very littlu and 
know nothing, or else it might be arid that I come to the opposite conclusion. I have 
no opinion on the poiut one way or the other, and having no opinion one way or 
the other, I think I ought not to express it; therefore whatever may be proposed 
to the meeting from the chair fuundod upon that paper, I Bhall crave leave to with¬ 
draw without expressing any opinion upon it by my vote. Now with regard to the 
particular question of the fitness of the natives of India for a share in the Executive 
Government, I crave leave to malm one brief remark, and it is this. They are eligible 
(is I have said before to sit in the Executive Council ns Scotchmen are eligible, os Irish¬ 
men are eligible, ns Englishmen are eligible, aud as every class of Her Majesty’s sub¬ 
ject* are eligible; but it must not bo forgotten that when you proceed to the selection 
of members to sit in the Executive Council, you must be guided by altogether other 
considerations from those which would dioiate the choice of persons to sit in any 
other council in tho Queen’s service. What is the Executive Council? Everybody 
knows that it is a secret and confidential council of persons selected for one purpose 
only, that is, to advise the Governor-General who selects them. With whom must tho 
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choice of an adviser Tout ? Sorely with the person to bo advised, Who! would you 
eay, if bain j placed in a. position of great trust and directed to govern by the advicu of 
sneli irti ww* on., exercising the power which the J&w gives you in that regard, yon 
ffatmw call around you. yon wifi* told at the eftme time, nevertheless yon akuil not 
Clioose then:, they ahull be chosen for yon. Yon may think that four men whotn yuu 
baye in your eye are lbs beat advisers that you can have, or any person in your 
rjn^i tjoa cun lis-vu around you, you shall not choose them, though yon may tc of 
opinion that them is no otlier elnss of pcopln in which yon cun find mtn Equally 
■fitted to advise you; nay, tliougb yea may bo of opinion thud there is one duns from, 
-which it is iraijossiblfi fin you at rhe present time to muho n, ajlartion without great 
injory to the public servies, you must make a selection from that cIueo, 

Ojia]ju!ao,\—I think the subject under discussion bos mere reference to tLa eMma 
of die. natives than to tho OCCLial selection, 

Mr r GhISHDLM AmU'iiET.—- lhlt if Amt lie the Oise, -we {ire alrflldy agreed, for there is 
no disputed dailU- TliO law bos recognized their eligibility La LiiC fnlle&t Oinfonh But. 
if it lb proposed, with rtlkteree, for inatanw, fo the lacun&inmLfon of tilt Govern- 
meat o£ Eco^d, (fot that i& wh&t I unite Trial til from the nganila. before V» la pointed at, 
and T am now apeoking with gVCO-t imreirihitity, for oxeupt os re- Stranger who has twice 
Voiced Bengal, I know nothing of chat PjleadBncy, and therefore I am infloenoed, 
neither by fcelingg of hatred nor affection in re gum to what I am goin^ to tay), if 
it iu Siid with referomte to this punfticulor Council ur Government whtoh if ft. proposed 
to reconstruct, that flow to the appointed time, now is tho moment nt ’which you must 
come forward and ery to thp G ovemniEit, there must ho in the EaecutiVtf Council, 
which ih to advJso the Governor iis administering tins affairs of that Presidency* a- 
certain proportion Of pereon# of & puTtienhir race, wli Other he cun find eligible parsons 
Of tlist iaco Or not, T eay you OT& going to da hath an imwiae thing mud ati UnjuHt 
thing. And to make my meaning mom clear to my native friends present^ I will 
filippiHB that it IS not tile ease of tba natives of India. I will Hippos isome gentle¬ 
man to iiav* lately crowed over hum tho ether side of tho Atlantic to trouble oar 
peace, hazing ECliiu YOtr? ago croRKCLl the soma ocauu in tba opposite direction for 
having troubled! it, Supposo one of the gentl emen wten its giving hu mu cl l occupation 
to OUT Court* CLtminal, both hem and in Imlond, were to coma forward and say. that 
the great grievance, of Ireland is, that you have not in the Frivy Council, that you 
havo not in the Cabinet OnunciL. a number of Irishmen representing the numerical 
proportion which the population ef Irelnud bears to tho rest of tho Tbutod Ilingdolo, 
wliat would you eay 1 You would Eny* it is no grievoneo at all, maamnch ft? it dots 
not Ns&ctly iuit the purpear far wbiehcaannile are canfititutorl, to riikr into com aide rot Lgn 
at ah the question of nationalities and their numerical strength. It may he that at 
ona period, Scotland, for OKaaiple, Is not actually producing men, sniteil to sit in tho 
oounciis of the state In the nent eimBratLrm elie may be producing an OVW-lib nod ante 
of surh men. In fact that has u-Oan the aaae of Ireland, In the laet genoUEltiOEi, 
Ireland was powerful in statesman, Qf late fha lias not sent forth many men Of 
mark. How bjo yaU to dmvf r. lino, end Eay hccansO the population of Irelaa d 0001- 
pnmil wltli tins lost of the Kingdom h as to 3ft,GhK) h 0t | D ? therefore every Court 

of Jastlea in any part of the Unltrd Kingdom, avery Council, wbetlwTr the Privy 
Council, which advises tlic Querm in the administnitJon of the aflhira of the wliolo 
empire, or tho Privy Council of Ireland, Hhail he so conetitufod that in every one ■ 
of tJiose bodies there shall ho exactly ono-rcmrtk, no matter what the fitness of the 
poreoiB may bo, of ]uen whose only qualiflcation ia, that they are natives of that rwt of 
iJso United Kingdom called Ireland? That wouid be maot.ly the propoaition, whleh I 
am opposing here if proposed aa to India. Ia it now proposed to go beyond what the 
law euatte and to say, not only the natives of India to be acponn’ted eligible to 
the liigliflat ofifico, but nocauso they are olfoiblo, thorefore tiiey ebaU be ehoKU ? II 
you merely mean to say (which is what I tmdorttand by the suggestion from tho 
chair) that ah you aro called upon to do is to MCOgniZB"their claim, it will bo ft 
taiTBii reftOiguition, it wili he a useless recasaitiim, bOcaoaa the law, which is for more 
important than any vote of this ISmI India Association, h&s done that alreadly r KotFiing 
can be mare ck&r and murDas tiium tbe language of tho statute. If you menu to say 
on the other hand, that therefore they shall be put info tlioHE Councils of tho State, 
and partieiilaily into the Council about to be reconsitrneted in Kongal, it would be both 
nnivLue and unjust; nnwiao, beoiuga yon have no security of the dteegg of the men you 
are going to appoint; unju&t, because youceniurt ill up the Conndl m that way without 
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excluding from it persona of superior fitness. Having said thus much, I am bound to 
say that I spade without prejudice in this matter. If I have any prejudice it is tho 
other way, because I am delighted to think there have been times in India, and tho 
time of our own Government affords no exception, when natives have been taken into 
the Counoils of those who have governed India and became advisers whose fume will 
never pi-rish. I ‘refer to the prime minister of the great Akbar, I refer to the history 
of every State of India which preceded our own Eai, and I will ercu refer to the 
history of our own Ruj too, for, though I am ashamed to think that Warren Hasting* 
had amongst his colleagues or advisers, Dcbi Sing, and others more open to aspersion, 
Muhammad Beaa Khan was the trusted servant of the Government, and one who iu 
fact, though not in name, performed the functions of councillor to the Governor-General. 
I am spo<iking, therefore, entirely without prejudice,, and because I wish to guard tho 
native members of this Association against unreasonable hopes, unjust hoppa as I 
consider them, and hopes which would bo doomed to disappointment; and it is because 
I do not wish to see either the expectation or the disappointment of that expectation 
extended into India, that being horo I have addressed yon I hope at no undue length. 

Sir Henry Ricketts.—-I wish to ask whether the paper which has been read, as a 
matter of course, will be printed. 

Captain Barber.— It will be laid before tho oommittoe which is about to ho formed 
for the purpose of going through all the matter proposed to bo printed in tho Journal 
of the Association. 

Sir Henry Ricketth. —I ask that question, because I think it must be admitted by 
all who ho vo hoard it, that the paper contains a very severe attack upon Sir Bnrtls 
Frere; it impugns not his honesty hut his discretion, his penetration, and I think I may 
say it impugns his fairness. It is an attack upon an absent person, than whom a more 
sincere friend to the natives docs not exist. If attacks of that sort are allowed to be 
made here and they are printed. I am afraid it win greatly prejudice the Society, the 
interests of which we are all so anxious to promote. I am inclined to move that the 
paper he not printed. 

Chairman. —I think these personal attacks are calculated to do the greatest possible 
ii\jury to onr Society. What has boen said has been raid no doubt in all sincerity and 
with the full belief that the alleged facts are true; but I do certainly any, that these 
attack* upon those not prescut to defend themselves arc decidedly objectionable. It 
seems to me that we came here merely to discuss the pros and eon » of the question of 
the eligibility or otherwise of the native* of India to a share in the Executive Govern' 
jnent. The paper bos gone into particular case* of grievance and alleged injustice. I 
should rather have liked to have stopped it, because I dislike these personal attacks 
upon thoae not here to defend themselves. The paper embodies very serious charge* 
Against the Governor of Bombay and others, and I think if it were printed it would 
huve the very worst effect upon our Institution. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstky. —I beg to second the motion proposed by Sir Henry 
Jtiekutta. 

The Chairman having put the motion that the paper rend by Major Evans Bell bo 
not printed,— 

Mr. Dent said, that in his opinion, both Sir Henry Ricketts rind Mr. Chisholm Anstey 
were rather mistaken with respect to the cases presented by Major Bell. He believed 
if Sir Bertie Frere were present, ho would not in tho slightest degree object to the 
' way in which hi* name had been mentioned. Tho cu*es referred to were cases, the 
circumstance* of which were before Purllnment and before the public. He thought 
the paper should be referred to the managing committee, with a view to decide whether 
it should or not lie printed and circulated. .Major Bell had only adduced those crises 
a* instancies that the native* were not employed nB they oughfr to be, and that they had 
not the opportunity of having justice done them ns they would have if natives were 
appointed to high positions. Though he (Mr. Dent) held, and had long held senti¬ 
ments similar to those in Major Bell’s paper, which he considered an extremely valuablo 
paper, ho bad not come prepared to make any observation* upon it, but would merely 
move a* an amendment to the motion of Sir Henry Ricketts, that the paper he referred 
to tho managing committee of the Association to tnkB into consideration the propriety 
of printing and circulating it. 

Mr. N bale Porter. —I be£ to second Mr. Dent's amendment, though no doubt the 
championship of the paper is in very good hRnds, those of its author. As regard* Sir 
Bartle Frere, I have the honour of knowing him very well, and there is no man I 
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respect rucr-D. I agree with Mr. Dant in thinking Unit lie would see nothing in the 
paper to cpinplohl el—he is nil eTrtrcmcly fair mull—and I belie vo lie would net u"hj E-at 
tc, wbat I caiuidtcoil an attack u[Km Sir Bur tie Ficra, but a fair eritbciein of hie official 
onr-duct, Though there wore mnnv points in Major Be'Vs paper which l eWlld 7en- 
tUTO io criticise, l thought tbera wfl£ nothing til it which any public mo, with proper 
putlic spirit, eouid object to. I shall be happy to second Mr, Dent's auieculmeut, that 
tlie paper should be printer!,, but it is for Major Boll to say wimtlioi ho will accept tba 
propamii rhat half of hie paper should be struck out. 

Mr. Ex^t.—I dare any Major Bell would not object to its louitig- printed in any 
shape tbo committee should consider advisable, 

hf&joT BtLL—I should aEreiiiLly object to its being expuLgatcd, 

Mr Best,—IF personal allusions were considered objectionable, yr>u might perhaps 
accept the decision of the committee. 

Major Etui,—I can only eay f I do not thitlk I rondo any attack upon Sir Bar tie 
Frere, L I think: the strongest word I need was, that it was a most “ unjudicial " invao. 
tigatfon, ’IFbli regard to what wo called personal casee, they wore not brought forward 


ag giiBvanoisi. 

Mr. Dadadfai Nagbojk.—I wish to say n few words upon the matter which la now 
under dLstnasioii, I object to personal instances being brought for ward in a paper in 
tJiie manner, A.LI that wo emne to hear, as wo understood, was a paper on the ^Eligi¬ 
bility of the •'Tatlvcs of India to a Share in the Exccuiivo Council,'" and we did not 
cumi prepared for any specific case of abuse of patronage of Bin Gavewiinout, or of 
injustice. We are aol able to form any opinion qe to those two cases because we ha™ 
not oonvc prepared with tlifltr fnctSr CJnse-3 of this hind in which onmefliirg i 3 to be said 
on cash sate, aud whore individual pabltaooft Iulvu to ho justified or attacked, require 
append diHcusaiou. In [baling with. ttllE question of thu ehJnis of metres to a fcbnre 
in ihn Executive Gavemmienk there is no neceagity for us to bring forward any such 
specific cases, nor to Specify any particular instances of griuminceB. When WO am 
diacn&Kstig any gOuCrtri principle, or advocating the claims of any particular body. snub 
caeca Laniiul cirhcr advance er injure the cause, I will tusitvo the remarks I have to 
make upon iho question of the admission of natives into tbo Executive Government 
till tida motion b disposed of. Of course, if the morion of Sir Henry Eickotts is agreed 
fcoi the discussion on the important part of the paper must also step ■ but by adopting 
Mi. Bent's amendment, the committee would have the opportunity of expunging those 
parts which they may think objectionable, I think whore a gentleman bos eorau 
forward and taken so much pains to prepare a paper os Major Bell has dona, it Is not 
fair on the part of these of us who regard the question from a different point of view, 
tn endeavour to prevent the printing of it r therefore E support what £ consider tbo 
Teas on able proposition made by Mr. Bent. 

Mr. MrOiTJt,—In supporting the amendment proposed by Hr, Xfent> said, he did 
not ogion with tbu dictum of Mr, Badabboi J^aoroji os to the introduction of speeUiI 
eoiaa in illustration uf an argument He did not consider it was unjust to an audience 
that such r&Eiiu Eiiogld bo introduced, without having given previous notice of them. 
The writer of the papCi laid tbeffieia before the meeting, not asking the meeting to 
oome to a conclusion immediately upon those foots, but I caving it to the meeting to go 
into the facte for LhomsolvCfl; though in Elia npinipn no personal attaeliS ought to bo 
mads, be considered that It twlb necessary tn bring forward Bperial cases to iltustrato 
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Lhe tdminiatrHrion without knintlaCiou. Tire meeting ought not to ounfound criticism 
upcm official gondaet with pcreoiiiil abtncka, Major BdVs paper, in hU opinion, did. 
] iot emitain a w-erd of peisouol atlfick upon envLody whatcvor, ffe bad onEy referred 
to eei Lain £lc ta recorded' in the Blue Book. an:l had fanned bis judgment upon them. 
That Blue Book was o publio book opuu to everybody. If such mtereuee fe> eaaesi 
and such comuientt upon them were to be called pergonal atfadns, there conld bo no 
orittcigm wbaiever njjun d££q[ji! eonducb 

Genera. Beigm supperted Mr, Bent's atoendmentj having Fintgd. that no person 
admired Sir Barbie Freio more than be did himself, he put it to the meeting whether, 
seeing time Hiufacte ehthid by hLajar Bell had bom aliBanypubliHlier] in publicrecorils, 
tbRrs oonbl be any objection to the same facte bcin^ nspdriisJied in tlie JournaL 

Majur Belx. staled that Iib would be quite willing to be bound by the views of the 
Aasocintma generally. Tlmugb lie felt a very etnmg obj&ntinn te> hig paper being 
cacpuqjuted, lie would nbidu by the rules of tha Aifiuciation. Therefore, if the Com- 
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mittce chose to expurgate any part of the paper he would submit, though he did not 
admit that he had made a personal attack upon Sir Bartle Frere, for whom he 
eutertainod the greatest respect and admiration as a public servant; at the same time 
he was not bound to admit that he was infallible. The strongest word he had used, 
he found, was “ unjudicial" proceeding, and he certainly adhered to tliat word. 

The Chairman put the amendment: That the paper he referred to a Select 
Committee of the Managing Committee for their decision as to the advisability of its 
being printed in the Journal. The admundment was declared to be carried. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. —Upon the question of the admission of the natives into 
the Executive Council, I os a native should be most nnxions to see everything done 
that can be legitimately done for natives. It mtlicar goes against the grain that in 
this instance l do not quite agree with Major Bell. The difficulty I feel is simply 
this; the native certainly cannot ask anything more titan is allowed io the English¬ 
man. How dooB the Englishman get into the Executive Conneil ? Only by going 
through the Civil Service regularly. How can natives ask for the privilege of 
entering the Executive Council without having passed through that servico at the 
same time that that privilege is not accorded to Englishmen ? I understand that there 
is no admission into the Executive Council from the Unoovenantcd Service, and in 
feet the Executive Council seems to be something like the last prize obtainable by a 
man in the Covenanted Serrioe. Military service being entirely shut to the natives, there 
is only the Civil Service available for them, and it is as regards the entrance of the 
natives into that Civil Service that the difficulty at present principally lies. What is 
wanted is that the natives should he placed exactly on tho footing of Englishmen, 
and that all tho obstacles and artificial difficulties in the way of their admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service should be removed. The natives would then be able to 
rise like Europeans into the Executive Council if the Executive Council is to be 
continued as at present; but I do not sec how the natives can ask for this privilege 
of admission into the Executive Government (without going through the Civil 
Service) which is not extended to Europeans, who according to the existing constitu¬ 
tion of the Executive Council pass first through the service. It appears to me there¬ 
fore that such a request on the part of the natives of India (unless the constitution 
of tire Executive Council u entirely changed, tho desirability of which requires a 
separate consideration by itself) that they should be allowed a privilege which is not 
accorded to Europeans is a request which the natives ought never to ask. They 
ought not to ask for anything one-sided or which would give peculiar privileges to 
themselves. Tliey should ask on every occasion to be put on an equal footing with 
all the other suhjocts of Her Majesty. If we can break through the chief obstacle in 
our way, viz. tho entranoe into the Covenanted Civil Service, then the natives of 
India would have us much chance of rising to the position of Members of the Executive 
Council as any other subjects of tho Queen. Mr. Anstcy'g objection to employing 
unfit persons is needless, ns nobody asks any such thing. 

Mr. Bonneiuee said that though there was no legnl harrier against natives sitting 
in the Executive Council, and though, as was said bv the late Lord Glenclg, when 
introducing the Bill fur the better Government of India in 1831, tho natives could, 
if they were capable of the post, sit in the Executive Council of lire Governor-General, 
yot no nativo of India had yet been appointed. Mr. Dndflbluni Naoroji seemed to 
have forgotten that tho Government had appointed independent Europeans to tho 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, for the Right Honourable Mr. MasBey 
and Mr. Maine were Members of that Council at the present moment. Under tho 
Mahomedau regime natives of India were found to bo well fitted for seats in tho 
Executive Council, nud who administered the financial, the legal, and other depart¬ 
ments of the public service, much to the credit of themselves and much to the benefit 
of the publie service. It was not feir to preclude the natives of India from bolding 
any pest that would fit them for seats in tno Executive Council (as had been the case 
till lately) and then to blame them for incapacity. Although the Members of tho 
Uncoveuanted Service performed duties almost similar to those of tho Civil Service, 
and though they were equally trustworthy servants of the public, ami though the law 
did not restrict tho selection to the Civil Service, yet the Members of the Local 
Councils were selected from the Civil Service only. What was wanted was that the 
monopoly created by the Civil Service should be broken down, and that the seats 
should be given to those who were host capable of holding those appointments. He 
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oopld undertake to nriy that at present there were natives of India in Itdirt jtijgh as 
clfiTEJ and just as cap a tide of talcing oiftee in the Executive Council DA any Europcana 
^ho bad served the country in the Civil Earvice. At tloe present nwuiAnt no naLiva 
■W&a employed in what mEgfct to called the political departs Oil t of tbfi Government 
jLxal tk^-ciOL-Q the natives bad no opportunity of fleeing anything of the political 
ocynafciLiitiou of the cotiilfiy. He thought that natives who bad been entrusted with 
judicial duties might be WfiH entomB-tei with tbauu politico! duties. The naiEvafl 
■wanted responsibility to bu put upon them, ft was Wftgt of U-JBponisibiliEy wbiob 
brought alKKit tllLi "mid^dDHtlistmticm which formerly existed m India.. At tllfl 
preHtnt Emmeut tJwuativdsof India exercised a great gLc &1 of influence -over the miuda 
of their rulers, bui that influence was au Enfluauee without vespniihnlhUty baneful to tiio 
niiblio servtec, If tLfc natives of India wore tabu entrusted with the task of advising, 
let It Vi done openly in tbc ijgli t Of day and not in the bureau of tUo Secretory, tl iQ 
Secretary being atone reaponsihie. Tho charge brought against JSuropeans hv natives 
WhS that they did not tUlderffiand the people, therefore jr a native were put into tha 
Executive Council who would know the i ample woll. be would be the target against 
which the discontent of the natives would be thrown, instead -nf its being boiled at tbo 
h^ud of tlie Government; that on that selfidi ground merely it wnnld be advisable 
that tbii natives should have some voter: fu tbe Executive Government It was 
absurd to aay that only membcira of Shfi Civil Service were fit to sit in. the Executive 
Council, because a uifin might bu a. very good admhuEtnrtar without going through a 
eerbim esami notion. Tim natives of ludta bad been entrusted with a great many 
OlJ0W1C3 public amointPWBte,iu all of which they had diar-barged their duties faithfully 
and nbty \ and he thought they ought, ou ttio brood sreuiida of pojiny and justuse, m 
well as an tlic scJfleh ground to vnucb be bad referred, to bav-n some votes iu ibo 
giayeruraent of their country; 

Mr. Msijjta said that it Icing agreed on all ban da tliat tbere wee a necessity far 
earns improvemeut in tbs oanstitutiriu of the EieoutivB Ocauioi'&nf Jtnd i&. repif Btnt-ing 
as they did Engliab feelings, English opinions, and Englidi. idnnR, and not lepne- 
sEntiag uative ideae, iba tjacsiian wns, What was the.beet way of remedying tbs 
eriatingerU? He did apt approve of Uit proposition of Mr, Bonuerjeo that nativea 
wbu bad not passed tbvough tae Civil EisiviMi gUould be eligible; be thought the door 
of admission of natives into rbo EscEUtive Council abontd. he tire Civil Gervlco, 
Tbaiigb tbc Un coven an ted SarvicU donlailied men of 03 gieftt ubiHty au tllOBft in ths 
Civil Service, and whu would do Lontuir to &uy Government or Statu, yet the Civil 
Strvico gave & teat of ability, tbara being no eucb test in the Umvfvenanted Servira, 
Ho preferred appiintments tram tbu Civil Service to the system of patronage, 

hr. K. M. 1 diBogrcfling with Mr, Uftdatjhai bfouioji, Hr. UoLmei.jee, and 
Mr, Mehta, thought that ibs proposal to give natives a share fn the Executive 
Gcvcmmant Hbould be eoirisd out in this way, which be thought was the only prac¬ 
ticable way in. wliieb it eoold be curried out. Tailing, for lnstanco, Eengcd, tliere 
Eiould bo, boahtea a Mtteiu nambar of members nominated by Government^ at teust 
fa i tv-five native merabera in the Uengal Legisl&tlv’o Cctiuetl, each dlstriot sending one 
‘ mcuibar, the Cfldeatta t'lilveiuity Bending one member, aud tire CiLy of Galcutta 
sanding two or tlircs membei'i; and Chew the Govemur should nomiinUe a cei'toin 
number in the Executive GoaneU out of thane mejubcrs, wb^ther they wers Gofer 
nojited or tfnwvensnted servants, or nHtopeodautni&iobena, wJtose term of ulllee slianld 
bo us Jang na tlicy oammanded tbc wnfldoace of the other members. 

Gmeral Binous aitid, from the experience be hud bad of natives asid native instita- 
tions {having at cue timu bod the adnainigtrn.tLon, of S 3&rgO province for five years 
with only a ainglu European aasiatant, tho whole of tho bnsuu'es being earned on by 
natives), be nOuld bEar tEatlmany tu tbeir capocf^-, Jbs always thought that the 
want of information pcaacasod by aur Govermaneut in tndte with respect to native 
intemate bod been the cause uf tha mat-odiuiiiietriLtiou from begiDniug to end, a 
remedy for which wnuld be fcamd in Eendla^ no-tlvea to the Tjo^shjtivo Counail x He 
thought there should bo a pood numbEr <?f natives sent to the Legislative Oounolie 
from the various districts^ to wbnta should be eubmitted any legislation regardin p the 
natives, and who should give tiieir opiniun bow for it wpji defirH-ble end pmoifralae tn 
rarryout such legislation. JTue the la A Imudrad yeare tij? Government of India bad 
two aetteg under tlm gro^sett ignastuicu witli rB^pect to the institution & of the country. 
If natives were sent to tbo Lajp&lativc CoLuiads ae proposed, tho G overnmeat at sil 
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events would not act in ignorance. With respect to the nomination of natives to the 
Council, of course that must depend upon the Executive Government. There should 
be no exclusion of natives from offices; but there must be selections. 

Mr. Neale Porter. — I think native gentlemen are too apt to forget what con¬ 
cessions have been marie, and too disposed to hurry on the Imperial Government of 
India in this matter. As I said the other night, the gentlemen who speak here are 
principally members of that very honourable and very intelligent body tiie Far sees. 
I have not a word to say against thn Parsees ; on the contrary, what I am going to say 
is a compliment to you, and it ia this:—Yon are a body of leading men wno live and 
are brought up in connection with Europeans—take Bombay, for instance, where yon 
are stimulated by living amongst Europeans, Bombay being the Liverpool of India, 
where there is a large population of Europeans and an immense commerce, and a great 
deal to Europeanize you; and I consider it is a mistake on our port to judge, from 
your excellence, of tho grout mass of the people of India, whether as regards general 
information, or other qualities. Again, it certainly does not follow that Ali Akbar 
waB the most unlikely person in tho world to liavo been guilty of corruption, merely 
because lie had shown himself to possess gallant and soldierly qualities, for unfor¬ 
tunately there are cases on record,—one iu particular very well known,—where military 
officers have been supposed to have yielded to similar temptations. Witli regard to 
the question generally, I think, with 'all respect to Major Bell, not putting my opinion 
as much against his, he is premature. I do not see any objection to ventilating this 
question, but I should rather leave it to the wisdom of this country to indicate tho 
right time to introduce these changes, and I should be sorry to see, by this Association 
or any agitation in or out of doors, too much pressure put upon the Government^ 
which I am quite sure means well to the people of India. We must not forget tin's 
fact, though it may touch the national susceptibilities of the natives. Wo are iu 
India as the paramount conquerors of tlio country, the dominant rulers of it Look 
at the short time wo have been there, and the vust concessions which we have made. 
I dare say the day is not far distant when wc shall see natives in tho Exocutivo 
Council, hut they must come to that through the channel of tho Civil Service. There 
ia no legal berrier to their having a share in the Executive Government; if there is 
any physical barrier, let ns do onr heat to remove it. I ask native gentlemen to 
believe that the gentlemen of England, tho Parliament of England, and the Govern¬ 
ment of England liavo honest and noble intentions towards the people of India. 

Major Beil.—I will commence the few remarks I have to make, in replying on 
the interesting debate which has taken place, with the observations of tho gentleman 
who liaB spoknn last. He said that the natives ought to remember that the English 
are the conquerors of the country. Now I do not admit at all that India is a can- 

S uered country. A great part of India was acquired by a series of transactions that 
id not at all approach to conquest, viz.: —by diplomatic transactions and agreements 
witli princes,—tile very opposite of conquest. A very small port of India was con¬ 
quered. Tho remarks of tuo gentleman who spoke last seemed to go to this point, 
tnat it was not unlikely that natives might be guilty of same of those offences with 
which they had been charged, because other persons had been known to yield to 
similar temptations. No ouc doubts that; I mi only adducing tbo cases to which I 
referred to show that the natives in those cases had not lrnd a fair trial, and I urged 
that they had not had a fair trial bemuse there were no persons in tliat position 
in the Government to secure them a fair trial. Mr. Chisholm Anstcy began with 
what I must think an irrelevant point, that undoubtedly there was crime among 
natives, and acts of oppression committed by natives, and be adduced the case of the 
ruin of Baba Furke by the machinations of Nursoo Punt. Now it happens that 
on the question of tho claims of the natives to a share in the Govern ipent the enso 
of Nursoo Punt is one of tho strongest cases on my side,—because who was Nursoo 
Punt? Nursoo Punt was a man placed in a position of vast influence, without 
responsibility, and with a very inadequate salary. He was placed with the Resident 
of Barodft, wno was almost entirely dependent upon him, and ho only received a 
salary of 200 rupees o-month. Mr. Chisholm Anatey also threw great ridicule upon 
the idea of natives having any right to employment in the higher offices, parti¬ 
cularly in Councils, in proportion to their numerical strength. I never proposed 
anything of the sort. I aid not argue it aa a question of abstract right or of 
numerical proportion: I argued it in tho interest of tho British Government. I con- 
No. 2, Vol. H. o 
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aidcrcd that the British Government wquirod to he enlightened and strengthened 
hy ■ m Into «i on of tho native dement into their Oomitfij, withoutWliica they 
uiufc work iu tho dark, and without which tk&y wm»ot 

t ration in Ml efftetani and proper stria. Then with Tsgmd to the ohieetitma mode 

to rirt m 3 m peraowS I Jjl “ 1 ™ “d>“ 

ae neraOcial attacks* bnfi mciToly foir ontidfiBl. It vmfiStA to mn that it■ wonld net 
ha ri'^lit for me to bring hare imputations flgftilist tho Govern mo fit without ™ 
iTpotoh I am rnw V opinion that my remark*™«M have jeen 
unite as forcible if I had callal the pasana jn tho ease* m qufl&tlmi A. Ei, and C. 
efterinff to refer any one wlm cleared it to the document^ whom the cases mighc 
bo seen and. 1 shall probably write a letter to the Secretary, suggesting to the 
CeunoittEfl that if they object to publish the coera. they should publieh them with 
tin* I p h™ A tt and CL without the namea. Icannnt lmJp saying Chat I do not agree 
with Mr Endnbhai Naomi with regnid to the native Members ef Comw-iS (if there 
ever are to be native Memhom of Council) only bom- selected from tho Gwa Service, 
I think that would be a great mistake, I think the great curre of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ie, that it 5a exclusively o government of mnottononta: that Lne re are no 
inrlepondenl members; that there lias been no pe*»n in the Government. English or 
nati™ (with the eicoption recently of one member m the Eiaoutivu Council). who 
has risen Item any position giving him the opportunity of knsit iMependeni 
statesman not fettered by xmbm nnd tho pmetten of the Civil tarring Howomnld 
WH exist in this ceimtiy Ef am Cabinet worn comprised, of two CVmnuSHLtmers of 
two retired Gouuty-Cmirt Judges* and a Major-Genoml ? Tim country would booh 
bo sa a state ef rebellion. Wlwt is wanted in India te nmra independent men, 
men gathered from other sources Hum tho Civil Service^ lfc Te JT . n 9 c ® M&T 7i™ 1 i 

them should be some members ftom that Servico, who would bring ofGeial and local 
experim with them. Same gentlemen seem to be of npuurm that no natives have 
at nnrent pro veil Khemttlyes gutdided for being placed in tho ^sectorye Coverommih 
1 cannot hslicva in tho piEaibiLLty of a nation of lSQ.&OO.CHJO or 1H.. . | 0l>0 i l _ JO net lwang 
abb to ftmtiah some two nr three memba-a capabto of tailing a pert m tho government 


of the country- . . 

A vote ai thanks to Major Bell fur Ins paper was pus&cd nraimnCfUMy, 

CKAnniAS.—Wljivte.vsr opinion vm may entertain with regard to tlia m i ™ch 
Major En£l brought forward the CUSOh in llLfc paper upon which ao ninth dlBCUffdOll 
ftrose. I think we must all he thankful t» him for the excellent and. pflinstetnig 
manner in which kb paper hfti been diiLWii up. It bos been done with a ereghmeas of 
purpoafl I hftvt not tile slightest donbh and it ought to do ft voir pr^t deal of goad. 
I Live toy own opinion on the subjent under diwutekm; and if it had not been very 
late [ flhouhl have been glad to say sranotliillg jilxait it. {To -ilhjW t liavn 

much pleasure in convoying to von tho thankfl or fbo A Kfioeifttiun. 

IE woe moved by Me l Boanflrjee and setonded by Mr. XeoJe J or tor, and carriEl 
. unaniinoufily, that a vote of thanks be glvon to tho l lb mix m an. 


MEETING* TUESDAY, BEBRUARY U T I SUB. 

Gai-taiw BAEBEE tn ttie Chair, 

Mr. P, If, Tati 1 read a Paper 

On- ii&s eiacf Mortality of C&lcuita. 

The following peper 5g dea'ived ohiofly from the ^Itapart on the Census of Colcu^to 
for the year 1806, tinted Calcutta, the 12th of April of last year* and signed hy the 
Vice-Oh atmum of the Justices of the Pcaou for the town of Cfllcntift. 

It appeare that attempts at taking ^ iiensua of Calcutta have been mad o on several 
oecasiffos, and the following results are on record i— 
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By whom token. 


Number of 
Inhabitant*. 


Mr. Holwell . 

Police Committee . 500,000 

Sir R H. East, Bart* . 000 

Town Assessors. 

The Magistrates . ?J2*S? 

Cnptaia Steel .. .. *• •• •• •• •• ion'!.?! 

Captain Bircb, Superintendent of Polioe t •• 229, /14 

SimmB (Survey of Calcutta) . 2a3,5b7 

Justices of the Peace for Calcutta. oil ,9*4 


A {fiance at tie above table will eliow that, prior to 1S50, tie disparities are no 
great that very little confidence can be placed m tie figures, which are Licrofore 
wholly valueless for the purposes of comparison. > 

That conclusion will be strengthened by an inspection of the follow.n„ tub e, 
indicating the population as compared with the number of inhabited houses at dit- 
ferent periods, and according to different authorities: 



Year. 

Authority. 

Housra. 

PudcaJ Huts. 

Occupants. 

1831 

1837 

1850 

Captain Steel .. .. 
Captain Birch .. .. 
Mr. Simms. 

15,303 

14,623 

13,078 

54,773 

50,871 

4S.814 

187,081 

229,714 

361,369 


' Results which would indicate that, as the population of Calcutta increase!, the 

number of inhabited houses diminished. ~ . H ,< j„_ 

The present census is tho only one which was ever taken in Calcutta under the 
authority of law,” and appears to* hnvo been carried out with all the caro pracoca 

in thethe names of the Committee qf the JuBtiocsof the Peace for the 
town of Calcutta appointed to take the census: 

?■ J SSSiS 0 *-* ^SSSSSSSSL 

Rnmanauth Tagore.** 

Arrangements for talcing the Census. 

Tho following special difficulties had to be encountered in taking the census of 

Calcutta, vix .:— . ,, . ... 

The impression amongst the humbler natives that the object o: the census was 

the imposition of some new tax. 

The large number of natives ignorant of reading and writing. 

The variety of language! spoken by tbo population.. 

The reticence of tho non-European population as to their women. 

Tho fttrencv to be employed without the interference of the police. 

Tto Xm&Tof “E of return beet »uital to tho habile and uudcretimdreg 
of tho natives. 


• It Is supposed that the suburbs, or a part of the®, bavehjvn toduaed ^ 

+ Vide ‘statistical Journal,* vol. vill., p. 50. fills estimate docs not intrude ' * 


mesa, literally sound. Here it U used to 

bouses, rhirfly inhabited by tbc CSurlatlon population, Tram tlw thatched ants of tn* s 

"TiS^ ■>»> - nM “- 

O 2 
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. To aider to satisfy tire native population that Hi* objoat of tlio flefiBaa was wholly 
uncomreatEd with any tohfirM of taxation, Mbuivio A bdoal Laic of and Baboo Itajoa- 
UEEuSti T&tfOto, mamliore of (be Census CfUlinifctoG, drew up an aXjjknutory paper, which 
wm traoriated into Bengalee,. Hindoo, Guidon, and Nhgrea, and CdpiEg sent to each of 
the native justices* TVi[?i tlw tW of Gttlkfcing bis active oo-opfimtion in the enterprise. 
The Monlvie also tolk great torO to dtstlahnla tho paper til Kagrcfi amongai the 
. Mahomedan residents of tbd town, and delivered. a very fliwllellt lecture on the 
census- at tlio Bethuue EkkoLy, which Wcu oko 1± anal Lite d. into several lougUagea and 
extensivoly cirehktud. 

Notice of the intended asiuaua was also prom nlga, ted by tom-tom all ever Calcutta, 
for the special LnCiruation of such of the natives as could not read or write. 

Considering the strung aversion of the hum tiler ela&i of native-3 to native polieeruen, 
the cans™ co-mmittne decided on carrying out the. whole operation without. lire inter- 
farenoe, in any way, of those fun ettoua rice. Tlio following numbers of specialty paid 
eiremClfttcra wore aecontingly employed S— 

GO underahuiding Persian and Xagree, 
tiO „ English and Bengalee, 

lid , T Ecngalca and Htodushtiii. 

220 In all. 

ThEse wire sikotod from tho locuUtfes of which they wore to talcs Ltn account, and 
ware generally penrounDy known to tho res id ente : aaid each enumerator, hesidCE giving 
eatiifnctoiy references! as to eh nr actor and identity, was able to speak and write tire 
jHreguagt cf the locality to which ho was attached. 

Street leak were prepared from the asEk-asmont books of the justices, nnd distri¬ 
buted amongst the enumeratora, who were required to mteko dm ncuos&erv returns, 
with » view to a completion of tlio fallowing particulars made up to the date af the 
Census, OJEEL r— 

1. Tim number of buildings in each street 

2. Tho number of dwellings, the inmates of which can reod and write. 

3. T5lo language in which they can raid mid write. 

4. The number of dwelling^ tee teihubltante of which con neitlmr read nor write. 

J. The language which such people generally epeuk. 

The next point was to devise a term of return of the inmates of each dwelling, 
which, while combining os many statistics as possible, would ho likely from its jsitn- 
plieity to secure tfce friendly co-operation of the inhabitants. The okBEitic&tion of 
natiooiiriitv was felt to be a diffloolty, there being a dear lino of demarcation in Judk 
between ChTiatians of pure Etaxaftan parentage and those of mixed European nnd 
Asiatic parentage, and considerable irritation likely to arise among tire latter class, 
should minute reformation, he required on that point, 

A schedule embracing the following particulars was adopted, *k. 

Name of mate tobebitants above f Members of family, 

10 years of age. \ servants, viatoro, and others, 

Country upd place of birth. 

Age, 

Britu or caste. 

Oocnp9,tfon, 

Children under 10 years of ago, | 

EVunnlu inhabitants above 10 j Members of fiunily, 
years of age, I florvnnta, visitors, un.d others. 

To fiMalltoto the Ailing up af these returns, an example of a form titled up was. 
fltteohsd to each blank return. 

The toll owing spocial katriiorioTig were framed for tho guidance of the emuneratorg;— 

1. Sthsev Loces,—A list or book to be prepared fur each street separate^, 
containing the number ami description of tsuih hoLSding, tenement hut, 
fen, contained, within t]re swd street. This list will bo prepared from tho 
assessment locka, af which, in feet, it will bo m copy, with the omission 
of tho cwntite name and tho valao of the property. 
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2. The enumerator will proceed with such a list through the street to which it 


(o) Whether any additions hare been made to the tenement beyond what is 
described in the list. 

(ft) Whether inhabited or not. ■ _ 

(e) Whether any of the inmates can read and write, and m what language, 

(d) The number of hut* comprised iu tenanted land, entered in the assessment 
book as under emo number only. , . 

(«) Any new building that may have been erected, and which is not entered in 
the assessment book* with the above details. . ...... 

3. There will be no occasion to enter all the above particulars m the Let, because 

one single entry will in most cases explain the others. 1' or instance, if a 
house be uninhabited, it will be quite enough to record the word empty, 
us such will show that there is no one living in it, and consequently no 

ono to read and write. . _ , , 

4. Where a tenement is inhabited, and *ome one of the inmates can r«id and 

write, it will be quite sufficient to record only the language in which he 
can read and write, for iustonce, B., “Bengalee; P., “Persian, O., 
m Oordoo*** . 

5. Where occupiers of tenements cannot read or write, the enumerator, alter 

ascertaining what luuguoge tlic inmates speak, will record In «■ 
cannot read “ Bengalee," or “ Oordoo,” or whatever the language of the 

6. Wh-Trea huuslTia uninhabited, but a darwan*or some other servant h in 

charge, the record in the enumerator's list will be - durwon only, or two 
bearer*,''f or whatever the case may be; aud he will, ou the day fixed for 
taking the census, fill in the particulars of age, &c., as required by the 

7. If thcriThe any alteration, that is, cither addition to or reduction of ft toildinft 

the record will simply be - second story added,” or •• upper story, pulled 
down,” or whatever the case may bo. I'orm A showa in red ink the 

different entries as required. . r 

8 PitTi-AinvTiON of Returns.—E ach enumerator will send to the office smeh of 

d^W lists ashavo been tilled up by him, according to the above rale* 

• on the previous dav. The writers at the office will then prepare the blank 

retu- H for each of tho houses, tiio inmates of which cau read and write 
Sd£ to noted! The* ruteraa will tor on to ontddnto 

number of the premises, and bo made up in bundles for each street 
separately These bundleB will afterwards be returned to the enumerator, 
who an repaying through the same street, will leave the blankr etumaat 
the premuS indicated on the back of the return, with a i r Wf. 

same may be filled up according to tho specimen form attached thereto. 

9 “to o«£> will pn*™ to Sol. .tact another bundle, con- 

* toinim- blank returns for such premises the inmates of which can neither 
SHJSSl aSh return will to iu the language of the peo i; le, and 
hear outside tho number of the tenement, hut, &c., to which it refers. 

10 TN-’so*bundles will be made over to the enumerator, who, on the day 
10 ‘ T aTpointed 1“r toLg the census, will proceed to each of the premises to 

which the return refers, and fill up the required details. 

1 1 Thrw returns duly filled up, will be handed over to tho writers at the office 

on the following day, ana the enumerators will then proceed to collect t e 
Sink “tZTSS' have ton 1.(1 with people who can mad and «nte 

,9 Wtoalf to Item, have been collected they will he handed to to writer, 
at the office who will therefrom enmpilo such tables of the whole P' J P^ a ' 
fion of the’town as may be required hereafter, and containing all tho 
details given iu the returns, but in the aggregate number. 

13 To the tables mentioned in paragraph 12 will be added tho rcturns of the 
floating population of the port, os wall as of the residents of Fort WiUiam 
and C<xtUe 1 Buzuar, for the census of which special arrangements will be 
made in accordance with tho foregoing rales. 


* Gatekeeper. 


f Vni* indoor servants, usually Hindoos. 
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It now became necessary 1 to malm arrangum-enti: for EmuinCrating tli.o following, 
tia. >— 


Residents in folorE William, Yegntni and horiadGEs persona. 

Residents ins Coolie Bazaar. Inmafos of the Jail and 

Flo atin g population of the Pert. Hoi :eh of Oorruetkifl. 

And under sanction of the Govarnmcfit, (he scliadnlau were issued to the proper 
authorities, The ecu hi a was applied, through ilie Maator-Attandant, to aid pa lying 
between. IfosdihpB Bridge cad tha Gliitpore C&mnl gate, to the north of the town * hut 
included all vessels, wbelbar moored on the Calcutta. or Howrah side of tfco river. 


A& to the jjou ufotion cm board of the Jifttivo craft, and vagrants. they wares enuifflunited 
under apacial ujrftngeuwmfea made with the lunijcicldts. of police. 

Tjifl eaiLuiiemtori began to take Use canaaa &L seven o'clock on tho night of frlio &th 
of Junnacy, 1606, and pompletod their taali by two o'clock in the morning of the 
following 'lay. It appear? that no less than 140 houses wera lotked up and deserted 
on the niglriof the conana; arid on visiting tliciu Inter, It was found by the enurnctatuis 
that, in yd casea. the imnatsu Lad actually fled to avoid llio census, hut had roLiimtsd 
on ti: o following morning. 

The Enumerators made * Eoeond round to ’verify all the retwrua; an d by the 18th 
uf Pebrnaryj these wero iu a aufflcfonliy complete state io enabla the foots to be 
tubulated. 


Ai'fiffl rind Cbitianfa of Capita. 

By action % of Ant VI. of 1868, the town includes all place!; within the local 
Ilnuw of the ordinary original civil jurisilfotion of Hoi' Majesty's High Court of 
Judicature, at Part ViUiam, iu Bengal. Ib is bounded on Ibe north by a line a little 
to the Eo.it': of tbs Cldipora Canal \ on the cash, by the Circular Rond ■ on tJvs- west, 
portly by the riyCi' Ifeogldy; and On the south, by the Mttkvattft DMttll end Telly's 
Nullah Canal ■ and Occupies an area, of 15,115 biggabs,* 8 COtMibs. 10 cldttadra, and 
37 feet, equal to 7■BG75S584B miles, which, however, include* Fort Willinn, dm 
JTaidan with its enclosures* Qfohu Hnzaair, and Tolly's NuUith. west of Alipore 
Briifouf 

The following are the particulnra oE the area, of Calcutta, as obtained, from page 30 
of the Census IfojMrt, hut converted into English Situate miies, viz .:— 



Isouiit. 

Sq.iiiTF MUCH. 



Withm the limits of Her hEajeatjr'a Hi£b Court r . 

7'803 



’Within the jTnndtoicm of tl]& Justices ., 

5'fi57 



Northaru thvL 3 icE of the Town . 

3'517 



Southern „ ., . 

a* m 



Fart Wiltiam .. . , .. ., 

O'283 



□aa'ise Eirznar . 

O’ 127 



Buildings and Compnnnrfo T , ., r , 

4-058 



FlOnna of iNibtio Worship . 

0-015 



Tanks nnd Public Enelneurea ., x r r r . * 

0-284 



Public Ifeade mid Let.es. 

0-77S 



Burial ffronnilii ,. ,. ,. . r , r r , , * 

0-017 



The following are the patticnlars of atreefo and honses, ads, ;■ 


Number of slrCGLS and Imicb 
A ggregate length thereof 
Length in utiles 

Avravigo width . 

Number of pucka buildings— 
Northern Division ., 
Southern DivMou ,, 
Number of huts— 

Norlhmii Division .. 
Southern Division ,, 


.. 43S 

.570,778 feat. 

109 miles 33 polta 13 feat. 
. 38-212 font. 


15 075 

4,267 / 

■' 31,12 j \ 4 i >ni7 
11,797 / i 


* A biRgno la- equal is So coti nJio, no! kic cotlah. a? 1G clilitoita, •-13n square .feel, 
t ‘ OtHgui lt#paiW r p, 13 , 
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Average space occupied by buildings— 

Northern Division. 

Southora Division. 

The houses consist of— 

1 of five stories 
20 of four „ 

999 of throe „ 

7,077 of two „ 

7,277 of ono „ 

42,917 huts. 


58,897 tenements in all, distributed as follows:— 



Tenements. 

Southern 

Division. 

Northern 

Division. 



Five Stories .. 

Four ,, .... 

Three ,, .... 

Two ,, .... 

One ,, .... 

Huts . 

4 

235 

1,900 

2,128 

11,797 

1 

22 

704 

5,777 

5,144 

31,120 



Totals 

10,004 

42,823 



There were, on the night of the census, lying between Hastings Bridge to the 
south and the Chitpnre Canal gate to the north, which ore the boundaries of the juris¬ 
diction of the Municipal Corporation, 112 European sailing-vessels and 20 steamers, 
tugs, and flats, aggregating 118,250 tons burthen. There were also of native craft, 
which includes all vessels in command of natives or bearing native flag9, 87 in port, 
aggregating 25,021 tons burthen, and 2,140 dinghees, bliurs, and other descriptions 
of river-boat*. 

Population. 

The following wag the population of Calcutta on the evening of the 8th of January, 
I860, viz.:— 


Europeans 

. .. 11,224 

Africans .. 


Eurasians 

. .. 11,039 

Chinese .. 

. 409 

Greeks 

. .. 80 

Mussulmans 


Armeuians 

. .. 703 

Hindoos .. 

. 289,190 


.. 1,441 



Jews 

. .. 081 


Total .. 377,924 

Pareees .. .. 

. .. 98 




Under “ Europeans ” are included all those born in Europe, or of pure European 
parentage; also Americans, of whom there are a considerable number in Calcutta. 
“ Eurasians” are persona of mixed European and Asiatic parentage, a large proportion 
being, no doubt, Imlo-Portuguese. Of the “Greeks," those born in Europe we are 
informed have boon included amongst tire Europeans. The ‘•Armenians” are, I appre¬ 
hend. chiefly descendants of colonists from Armenia, in Western Asia. Although 
very limited in number, they are a highly respectable body, and several eminent 
merchants belong to this class. The Armenian Church of St. Nazareth, in Calcutta, 
was erected so far hack os 1724. I am at a loss to undcrstaml wliat class is specially 
included under “Asiatics,” seeing that, with the exception of the Europeans, nearly the 
whole population is Asiatic. Possibly Persians, or Arabs of “ low castes,” not coming 
under any particular nationality, are mcaut. The Jews, although limited in number, 
appear to possess two synagogues in Calcutta. Attached to one of these places of 
worship, I observe by the Calcutta Directory for 1807, there ia an officer styled 
“ Hebrew, wise and learned, with power to grant divorces,” The Parsecs arc a highly 
enterprising and respectable class; their head-quarters being Bombay. They arc the 
descendants of the original Ghebers, or Persians of the old relifrion, who fled to India 
from their Moslem conquerors. They possess one place of worship in Calcutta, styled 
“The Temple of the fcrncred Fire, ' and a “Tower of Silence" for the dead. The 


207 yards 6 feet. 
324 yards 2 feet. 
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** Africans 1 ' ora, I apprehend, chiefly Arabs, but according to Captain Eirch’g CetlEUS 
of Calcutta ill iS3T s thfilfl wart thou 351 Arab residents, while in 16G6 the total 
nunabor of “African" residents ia returned at &S 3 Hie ,[ Chiutso” ere nlmaat entirely 
nf humble rank, tlit great mxjurity of them huing ahoemakfra,. An night have been 
expected^ out of a population of 077,334, no lass than 352^48, or upwards of J13 per 


cent., are natives, 

Tbe following la tiro estimated populate]* of the suburbs :* 


Cfaitpora \ 
Cnsuipore / 
Ehtumiipcre 
AllLpom h ■ 
Eldaerpoto 
Garden Iltuch 
Nujiderbnpb 


B&hctr-Sifula 

Scaldoh 

Entally 

Bdlygunge 

Seebpore 

Howroh , , 

Sntbeuli h - 


50,000 

10,000 

5,000 

150,000 

10,000 

sodjooo 


Thus, the grand total of the population of Calcutta and the tubnrhs, i& ccrMcdy not 
under <527,924. 

It la tn bo observed, tbut * {urge number of persona, cliiody natives, who have 
flsed occupations In the Wa, retidc In the suburbs, Tbe OeruauB Cojumittoe estimate 
Uuit nt least £0,000 nrrive eyeiy morning by mil and din^hem alone, from the direction 
of Ilmviuh; nntl tbut other places In ihe suburbs contribute nt lenst 30,000, making 
a0,0DD in all, which ccamtitu tes Lbo rlftlly floating population uf the town. 

The fijst thing that Btrikos the eye on glancing over tho Geneus Report of tbe 
K Mlift tttid female population Of Cdcutla,t isi the singular diupiuportion of the sexes, 
This is most cTtmuL'diTiniy iu the Chinese with l^fomaoc tn which dnaE there are nn 
females apparently, cither children or adults, against tlto 373 men mid 31 boys 
ait urn crated. Tbe ecrplanaifcn given in tbe Report is that tlio Chinese Are usually, 
if not always, married to Christian females? and these ha-vc been included undue 
1( Eumsinos.'* 

T be Dfrllowlng is tbe proportion of m alea. to every IOC females, os uppllcabla tu 
each claim| or nationality, computed to the nearest unit, vA. i— 


Europlug 

M 251 Jews ... ,. . 

. 190 

SfoiMiang rr 

3d Phraeua 

.. 416 

Ci'eeltB rr ,, 

+ , 173 Mustiulmans . 

*, 201 

ArmotiiauB 

.. 117 EinduoS .. 

.. 142" 

Asiatics . 

109 



Tim general result indicating an average of 157’ £S males to 100 females, white in 
England and Wales in l@6l, the proportion of the sexes was. nearly equal, 

Tbe same anomaly apparently exited in 1637, as the result qf the census tuiun 
bv Qiptate Birch. Colonel Sykes, in bis paper on tho subject,! declares that tlio 
census of Calcutta, taken in 1607, is not at all in accordance with tbut biken by him 
in tbe Deccan, which included tirree-and-a^belf millions of souls, aud in which the 
proportion of females appeared to approximate nearly to what obtains in Europe. 
Turning for a- roomeot fo tbe return^ of tbe population of Madras and Bombay, wo 
find tbe following to be the result as compered with Calcutta, uii, — 



Calcutta: Census intern jib above !93,077 
Martins: Administration RerarU lJJ , an(i 

1802-3 ;./ ^ H * wr 

Bombay' Ceuguotaken MFeb, h \! 



Total 

377,934 

427,771 

010,502 


' Tlie&r ftgur€H liiv* Imde «>i;rt«]U!ily fnmiiiiLsd lo his l>y lie Yiw-Cbnbinon of tte JobLIm^ 
wrlm poSnlu cjni^ tlint. m: Lbe wltrchi™ c£ the m-LTIty-tainr PeretuslLiL^, :n; wfiL ns. l[gnw|pft| tammli tflu 
rf fhe eelKijriu, sod-of Uav-rdh, l:ava re^oJar Sinc^a, theifi cagiit Is bt ne difflcally Isi nrilviHg. 

fli an nppruslTiKiw ntliuBta of Uib pupuUiaan eJ Lhe sufitifba. 

t ItetaiUii mbici tint lx fnul Erete (he Butlar. J ' SlaUn JciurBiC/ vgJ, Till, ji. r. s, j flLue Bdh(£. 
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Thus, at Madras there are 23 per cent, more women than mon, but at Calcutta 
and Bombay about double the number of man that there are women. 

Confining the comparison to Mussulmans and Hindoos, which comprise the great 
bulk of the population of the throe Presidency Towns, we have the following results, 
viz .:— 


Towxa 

Mussulman Adults. 

Proportion 
of Femntei 
percent 

Hindoo Adults. 

Proportion 
of lYmnles 
percent 

Mates. 

Females. 

Mnlea. 

Females. 

Calcutta, 1537* .. .. 

35,934 

19,810 

50-85 

85,145 

52,506 

61-78 

Calcutta, I860 .. .. 

65,812 

28,738 

43-67 

119,539 

78,901 

66 00 

Madras. ( 

18,998 

24,014 

12G-40 

103,793 

127,643 

122-98 

Bombay .| 

74,754 

38,787 

51-89 

255,172 

131,386 

46-07 


It is to be observed that of the married Christian male residents in India, 
excepting perhaps Eurasians, a very considerable proportion ure living in a state of 
temporary single blessedness, their’wives being absent on account of ill health, or 
engaged in superintending the education of the'childrcn at home. This applies also 
to members of other nationalities with whom India is not a permanent place of 
residence, and will, to a certain extent, account for the disparity of the sexes in these 
coses. Having thi*B fact in recollection, and making every allowance also for the 
extreme reserve of ilaliomcdans and the higher caste of Hindoos, in all inquiries as 
to the number of the femnle inmates of their dwellings, it is nevertheless clear that an 
abnormal disparity exists in the proportion of the saxeB, us revealed by the present 
census, and that the matter calls tor further inquiry and investigation.-)- 

Touching the returns for Madras, I am wholly at a loss to explain how the females 
exceed tins males in number, a result so different from what lias been arrived at in 
the other Presidency towns. The census for Madras only recognizes four classes, 
viz .:— 

Europeans and Indo-Europeans, I Hindoos, > 

Native Christians, | Mussulmans; 

but the females are in excess of the males in every instance. 

The following Table exhibits the proportion per cent, of children of both sexes 
under each nationality to tlie adult population of the nationality to which the children 
belong, vis .:— 


Nationality or Class. 

Male Children 
per cent 

Fcruile Children 
per cent 

Europeans 

9-C9 

10-17 

Eurasians 

15-95 

17 01 

Greeks. 

8-33 

16-67 

Armenians 

16-64 

16-26 

Asiatics. 

10-02 

10-27 

Jews . 

23-72 

21-79 

Furs ces. 

6-82 

4-55 

Africans. 

417 

6-25 

Chinese. 

8*20 

— 

1 Mussulmans .. 

10-22 

9-85 

j Hindoos. 

10-59 

9-95 


giving a proportion per cent, of 10'Gl male children, and 9-97 female children, or a 
general proportion of 20-58 children to the entire adult population. 

* This does nol include " Ix>w Castes,” separately enumerated la 1837. 

f The beys boru In Knginn.1 are in the proportion of liK.su boys to 100,000 girls, hut they experience 
a higher rate"of mortality, utal the numbers are reduced in the end very nearly to an equilibrium, the men 
and women Living, of all uges. being In the proportion of 100,02ft to 100 , 000 . At the census of 1861, there 
were 10.3eft.ft06 females and 0.770,259 males enumerated. Making allowance for those women whose 
buBbacrls were abroad, and for men in the army, navy, and merchant service abroad, there was stlU an 
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I was smutch startled at tlie retmaa of tho convicts in the Ctdeurin jail on tits 
evening of the census, thu ratio of Eumponn inmatca being out of nil proportion in 
esoess of tiiac belonging in other natioceilEtfoa. 

Xbe following bib tbs figures oa applicable: to av&iy KK'i.uMi individuals belonging 


'to each nationality., vU .:— 

Europeans , , ., , .. ,, 1323 

limoaiaua .. .. ... .. Ii!U 

Aaiatlcu .. 420 

AIuHbuLmftiiS. I Sit 

Hindoos .. ,, .. ,, ,4 ^D- 

Total „ 2070 


Taming to the report of tlie cmnana Of England uud "Wdlos for 18G1 T I found that 
ibo rflrtto to nil abasH oT die population, of pciamia detained in convict catuhTishroanta, 
■ Jn.EIa P lcfhnu&tories, &c. h was 1 in 7(j£i 3 and in IbEJ, 1 in 754 1 that Is, from 130 to 133 
persons for every 100,000 of tbe pnpnlarioii.* 

The Cblsutta Census Itapori gives no exphiualEon of these extraordinary hgisrea, 
nnd t iiegun to ooueJudc chet the European pallors, who Hit in great fame In Calcutta 
during the month of January, end arc notoriously a KUilBWllftt ULlrtlly class, must bavo 
inordjjjflJfily swelled the criminal return6 for that UiOutEk r and that On the other baud 
tiiD Ll mild Hindoo,” who in ^raetiailly a vUgehii iau, abtdciltung Os a ruin from iufcosE 
eating Isgoora, and living cliiedy on rice and fish, is beyond alt cuniparLain tfcie least 
erimEniil of the population. 

Oil a. reference to CWflritta the mystery Wtl Solved, and thfl disparity thus 
accounted for, It appear that the ruLuni dots not include all the prisoners in the 
Allipore and Howrah jails, which are out of the jitiEdietLon of the tnwix anti contain 
almost eusirely native culprits; whereon E nropoaus flom alniusb every part of liengal 
am sent ta the Praadency jwl of Q&lcutta. The prupOrriOci, Lbcrufure,! waa iufmmed, 
applied to the total number of Europeans all ni'ec EflLlgsd, alld not to that of Calcutta 
ilribe. 

The incident jn only another lUnatratiCm of tflfl flitTCtoC necessity for caution to 
gcnemli ring even from atatemonci, admitting apparently of only onu inrisrprBUjttifin, 

It 35 to 1)0 observed that among tho lower classes of natives, hardly one in rim ia 
able to state Ilia actual age, and lienee we are warned in the report that implicit 
reliance omrOt be placed on the 'I'obles exhibiting the different agen of the popu¬ 
lation. In. many cases, indeed, the EniunBToteiH llnd tn record Such an agu apphcHite 
to the pemon OEuraeritod, oa from inquiriEia nad ntbEir evidfinCO appeared tn be near 
the troth, finals of the ronu exhibited almnat incredible ages, mid 1 lollcb micuto 
inquirica had to be maile cm this pnini. The man It is given in thfl following Table, 
allowing thn number of persona above 70 years of agn ■— 



from 

TJ 

to VS, 

irem 

to 

toSS, 

Fieea. 

U 

to sn. 

1 -rCuL 

et 

to DS, 

l ! l '_'Uj 
' 61 
to « 15 , 

fruto 

BC 

to JOP, 

rrecu 
IC 1 
to 106. 

Oltbe 

of 

116 yn LLr*. 

Tout. 

Sanrneana r . 

3 

4 

1 

1 





0 

todn-Iriimpeang ,, 

21} 

14 

3 

3 

ap 

£ 

1 

,, 

43 

A nucnianH ,, ,, 

4 

2 

1 



’ M 



7 

Je-iws r , ,, ,, 


2 

I 

1 





4 

^fuBaulmana , + 

k 

m 

31 

£3 


5 



3 S 3 

HindcoE 4 , 4 . 

25 fi 

157 

J5 

87 

n 

3 

1 

I 

530 

^ Total 44 4, 

3 GS 

4 rl 5 

52 

T 7 

£3 

Hi 

2 

I 

381 


csrias uf Sdl^sg -wAnmii at flaia-Sj eIk mch af tie rarrff na^lnE totaE an llw Csatlncnt, hi tb? 

Colcnla, *c La Jcirelgu Jaiid*. The pniportlan cf nunlca La every IvD in liDrinUil &n4 Wales eibu 

1 B 3 E wna J.r, ralleWEf— 

ieai , r JT'33S ISfil ,, , r 9V‘Ml 

133 L >, to'SW IS SI .aa'ifia 

]JU! r , ,, 1L DV- 0 J 6 

The cjictte a,' lie etn^mtiari oJ malef over female* la the princliiaL reaaoii fur Lhe cSIJ&Tthi* Sn Lht 
pmratiiiia of ife K-sca. ' Utnaus l:e[KiL% r mg r, p]>v 6 anil Si!- ' ' Ocnsus SrporV J BS I, p, 11. 
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87 

Jew3 .. 

.. 88 

104 

Mussulmans .. 

.. 100 

84 

Hindoos .. 

.. 116 


It thus appears that the highest ages recorded, applicable to each class, were as 
follows:— 

• Europeans 

Eurasians.. .. 

Armenians 

Resident, therefore, in Calcutta last year, there was oneHindooto 
Tttcollect iiiu awful tragedy of the Black Hole, who mu6t have lived through the 

administration of every Governor-General of India from ^ ° > carried 

Sir John Lawrence: who may have seon the author of the Letters of J“iu8 cornea 
bleeding from the field after his dnel with Warren Hastings, aud hand the cry from 
10(^000*Hindoos which ascended to Heaven when the Maharajah Nunoomar was 

h “k‘S^ptT^ to classify the population of the W«o»dto|^o«u- 
nations, but this wo are informed waB fomul to be impracticab a A return 
made, however, of the number of establishments licensed to retail spirituous liquors 
and intoxicating drugs. These are— 


Liquor shops. 

Shops for the sale of prepara¬ 
tions UBed in smoking 
Hotels 


101 

35 

31 


Boarding establishments 
Other places. 


15 

25 

230 


Which taking the fixed and floating population at 480,000, is in the proportion of 

*,««* w-* fjnuft 

or 7H8WUI to the acre. The mean town density of England and ASalea is 
expressed by 3605 persons to the square mile, or 5‘73 persons to an acre. 

Mortality. 

Tinder two local acts of the Bengal Government, Calcutta has been divided into 
S ix diSicto a Smr being appointed to each, aud registration of birthsi and 

deaths rendered compulsory on all persons mJN ^rsSSs ^riSucfiLe w 
town under neualtv of a fine, not exceeding Its. 160, on persons wno warn" " 

convictions, while the aggregate fines amounted to Rs. 134 12, or Its. 1 IO (, inat 

ab °K h tom lie %»r®, that <*” “”u, M^aS 

1 «*•—““ ° f 

uu^lSLTX taludc.!, I m^SSSSiJtSS^ 

Greeks, Armenians, and native converts. The following is the rasui . 

5*19 | Mussulmans .. 5-83 

6-41 • I Parsecs .. .. 0'88 

1-46 [ Chinese .. .. 

SSKaSSSESffiZSSa 

“"CflSg the inquiry fur a mcnant t» Hindoo. aud Muaaulmau,, and capita' 

. ^SBMnaa misses ssas^assstfs suta 

“t i'SJSJ?Ww» Cata.ua II h. Um«. -ill. 1 roam, |M ««W » “> 

'corrections of the shove, which tnsy he necessary. 


Christians 
Hindoos 
Jews 
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tha above figure* iritb thane. in Catond Syketf paper, founded on the Qaicntta Hiunia 
for 16S7, referred to &boYc T we Mva tha following >— 


Notlovflllly. 

Srkw. 

JiJEpniid, 

Hindoos .» 

Mussulmans .. 

5 71 

S'd7 

fi-a 

5'SS 


Colonel Sykes’ figures being deduced ftom the annual average deaths far cleYOu 
ycura prior ta the census in 1 SS7, tLo m suits of the cotteua at thot date being taken as 
a fixed element in the caJeul iition, wj thout mfcwuco to the annual movement in the 
populations I am qaito unable to explain duo apparent escesa in mortality for 
£h c year lf?C5 as compared with that which appeared Lo prevail, prior to 18$7, and 
fejir that tha results in iLiia respect caimnt he relied ail. 16 ie curious that lwth 
nuthoritiGs agree jn esaiguing a euBiaidcrably higher death-rate to Hindoos than to 
Mali nmednus- This is in Moordnnoe with experience and observation. The Hindoo 
is practically a vegetarian, wliile the Mussulman partakes freely of all kinds 
of animal food ajccptiiLg pork. Tho latter Ms neeondingly more stamina to resist 
the effecte of spillemics a act eg fever, cholcm, or sina'Jhpoi, which carry off the mere 
jice-esiteis io large numbers. 

Tho mortality ainoo gst the European officers of tuc Civil and Military eerviecs 
of India hea bsen. determined ’Witli the greatest precision. Tho names of Samuel 
Brown,. Hr. W r Farr, Charles Jslliece, also of Mr. Hails, Sir. Nelson, and others will 
at QOCe occur to many of my hearem in connection with this deportment of vital 
statistics. The meet recent paper an the subject is that by Mr. Samuel Brown, which 
33 published m the April fUjtfSJl number of the 1 Assmauce Mflgftiinc/ 

The only paper, so for as I am aware, which treats of mixed European lives 
resident hi India, is one by Mr. C, £?. Francis, which embraced the experience of the 
Oriental and Laudable Insurance contpaiijae txF Cdlouttn from 1815 to 1847. The 
mortality uf Earesiane Is treated in a paper hv the Writer, which is p-ubliahgd in 
the Journal, of the Statistical Society far ScpteinhCr, ISlH. 

The Heal tit Officer of Calcutta fund abed the Census Committee with a Table of 
Jljjrtality amongst the Europeans resident in Calcutta during 18(15,+ from, which it 
appears that there were 3tH deaths amongst an aggregate population of 11 d?£4—the 
mortality being thus at the rate of 2'71 per cent. Turniug to Dr. Farr's * English 
Li fc Tables,* tliO average annual rate of mortality in Eo gland aud Wales during the 
Seventeen years is given at 2'245 per Ceutvgf a result llttlu below that which 

Ci ppeaia from the above tlgniBe to prevail in Calcutta amongst the European popu¬ 
lation. Tery much doubt, however, exists ns to whether all tho above 11,224: peranriE 
eould have been under obsaivaticn for a whole year, For inetance. the re were 20tl$ 
Eurppeaue enumerated jih being on board allipeJ on the rivor on the night of the 
census. Now the coxhiih was taken in January, when it is well known all the East 
Indiam^n which Eaii to England rOnnd the Cape- aio lying in the Tivsi\ These 
generally arrive towards the Cud of the year, atld take their departure again early in 
tire next year. I have no materials by me which will enable me to approx inn Lie tn 
the number of European SOOniLsn OQ the river in July as compared with JanuoTy, but 
think that the above figures may be mdtTcnd at least On a-half. It is to be observed 
that Europeans, eapCeimly the better elaaa, seldom remain to die in Calcutta, 
Medical Juor. generally order patients on a sua voyage Or to sama morn genial climate 
while them is yet time, These considerations induced me tn accept the flotation of 
S-71 per cant., ns indicating the annual rate Of mortality amongst Europeans in 
Calcutta, with acme reserve. 

On tiro other hand that which materially awella the aggregate of Enropsan mor¬ 
tality; in Calcutta is the death-rate prevailing amongst common acldiara and Bailors. 
The iatter eomo off a long voyage, go ashore into Lall Bnaaar and other places of 
resort, drink amuck and similar viie eomptmuda to cseoaa, stuggsr ont and skap sll 
might perhapa in tire open air, the result bein^ nearly eectoin death. 1 have met 

* “BtaUa, JoarnaJf ^oL vfil„p. 52. 

+ I rur. not ceriiin lo itie jictM cuiteniid, iwtwEli %£w abed to toy MriVtUoi op tnoorTioE l *w 
IfcaiLt OEsy'S Rep^t. j ' Sing 1 ^ hift TkMo,' ]TitiolacUjfflO| xx. 
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them on riding; out at dawn in Calcutta staggering about on the maidan after the 
night’s debauch, and even then declaring themselves “ready to drink anything.” 

The mortality in the native quarter of the town, as might be erpected, exceeds 
that in the Eumpean quarter. Calcutta, in accordance with “ Section 04 of Act VI. 
of 1863, B. C.,’’ is divided into six districts, the western boundary extending to low- 
water mark of the west side of the river Hooghly, lying between Chit pore Bridge on 
the north, and the south-west corner of Tolly’s Nullah on the south. 

A lino drawn from near the Custom House to the eastern extremity of tho 
Roitacnnnah Road separates the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd, or northern division of the town, 
from the 4th and 5th, or southern division. The latter comprehends the European 
quarter of Calcutta, and is much less densely populated than the native quarter of 
tne town. 

The following Tabic exhibits, in square feet, the gross and nett area of each 
division, the average space occupied by buildings, and the mean space allowed to 
each person.* 


District*. 

Divisional 

Grass Ares. 

2tet Arm. 

Average space 
occupied 
by Buildings. 

Mena space 
allowed t o 
each Person. 

First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth J 

Northern or J 
Native j 

Southern or j 
European \ 

sq. ml lea 
1-044 
1*359 
1-080 
0-883 
1-257 

sq. miles. 

0-S69 j 
1-132 } 
0-875 | 
0-G9C 1 
0-979 / 

yds. ft. 
207 6 j 

324 2 j 

yd* ft 

14 5 

11 6 

10 6 

19 1 

20 7 


The following Table exhibits the mortality during the year in each of the above 
divisions, as compared with the population. 


Divisions. 

Population. 

Mortality. 

Gross. 

Per cent. ! 

Northern .. 


16,767 

G-93 

Southern .. .. 

Bn 

5,953 

5-26 


The subjoined extract from the Report t tends further to explain tho excess of 
mortality in tho northern division of the city“ If in this calculation be taken 
into consideration the daily influx of people coming to transact business, and of the 
space required for animals kept within, it is evident that such mean space must be still 
less. Moreover, it is in these divisions that the largest amount of street traffic exists 
which must necessarily cause a corresponding increase of sweepings, &c., which have 
dally to bo removed by the Conscrvaucy Department. In fact this is, in some 
measure, corroborated by the Health Officer’s Report, according to which tho removal 
of sewage matter from tho drains during the past year amounted to 1,386,238 cubic 
feet, which is more than ono-balf of the total excavations removed from the whole of 
the town. Yet singularly enough, it is precisely in these divisions that the averago 
breadth of public thoroughfares is the smallest, so that, in fact, the obstruction caused 
by the daily traffic is greatest just where ample space is most needed.. It is likewise 
in thesB divisions that by far the greatest number of juto screws, dye shops, oil 
presses, and soap manufactories are situated, so that a most dangerous and offensive 
trade is carried ou in localities, several ports of which are hardly accessible to lira 
engines, and in which np to College Street there is not one single public tank. It 
is not a less remarkable fact, that although in these divisions the number of private 
tanks is the largest, the majority of them are little better than stagnant ponds, 
carrying in them the germs of disease. And finally, the largest number of estahlish- 

• Report, pp. 16, IT; Indian quantities converted into square feet. +Tt -port, p. 28. 
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meat* ticeneed to retail spirituous liquors and mtasicntiTig drugs* u» located lathes 
very clivLsioDSj, bo ttin-t all caknljiiEd to re/fifac-i U i-? .i r-:-.-1 i l ■■ - ' ^ i - - i J s ‘ - ifc 

ixr-e ooflocaitrftted in the dlvistomH hi which the ha&™sfc mortality QM-mred. 

It may be interesting to subjoin the mortality per cent, per annum ftm<mgst 
virions classes in India according to different authorities, an compared with the 
mortality amongst the population of England and Wales, vh. :— 


Bengal Civil Seivlte ♦ . 
Bengal KOitary ,, + ► 

Itfadms ditto ■- 

Ditto ditto .. .. 

Euni]WOn SoldiETSf 
Eurasians 

PopuLation of Calcutta 
England nod Wolca 


1700 to IS42 
lSDfl to 19*7 
1 R 0 S to 1840 
1808 to 1SB7 
1B&0 to IfciSC 
1837 an lSil 
I0GG 

i&H to 18flS 


(HeLBoii) 2 r 18 
(NeLEnn'*) £"4& 

(Davie*) a-ae 

(Diowel) 8■ ] I 
(Fori) G-SG 
(Talt) a-47 
(Justices) 2 1 71 
(Tut) 2*2 L 


It ia to be obsetrrod (liat in 1107 cmnparfran of Eumptnn axurtaltty in India, an 
essential dement is the period of time embraced in the observations. Thua the 
dcoth rata during the drat quarter, nr oven hull', of the present century, ia no just 
criterion for future guidance, A great thango Cot the bettor has taken place wi into 
the last few ycore, ntld EngHdirnsii may now settle re India with much InsB CUBIC 
for upprehenffioii than prior to the Era of railways and the ostablidnncn t of the over* 

land route. . ... . ,. , 

The mu train] a from whoucG to dfltivo the rates of Indian mortality are ffKWMUngly' 
msaerei. To Colonel Sykes we are principally indebted for ocmferlbrnionH drawn from 
the dopoam of Indian Vital Statistics,. 

The Native Indian Army bain^ rECruited from various nationalities, neither tlto 
table given in the Blue Book, nOr the material! from whonca it ia derived,, afford any 
duo ta the mortality which prevails amongst the different races composing- the araiy, 
Hence no comparison can bo inatitated between the mortality given tn the Rina 
Bcok and that prevailing in Calcutta, amongst the Hindoo and Mahanusdun popu¬ 
lation, as appears from ttw Census Ecpuri. 


ITraKfc OtfEcerii Jiejwrfis, 

Since the above was written, I have received from Calcutta, tire Eepeite fur 1SG5 
and ISGft, of Dr. 0. Bohns Tonncrrc, the Health Officer of Calcutta- 

It may he premised that 1BG5 and IBGGwero altogether exceptional years,’ During; 
the drat etk. inuutLa of 13G5 an epidemic of gmall-poi prevailed, and tho sudden rise 
in ibo price of articles of food and clothing weighed heavily on the poorest c! ileece. 
In laGd tho famine prevailing in Bengal caused an Lnflus of staining population 
into Calcutta, estimated at nowtudH of SlOjODO souls. Of tho 20,2B& who (Bed during 
that year, G 2 S 4 wore paupers brought. to the ghote tar cremation at- the public Expense, 
of wlmmTllEKt were found dead in the afreets by ihe police. Thus it appears from 
the EoLimi& that upwards ef one-fi fth of the total deaths in 1SCS were from smaU- 
pmt; and upwards of one-third, of the total deutlis in ISiiiG ware from cholera^ 

Tha align acta of the Health Ofttrer are arnregad according to tho classification 
adopted by the EcgigtraNGeaeml of England, and tha following Tablfl e^hibita the 
total mortal ety from all causes, on the as-sumed j 0 sed and floating population of the 
town 


Year. 

ITfetiimntcd 

l'i:]r.:L’.Lioji. 

^ 

MartiUtf 
per cent. 

l&GS 

I 8 GG 

43G k tM?0 

400,000 

23,23& 

20,283 

&' 408 

4-71G 


The mortality por eont amangat tho 377,324 p&rEons constituting ths total 
resideEt population WitMlt the ditch,J aKOrding 4n tbo cenEus, arranged accanliug 

* EjtClilding rtLlcfid. 

+ HuC-tCCiaiSaLjJiri cPlorg aivil rutn, vLOk ■ Export in the SnJfijtftrJ’ SintC vf tint Araiy Jn Ir.diB , 3 
p, rss, • t 'ItaLJa wStbla tha ntiuitdiial husidanEi of tha town. 
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to creeds, but excluding: Jews, Chinese, and Parsecs,—the numbers applicable to 
■which classes or nationalities being too small to admit of safe conclusions,—was as 
follows:— 



Year, 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

M/ihoTnednn*. 



1865 

5-19 

6-41 

5*83 

* 


1866 

4-40 

5-47 j 

5 41 



There being included under Christians, I apprehend, Europeans, Americans, Eura¬ 
sians, Greeks, Armenians, and Native Converts. 

And tho proportion per cent, which the mortality, from different causes—accord¬ 
ing to the classification adopted in this country—hears to the total casualties, was as 
follows:— 



Classes. 


Year. 

L 

- 

IL 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

Causes 

not 


Zymotic 

Diseases. 

Constitutional 

iHstuscfl. 

Local 

Ducusc*. 

Developmental 

Disease*. 

Violent 

Death*. 

Specified. 

18G5 

81-496 

3017 

8-402 

8-934 

1-033 

1-692 

1866 

81-294 

2-352 

j 

9-067 

5-551 

1-000 

0-750 


Under “ Zymotic Diseases" are included Dyseutery, Cholera, Fever, and Small¬ 
pox- 

Under “Constitutional Diseases” are included Dropsy, Caucor, and Gangrene, 
which three caused the most deaths under that class. 

Under “ Local Diseases " wo find Convulsions, Trismus, Spleen disease*, Totanus, 
causing the greatest mortality. 

And under “ Developmental Diseases,” the largest figures are opposite Cyanosis, 
Still-born, and “Not Specified.” 

But the most remarkable fact revealed by tho Health Officer's Reports is, that 
during tho two yearn under observation, upwards of SO jw cent., or four-fifths of the 
total deaths in Calcutta were caused by diseases of the zymotic clous, and these 
belong almost entiruly to the minsniatic order, Tho following Table exhibits tho 
ratio per cent, which the deaths from the six principal diseases of tho miasmatic 
order bear to the total casualties (lining the years under review:— . 



• 

Xame of Disease, 

Year. 



1865. 

1866. 



Diarrhoea . 

Dyseutery . 

Cholera. 

Small-pox . 

Fever . 

Remittent Fever .. .. 

4- 231 
10-378 
21-816 
21-992 
17-672 

5- 272 

' 6-172 
12-611 
33-654 
0‘406 
1D-9S4 
5-993 



It is curious to observe from the above Table that small-pox, which caused about 
22 per cent, of the total casualties in 1865, did not cause one-half per cent, of the 
total casualties in 1866. We gather from the reports, that the deaths from this cause 
were chiefly in tho second and third, or northern divisions of the town, inhabited 
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mostly by natives, tine njjniimlin naariilitv boing in ths sixth division, inhabited 
ftltnoHh wheily by Europeaua; aEsrn that ihci Eoouiga waa moat virulent in March, 
April, Mid May, Afc to ehalera during 1360, tlie maxim urn mortality Wise also iti the 
native patief 111* tbs tflinimtnn being in the. Etm>paai quarter, and tbo moat 
fatal lMintliE wet* JTaroh *IL (1 April, 

TIiq fallowing l\LhJe exhibit* the rati* of deaths to the total population amount 
the three classes above disiiajfuiahfld:— 


rtf^K, 

Clirlsd Irui?. 


JEntinoiiftliTLP, 

Biorrhma , ■ .. 

0-013 

0-170 


Dysentery ,, ,, 

0-022 

0-433 

0‘J»6 

Gboteia f■ .f + ► 

0-U69 

1075 

0-440 

Small-pox .< 

rt-noi 

0-000 

OMM 

'Fever ,. w r 

0-0K 

0-5GS 

0-345 

Itemittenb Fever 

o-m 

0-204 

0 073 


The Table is road thug:—Of the total popnlatii>nj. there died &£ cholera in 1360“ 

Ghrjgtians ,, .. 0'069 per ocut, 

Hindoos ,► .. ♦. .. 1-075 „ 

Mahomodane ,, „ .. ,, 0-140 „ 

The following Tab] a exhibits the ratio of deaths according to religion or cast* :■—■ 


Dhh 

Cb^lELlrunB, 

TELthIme. 

Mrimnadflaii 

Diarrhoea 

0-231 

HI 

0 405 

Dysentery 

o-seo 

msm 

0-510 

Oliolcr*.. 

1-201 



Smidl-pOi: 

0-004 

0-013 

0-045 

Fervor 

0-510 

1-018 

1-313 

Remittent Ferrer 

o^oa& 

G-369 

0-2S0 


That ia to say f that the easnalities from eholcm during the year amounted to— 
ChrLEtjans .. I'Sftl par cent, of their rnuuber. 


Hindcfia ,, ,, 

.. 1-B20 j, 


Malm mad an a r . 

1-080 „ 

TT 


And the following Tbble exhibits the ratio of deaths to the total cawalttea - 


ran a*: i. 

Cfai-itUinfl, 

1JI N-Jm;*. 

Jjnhnirjtdrujii. . 

Dlairhecft 

tm 

a- 043 

2-257 

Dyaentery .. .. 

0-470 

9-235 

a-soo 

CbcrtCtft rr r t .. „ . 

1-510 

32-754 

9-309 

Hmall-poxL 

0-005 

0-145 

0-250 

Fever . 

0- 027 

12-007 

7 321 

Remittent Fever r . ,, 

0-004 

4-343 

l‘MS 


It thus appears that dnrtn™ the year under review -upTraidH of ono-third cf the 
total c&ffualttes wore from chnlem, ia the following proportion, air, ;■—. 

ChriatiaEE . . L l J 5l6 hgr cent, 

Hindoos ,, ..22-754 

Mahrmaedane t , ,, „ . L 9 J 3G9 
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Tho following is a summary of the three preceding Tables, and exhibits at one 
glance the ratio of deaths from the above-mentioned six principal diseases of the 
miasmatic order during I860 :— 


Hollo of Doitim. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

MahomeiUns. 

(1.) To the total population .. 

0-139 

2-459 

1114 

(2.) According to religion or caste .. 

2-447 

4-420 

4-242 - 

(3.) To total casualties . 

2-949 

52-132 

23-655 


Thus tho deaths amongst Christians were about 24J for every 1000 of their 
number, amongst Hindoos 44£ for every 1000 of their nmnbor, and Mahomedaua 
<12$ for every 1000 of their number. 

These figures sneak for themselves and are most extraordinary. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the excessive mortality of Calcutta is due in no small 
degree to causes which arc preventible. To defective drainage, impure water, absence 
of ventilation, and the unclean habits of the native community. The Health Officer 
complains over and over again in his reports of the extraordinary difficulties en¬ 
countered in enforcing sanitary regulations, more especially amongst the lower class 
of natives. The nuisances, he says, are the result of habits transmitted from gene¬ 
ration to generation, and favoured by caste prejudices. As to tho Inspector of 
Nuisances, the name of that officer docs not appear from the reports, but hie post 
must be no sinecure. I should not like to be inspector of nuisances for tho town of 
Calcutta. It appears that in 1865 he was compelled to institute 1254 suite (gainst 
mehters, and no less tbau 4070 prosecutions against other persons, for offences 
against tho sanitary regulations. Nor are strikes unknown even in Bengal. During 
1866, tho mehters of Calcutta struck work, and for many dayB none of these 
functionaries were visible in the European quarter of the town. 

In the returns before us neither the ago at death, nor the trade or occupation of 
the deceased is given; but the sexes are distinguished. Having in recollection the 
abnormal disparity of tho iscxca revealed by the census of 1866, aud the consequent 
doubt which u thrown over that portion of the returns, I have not deemed it necessary 
to go closely into this particular point The following Table distinguishes the 
mortality of tho sexes from the above six principal diseases of the miasmatic order. 
The figures have referenoe to the ratio of deaths according to religion or caste. 


Disease. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

MilioQLet.ld.mi. 

Moira 

Females. 

Maim. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Diarrhoea 

0-187 

0 270 

0-245 

-0-399 

0 358 

0-501 

Dysentery 

0*305 

0-380 

0-720 

0-864 

0-461 

0-636 

Cholera. 

1-750 

0510 

2-282 

1-426 

1-835 

1-364 | 

Small-pox 


0*010 

0-011 

0 014 

0 049 

0-039 

Fever . 

0-485 

0-570 

1-030 

1002 

1163 

1-615 1 

Remittent Fever .. 

0-062 

0 040 

0-419 

0-297 

0-275 

0-287 

Totals .. .. 

2-888 

1-810 

4-713 

4-002 

4-H1 

4-442 


The general result indicates a lower rate of mortality amongst Christian and 
Hindoo females than males, but a somewhat higher rate amongst Mahomedan 
females as compared with males. Then, in the case of cholera, the deaths amongst 
Christian females are less than one-third of tho deaths of the males from that cause; 
the mortality amongst Hindoo and Mahomedan females, from cholera, being also 
considerably lower in proportion than amongst the males. On the other hand, 
diarrhoea and dysentery appear in a very marked degree more fatal to femules than 
males, and fever also, though in a somewhat lesser degree. 

No. 2, Yol. II. p 
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MElenftHagif, 

The tugboat day tempumture won on Ihc 27th May, ai 3p,m Pi whoa tbe thcmm. 
meter stood at IE15'B exposed in shade. March wne the moat unhealthy month in the 
t ij fit ; the mortality, which on account of the change of the monsoon is usually 
great, rose during tint month tofts nuixiuntuu, the Hindoo population being the prin¬ 
cipal suffereFi- The lowest point touched by -tlio ihemvometer was on the 80th 
December, when ft full to f54 D . There was. no rain in March, November, ami Dn- 
oemker; while in September, 16 inches fell, nearly i Inches Laving fallen in one day, 

Cwwkuicn. 

Although the return? now midcr rev icw are hr far the most complete which hive 
ever boon received from Oaltmtta on this subject, there is tsLill much Twin for impEOYS- 
rtifiiib We want mnM perLIoulnrly— 

A classification of the popnintioB, according in age, £Ci, and condition; 

A more raimful re gl stratum of tho births; 

A return of the marriages 1 

A ret an of deaths, erhihititit, in addition to the parfloifliilB now funsiehod, 
the ago and condition of the dcowsed; 

lakliw indicating the estent to wMch the population h aifer.teil by Dtoi- 
gcntLCm. 

TElO rtpOaiti should he, KS nearly as pnssLblg, in tho farm adopted by the Beglainit- 
General of this country, Meanwhile, it ia Tuxsaan iy to un.Tel£e n nor tain reaervo in 
gencralminj from the hguzes which form the basis of this paper, 

Hut of one great fact theta is abundant ovidcoce—that while the mortality of 
Land™, for instance, is about 2Ajth per c&oJL the mortality of CVJoutto it t> per tout., 
or considerably more than dnuhto ^ mid fcluit in the latter case it might he reduced, in 
all probability enedlfllf OE Olie-thircl hy impmvements in the sanitary condition of tlid 
city, and oven mode-rate attention to the fundamental lews of hygiEne. 

it i a must gratifying to he able tn Emncmi»ce that a number of tauitary refomt 
have recently been completely eltectod, nr <ree now in pmcees of odnsummAtfam. Por 
instance, tho custom of tiurowingdeed bodies into the ]iver is entirely stopped. Bodies, 
of pounds uronow burnt at tho public expense. the Hindoo community having unto 
Embed largely to render the biuning-gbfite iunocnone. Then* most vigorous and 
comprehensive measures are now in progress for tie proving' the ventilation, flooring, 
and drainage of the native bazars, and n careful supervision is being exercised on tho. 
ecilfl e£ articles of food and drink. The grog-shops are regularly visited, and liecnees 
forfeited where it is found that dcletenotis compounds ane being geld to European 
stailora visiting tho port In the drainage department of tho municipality extra¬ 
ordinary activity was displayed during the years under review r about half-a-mdUnn 
sterling baa been raised, chiefly for armiiageaworin*, and ere long Calcutta ought to 
he able to boast a most complete and effective system ef drainage. It is pre]jcard 
to convey tha eawoge by a railway, cooetructod at a cost of W.OQOf, to the Salt TVatcr 
I,nlro-^a logiino eitaate a miJes anutb-Haet of Calcutta—there to be utilised far 
agricultural purposes. Then at to water—a contToct liae been concluded with Mcssm. 
HriiEEcy, of London, to msec G,0GQ,Q(lft gollome of water daUy at Phultft, a point on tho 
Hbochly shoot siitRon miles abovo Calnrrtta, there to be filtrated and afterwards con¬ 
voyed by covered ajquoduois tn Calnutta, aud diatributei:! over the town. The works, 
which are to coat upwards of hnh'-a-milUnn strYliag, njo nciW being actively pushed 
forward, and it is believed will ho completed by 1670. 

tVu rI mil look forward with mncli intcroRt nod curiosity to future reports of the 
Heal Hi Officer of Calcutta. That grout metre pn Hr— the entrepot far the predaoe of 
Bengal, one of the richest provmcEa in the wnrlrl—mush T imagine, rc-inam Lhe capital 
of British India and chief eommnrcfal emporium of Asia, To the Englishman who 
leak a- to India as a field where disappointment nmj find relreot, or ontorprise liave 
rocm to espaixl, it must lm iatcresLing to know that in a few yearg there is reason h> 
Lcpe he will be able, witli duo picesmtiOLii te preseente his vocation in Calcutta 
without much greater risk to Ufa tlian is expariennad in Huh couutrv. 

It is impossible to ceBeluilo this papoi—which., rndeBcl, pretends to little aica'o 
than an analygiB and reaiTaugemcnt of lbs iitfarma-tion contained in the reports— 
wtthont hearing testimony to the energy and ability exhibited by the Corrmuttes of 
Jnstiec^ in mahiTig all dro necessary aimagnmorite fai' the census, in tciapktio| 
the operation, and finally, in elaborating tbn material s so os to presens them in an 
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intelligible form to the public. That report has, I believe, been severely criticized 
by the Calcutta press; but those only who have livod in India, and made a similar 
effort, can realize the extraordinary difficulties to be encountered, iu any operation of 
the kind, in that dependency. 

As an instance of the ignorance and prejudice which prevails, it may be mentioned 
that notwithstanding one of the Ocusus Committoe, a Muhomcdan gentleman of rank, 
prepared a pamphlet on the subject of the census—which, after being translated 
by him into several languages, ho actually caused to be printed aud circulated 
amongst the natives at his own expense, with a view to general oulightcnmeut on 
the objects add utility of the census—uo less than 198 Dative families deserted their 
homes aud iiod into the jungle on the night of the census, rather than remain to be 
enumerated, the impression being, that either srnno wholesale mid on the female 
population of their locality was contemplated, or that the Government were collecting 
materials for an assessment of taxes on a more comprehensive scale. Great credit, 
nevertheless, is due to the Moulvie for his exertions in diffusing information on the 
subject. Having in recollection the proverbial indolence and apathy of the wealthier 
natives of India, and the traditional antipathies existing between the worshippers of 
Islam and ns Christians of the West, it appears to me a very curious sign of the tunes, 
that a Mahommedan gentleman of India sltould so fully appreciate the scientific 
importance aud value of a census of Calcutta as to render ate, at once most useful 
and disinterested, in completing that operation. 

Who would dare to place limits to the prosperity of our Indian empire if Christians, 
Mahnmed&ns, and Hindoos, ignoring all differences of creeds aud religions, and 
adopting one common platform in the interest of progress, would apply themselves 
loyally to the improvement of the social condition of the teeming millions of India, 
and the development of her natural resources ? 

Fur some mighty and beneficent purpose Providence has placed the destinies of 
two hundred millions of human beings, inhabiting that remote district of Asia, in 
the hands of a few Anglo-Saxon Christians, lie it our ambition to discharge tliat 
high trust in a manner worthy of a Christian people, aud on all occasions to welcome 
and encourage in every dcjxartmeut of the state, such useful and disinterested co¬ 
operation, whether of Hindoo or Islamite, as was rendered in taking the census of 
Calcutta in 18GG, by the klohomedon Moulvie Abdool Lutcef Khan. 

liaron Dow leaks mentioned iu illustmtiun of the difficulty that was found in 
taking the census, that one of hia own Bervuuts who had been twenty-six years in his 
service maintained that ho was only thirty years old because his father had told him 
twenty years ago that he was thirty years old. Among the twenty or thirty thousand 
Mussulmans chiefly employed as boatmen, not one mnu in a hundred knew Mb ago. In 
sueh cases tire age had to be arrived at by the appearance of the man, nud by making 
other inquiries. Three-fourths of the ages might bu taken os correct, the remainder 
being guess-work. Another difficulty consisted in the fact, that not only hud the forms 
to be translated into live different languages, but the mass of the jiopulutlon could not 
write, so that the information was given at sccond-hnud through the enumerators. 
Taking the census altogether, it could not be taken as beiug iicrfoctly correct; but it 
might do taken to be within 10 per cent, of the truth. With respect to the agency by 
which the Ccusus was taken, it was deemed to bo so advisable that tbo police should 
have nothing to do with it, that when the census was beiug taken, the 8000 policemen 
were sent away from the town. The enumerators were clerks in publie offices, who 
were warned that if it could be shown that they hod been negligent in any case, they 
would be dismissed from Government service. If the Government would sanction 
such an expenditure us would enable a properly-appointed ooumiittec, with the assistance 
of the health officers and others, to lake a census of Calcutta and its suburbs, a proper 
census might then be taken, the existing one being but au approximation to the correct 
state of the case. .. , ., , , . . 

Dr. Fauii said that lie was glad that Mr. 'J'ait had introduced this subject, because 
it was requisite before the Association attempted to deal with any proposals for the 
improvement of the welfares of the people oi India, to ascertain by means of accurate 
information collected by enumerators, what the facts really were. He was glad to 
know that in the North-west Provinces a census had been taken, which he had sub¬ 
mitted to tlio International Congress at Florence on the part of our Government, and 
many of the facts ascertained by Mr. Plowden were there admitted to bo of greut 
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interest, Tosialtsls In Europe the present etote of things i- India wot n matter of 
groat intarcafc. If the some methods of inquiry were adopted i n India- as have hoen 
adopted in Europe, they would lead to nuMfc excellent results- No doubt it was qaife 
riqdit to begin with Cftlmitta; but Looking at the osflmn of 'Hid NarUl-Wcefc piwhtaa 
which Mr. Ptowdcn fiad produced, fliers was n q reason why them should not ba a 
census for the whole of Estival He thought the Govciumeut of India might ■wall 
■expend fho money that would he ofteaetaiy for procuring snob Interesting and valuable 
information. Wien the census was taken in England in IB 61, it was suggested to the 
Government by tue Be glstntr-Geu e r al that a thnnltimccus ceases of rdi tba British 
eolnntojj and doporLdcmdca nbrudd bo- taken, and be believed tbut on todor to tLai 
cffiiet was sent to India, but it arrived at it time when India wag convulsed, and it was 
not thought desirable at tent tima to tmdmLako sneb an inquiry; but lie trusted that 
the Government. eecing the importance of such statistic?, would bo Induced to do Jbr 
India -what it had done for AuntraBa, Ctuiido f and otb er colonico, as well us for' tbe 
United Kingdom, vh. cause a- good census to be totem Such Etatistic?, wiicn rob 
teefed, lvanld not only tend to ruavnucc the welfare of the people of India by giving 
faet 3 upon which to proceed iu carrying out Improvements, to* would correct a great 
many niintakua existing in this country ou Indian matters Aa itn instance, bn wns 
engaged with Lord Stanley ruid others m an inquiry into the mortality of our troupe ilk 
India, in which many facta were proved ccnneotod wftLi the hynith of no-tivee and 
Europeans In ladiov Hu went- into that inquiry midr-r the apprehension that ilio 
climate of India was a terrible climate, productive of diseases tending to shorten tile E 
but be eaum out of tii at inquiry with a totally different opinion, Taking Calcutta- as 
an example, ivkore the mortality was S t in 1000, white the mortality of London was 
25 in 1(100. tbe mortality being due prineifaily to dtairbcea, dysentery, and cholera, it 
was not right to infer that the imriatity frgm such diseases to peculiar to India, for 
in times gone by similar disuaEDs produced tbe same mortality in London, and the 
ra-itsea of tbe great mortality admitted of removal in India as certainly ae they admitted 
of removal in T .und™, He wok glad to hear that Calcutta was introducing a batter 
water-supply—a goad water-supply being absolutely necessary to health. The cholera 
in Indict be had no doubt was very much produced by impurities in the water which 
the people drank, lie wits aloe glad to find that something was being done In the 
way of dTWQaEe- 

Mr. BmcA in proposing it vote of thanks to Mr, Tnlt for Jus paper, innunrkad, 
that though no doubt it would bo an advantage. to India to have ft proper census 
taken, a? it would to curry out many imarovomeats which had been suggested from 
time to time, the (ju&Etion which was noi solved w&a, Where was the money to oomo- 
from ? 

Mr. BiimniLii Naotioji aaid r tiiat as a native be was very glad to find that 
Mr, Taifc had brought-thie subject before this Association, because the evils from 
which humanity sullcred could uidy bo gra|iplud with by Hist collecting informaticn 
of tbe character alluded to in the paper. Ho bad hud some experience of the diftj- 
eultiee That had to be encountered in taking a census, for when the ceneufl at 
Hombay waa token, be aud others went from one ploee to the other glviug ft sort of 
lecture upon the advimtnge of ft census and explaining the forms, for It waa found 
that the people eonid not understand what the forme meant. For the benefit of that 
ogia-ll proportion of the population who could read, large placards were prepaied and 
stuck up in all parts of the town, explaining the advantagee of ft census, ThoagLt it 
aeemed ofciuugo that lyfi people obonld have left Calcutta to avoid earning into tbs 
cctiaus, thuEB pcopio, no doubt, had not been seen by the Maul vie, or reached by the 
Mculvie’s lfctun;, so us to have the purpose of the census explained to them. He 
cordially ecromlod Mr. Eriggg's motion, tliftt a vote of thanks be given to Mr. Tatt 
for Iris pO-pCr, 

Tlac UiiaiiuiTa'k, in patting thu votE of tlianks to Mv, Tolt, said lie could bear hi? 
tcsliincaiy to whit bad been mid abonfc the effect upon health of bad WBrtoj’, for in 
mutL'-hitig on several occasions bo bad seen tbe difference in the health of men when 
they coidd. gat good, water oa compared, to wLiatit was when they could net. Ho woe 
sorry that there wits ho Hinall an ftttondauoB, whiob he attributed partly to the 
statistical nature of tbo po-j^EA', wbicJi pnEPiniy had firjghtfined mituy from fttteodiug S 
but as Mr. Dadahhoi Naoreji liud eaidj tho paper would be published in the Journal, 
and he eonBidcred that the calculation, of tho Journal waa of even more importanoe 
than a letrgu attondauce at meetiugg, beotraBe the information communicated' by 
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gentlemen who were kind enough to read papers would he, bv means of the Journal, 
circulated among Members of Parliament and others who "Lad not time to attend 
the meetings. 

Mr. Tait, in returning thanks, remarked, that the labour of conducting these 
statistical inquiries in India was exceedingly great, and the ntmast care was required 
in dealing with the figures obtained. For ’instance, by the returns, it appeared that 
on the night of the 8th of January there were in the Calcutta gaols to every 100,OOQ 
individuals 1320 Europeans and 70 Hindoos, hut upon inquiry it turned out that 
all Europeans being sent to prison in Calcutta, tbo proportion of Europeans applied 
to the total number of Europeans all over Bengal, ana not in Calcutta alone. He 
believed these statistics, whioh were prepared at vast labour, to be tho foundation of 
all legislation and effort-to improve tho condition of the human race, and ho would 
he glad (if the Association wished it) to bo tho means of placing before them, from 
time to time as opportunity offered, any figures which might throw light upon the 
condition of the people of India. 


MEETING, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1868. 

Colonel FRENCH, in the Chair. 

Mr. T. Briocjs read the following Paper:— 

Proposal of an Indian Policy under Vie New Reform, Parliament . 

The development of the agricultural resources of India is a subject of vital importance, 
and the way how to do it opens up 90 wide a field for controversy, that it is with tho 
utmost diflldence that I am here to-night to bring the question before you. 

In considering this subject, I propose to bring to your notice:— 

1st The waste land rules, us [Missed by Lord Canning in India during the Bliort 
tenure of office of Lord Stanley, when ho was Indian Siirutory under Lord Derby, 
about 1858-9. 

2nd. Tho veto of those rules on arrival here by Sir Charles Wood. 

3rd. What would have been the probable result bod these rales been allowed to 
pass with tho hearty concurrence of the Government then in power. 

1st Waste Lana:—After tho Indian Mutiny of 1857, the East India Company was 
extinguished as a governing body, and the government of Imliu was vested in tho 
Crown of England, not long after Lord Stanley was appointed Indian Secretory. 

Ho dispatched a code of rules to Lord Gunning, who was then Governor-General 
of India, for tho guidance of thu Indian Council in ita dealings with the Government 
Waste Lands. Quoting from mcnxiry, the following was the substance of these 
rules:— 

That all waste land throughout India shall he surveyed and marked out into 
blocks of suitable farms, not exceeding 3000 acres each, subdivided into blocks of 
10 acres each, and that each lot shall he offered to the public, the uncleared at 
5«. per acre, and the cleared at 10«. per acre, in fee simple. 

The policy laid down in this dispatch was felt to bo so new, and of such vast 
consequences, that the Governor-General postponed its consideration until hie return 
from hie usual tour through the country, when he hoped to have gntliered sufficient 
data to enable him to judge from personal observation of its probable effects. 

On bis return to Calcutta he explained to the Council that from personal observ¬ 
ation he could recommend the measure as a sound one, whereupon it was passed and 
sent to England for confirmation. On its arrival in England, however, there had 
been u change of Government, and a new Indian Secretory; Sir Charles Wood was 
now in power, who, from motives best known to himself, put a veto upon it, and in its 
placo introduced a measure to the following effect, namely, that no survey should 
take pluce until an intending purchaser made a selection, defining tho boundaries by 
certain land-marks, and depositing a sum of money in the Treasury to cover tho oust 
of survey, after which the plot in question should be surveyed, during which process 
the said plot should be advertised for sale by public auction. 
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Now it is needled to say ^ Twt this measure was practically a prohibition, of Hid 
B alt nadf development of tic tfuBte InJfed of Indin, for who would be inclined to trust 
4 : 1 Mmwh w to tlift aafo keeping of the cobra and tiger during their &ojuam m the 
iuuelo for the pun™ 6 <*f the of 1 P^t of gwrand in outer to embark their 

capital and enterprise when after sudi pains smd expend another person, who had 
net troubled hims elf about the matter farther than to w&tdi the day of rale advertised 
in tho papers, might came in and uvurbEd them ? 

It is ouoii''li to pines these two proposals ride by mde m older to ec wMth of tho 
two would tit!" tliu mosc likely to promote the mataiwl dovelopment; of Indian ngrh 
culture, and tliB material prosperity of our Indian Empire. 

Srid. But in the second place lot ns glance at the elate of affairs which might 
linve induced. Sir Ghariea Wood to approve arid urge forward the adoption at these 
rules as a uwaaoro of rrifof aa well aa sound policy. 

We nB know about the periodical famines in India, how each sweeps from the land 
by st&rvwtkiu from thrt^qWtaB to a million-iHHl-a-ljalf nf our thrifty fellow-eubjeota 
T Wb are also very forcibly made aware of several other theta much nearer homo. 
The want of employment in our dciyurds, the unprecedented increase of paupatmt 
and nriniO, tliO dearness Of the prime iifirC series of ]ifa,4ud dllO consequent di stress 
of rlsnBu wElo posses a moderate Med. income, Tha empty factories, with their 
mac I lintrj mating away, to be counted by scares, and the dilapidated empty cottages 
coniitad by thousands hi our luniraftcturiug distrietK, which before the uutlou famine 
us&i to absorb and find honest, and profitable employment for our surplus ngrieuhnrel 


population. 

* Another nurtter claiming attention is the present dnfnotive land system in India 
lmdcr which the Government lot their lands of many miles area to ono or more 
Zemindars tier a given sum, which W tha largest they can gqufiuzu out of them. They 
in their turn sub-let into smaller portions, which is again and again divided to oilier 
parties, until it reaches, after five or six removes, the ryot, who is the only cultivator of 
the soil. The ohjnct of each party, from the Government to tl lo ryot, is to get ilb ranch 
out of each bargain as they can for the timo bring. There is hunes no improvement 
in UlO soil, nor r.ny tn the method of cultivating it 

Again, another fact wllich shows tho tondsficy of the present sysfcim, an eye- 
wltBfiHS, who has juut returned from a tour tfoaugli India, staten that be has seen field 
after Held with the gotten crop rotting on the pound for want of pinking and housing. 
Ho was told that the ryot daro not touch it until the collector had been to Hu the 
amount to hu paid twin: to the Government "Morn he could dispose- of the produce, 

Ajj;aiii f tha lEoney-lendera, in effnsequenca af not owning ti ie land, the ryot cannot 
offor hetbai securiLy Chau die crop he is about to raise, the natural rwulfc in that bo is 
charged from 30 to GO par cent, interest. 

3ilL Willi 1 might Imvo been the probable insult hud these rules bosn allowed to 
™ as with Ibo hearty eauffunenoe of tlne Government than in power. Tins it illustrated 
in a remarkable degree by what has been done by two Englishmen, to whom the lands 
of Kotr Singh were granted after the mutiny. The same antJioirity quoted above says 
tha estale, with the exception of a snoell portico near Jngdispore, was one vast jungle- 
of forty square jmlen, and to ordinary men tha gift would have proved of Httle value. 
Hirst of all they built on o piece of rising ground man: the station of Buhra a splendid 
bonne, which is described os “a enatislJated mansion on the left, os we approach Huh nil' 


They next sot aEarnt oEtrtiriugtbe land, ruid ts i ls> Iltlh bos]] so- rapidly done that now there 
ig Tint mom than on&aixth moiniuing in junglo, Etauds uro OOesLrUcted through It- at 
Tight angles of n miio, forming H.]iinmg which am aubdivlded by smaller roads at tbo 
baJf-miiss, footpaths nt tbs quartoc-mi lies, and atone marks Oar Stiereiiea at the eighths, 
BixtncntlLH. and thirty aecntnfo, A largo quantity of drainage lias boon uOm pJetedj 04ld 
irrigation works erenow bring puflliol nn mpidty. At Jngdispoiej which is eight 
miles from thu house, tkera is an indigo focsory at full work. W T fi were fcUpriaed fct 
file numheL' uf people moving nljout on tlis mads; tliia farile g, llOWCVCr, Ooftscd when 
we were iEiformed Hint thorn nia new fi fty villages on the estate with U populatlOKl 
of net less than 10,000 soliLh. lToir chief ilMtoulty juut new fo to survey and let off 
the land to meet the applications for it. Tho (hrins vary In idze from OnQ to Hfty 
acres, and lenses arc granted for Elirpe, five, and seven years at refits equal to O-bOtlC 
an eighth of tho pmdiica of tha soonnrl yeai’s Onl tivation. The OOtiSCquuncn of this 
is thsS ail the vilfngerH ale thriving and. in dust liens. 

Let Us now review by wey of Ulusiraiioii n few eKtmets in otdnr to uIlOW liOW 
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Lord Stanley's liberal land-policy baa benefited those parts where it has had a fair 
trial An Indian correspondent writes (see ‘Times'of 12th June, 1863):—“You 
would not fail to observe that the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
statement of policy, emphatically dwelt on the substitution of private capital and 
enterprise for wasteful Government agency in the construction of public works.” 
. . . “A gentleman who has just returned from a visit to Oachnr says, the whole 
valley is now owned by English settlers under Lord Canning's Wnste Land Rules. 
Savage Kookecs who used to cut each other’s throats, and those of our subjects, are 
now thriving labourers in neat cottages. A valley destitute of population and 
worthless to the state before the mutiny, now yields a good revenue besides the 
purchase-money of the land, ami is os smiling ns an English county.” 

Now this (Lstaict is the one where, during the transmission of Lord Canning’s 
rules to this country for ratification, the policy was in operation and somewhere about 
100,000 acres were actually purchased and occupied under it, before news camo from 
England of the veto. 

Again, to show what the country is capable of, provided irrigation and means of 
transit wore developed to their proper extent A writer in * The Times,’ W. B., in 
1864, speaking from personal observation on tlio spot, says :— 

" I know of no reason why (except the want of irrigation) that country should 
not produce cotton as good as the Egyptian. Bcinde, which is as much lifo Egypt 
as ono florin is like another, 1ms by means of Well irrigation and European skill pro¬ 
duced cotton equal in quality, according to the report of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, to anything produced in Egypt; and there is enough waste land, waste 
labour, and wnsto water in the countries drained by the Indus to produce several 
millions of bales. As to the quantity of waste land, the following figures arc from 
official sources:— 

Total arm, in acre*. Cultivated. 

Funjaub .. .. 47,002,400 ] 4,470,1S5 

Scitido .. .. 40,703,3(30 1,072,220 

“Of the population of these countries tlie following arc iho last official returns 

Puujaub and Native States connected with it, the former by 

Census of 1855-1856 14,706,825 

Native StnteB . 7,154,538 

Scindc. 2,500,000 

. 24,421,303 


“ Of the great amount or wasto labour in this population, some idea may bo formed 
from the fact that tlie total exports from the Indus for the year ending April, 1803, 
amounted tn 3,287,5041. only, or something less than 3*. per head of population, one- 
half of which was entirely due to the high price of cotton. 

44 The quantity of watoT running to wasto is 51,500 cubic feet per second when the 
river is at the lowest, which quantity if it wuro never greater would be equal to tho 
irrigation of 9,270,000 acres tlirouglinut tho year. 

44 As to the cost of irrigated cotton, I stated in a former letter that Scinrle might 
bo irrigated by means of high-level canals, at a capital cost of 31.10«. per acre. This 
is the estimate formed from ample data by one of our first hydraulic engineers. 

“ A charge of 25s. per aero for the water would give the canal owners 37$ per 
cent. net. At this charge for water tho cost of good ootton would be as under:— 


C t. d. 

Land tax per aero . 0 3 7 

Wntor ruto .15 0 

Labour and seed.15 0 


Total .£2 13 7 


41 Produce 100 lbs., or a fraction over lid. per lb. 

“ W. B.” 

Here we have on the banks of a river, equal to the Mississippi in America, 87,000,000 
of acres of productive soil, out of which only 1G,000,000 of acres ore under cultivation. 
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nJl the rest being in & stafo of nature, although thsro nne £4,00(1,000 of people ready 
and wining to rail the Bod. 

Kow let us aee what the Statu loses by keeping the Janas in thtFi unproductive 
condition, T&king round numbers :— 

Arret 

There are in. ttic two districts upwards o£ .. . 87,M0j(Hl0 

Ueduct acres already in tho people's hands .. .. - - lG,U0fl,Dfl(} 

Thig laires in a efote nf nature.. .. r - « 71,00(1,000 

To avoid exaggeration deduct for mountain, rook, abonp 
and cattle - mua, foresta, rivers, public works, inWua, 
villages, letigL-uus and oduoftlMml catoblifiiunenta, and 
generally any .. .. . . <. ■ > 17+000,000 

Thia leaves ■ ■ ., - fid+OftfoGOG 

□f ehltivaiabie land tn be dudE with os so j^web propertv Tasted in the bands of tha 
GovcTumeot in trust far the bcaerti of ahe Cammonwcnltb ; and which might- be put 
by tyke and liberal muoauica into the bands of thrifty agricultural rsls in portions 
averaging IG& &cnas to eneh family of five perKHnj. + 

Flity-fonr minions divided by ISO gives 337,500 forms nf 1(30 im?, each occupied 
by five persona; Lbia givea a population of 1 3 SS7,500. It is a moderate etrtiTnate to take 
five aersa as the area Lo be brought under dditmiion in each farm every year, divided 
thusTwo acres for breed-staffs (this coinpises alt articles of food for both roan tuid. 
beast eieept animal food), and three acres for cotton or any other fibre that may pay 
beat for the time befog, Assmmug it to be three acres of cotton irrigated, giving an 
aggregate uf L.ftlSn&OO acres, equal to about a million bake of oqttan, tliat would 
be added annually to Clio quantity at present under cultivation, and this ’would ho 
worth at least £kf. per lb. f or Id. per bate of 400 lbs. This would givn no increase in 
tbo total value of cotton for exportation t>no,O0O+OOO?. per annum. Being irrigated 
cotton, ib iscf good, quality; and though American cotton, even before tire war. was 
DEvnr worth leas than lbia price in Liverpool, t-liere would still be a large margin for 
profit, aEtcr considerable reduction, as the coat, on the spue, is only lidC par lb. (or a 
ttaedon ever). Thus one article of produce would add to the State no less than ten 
millions of wealth per annum, saying nothing of thejnte, hemp, lira, sugars, tqfiw, 
riccy linseed, tobacco, wise, indigo, fruits, and all other products whose natural element 
is a tropical amn, all of which would be acceptable to European^ who wnuld, tmler a 
swim of fr»-tnd^ be glad to ei, change their native products. This would give 
about 30t, profit over and atirwe the means of living, as the two acres devoted fc> 
bread-rtuffa would he ample to beep the family and provide. Beeil for the fallowing 
year. 

Thirty pomade eilcl] fam ily nf five would give GL pul bead for one year's opera¬ 
tions, ana that tho iiisL year! India contains 200,000.000 of British subjects, wbiob 
multiplied bj six is 1,2(10,000.0001. Now, in consideration of the repeal of all other 
foxes and tho gift of these IfiD acres, it would surely not be tar much so expect the*? 
pe>ple to pay by wa.y of taxc* 5 pr?T neat, inceme-tas out ;of this wealth, the greater 
part of which would be raised, from what before was nothing at all; that would be a 
rove mac of Cd OOOjOftOJ., which ia about 15,(WO,000?. djojo tlmn the present revenue, f 

It might be O'bjectod that tha £00,000,DOO cannob d 11 be agriculturalists. Granted; 
but it ia fair to assume tliat tlie average iatcome from other pursuits would be equal 
to that af tbq agrfoulforal labourer. 

The collatoral mawes tliftb would arUa fitli numerous and powerful for good. Tor 
instance, if this policy were adopted with rajpeet to the vmll&y of iho Indus, It would 
without doubt attract the euierprising agricultural anil tending portion of tho hiEl- 

' I wouIfliwB reaiatl: Lhat list 3 InmcBtcsd Lewaf JJu; 'JuitiMJ Rtpu» of ■VcifdGi etlvrB (J3 settlor?- 3D0 
aCTaa f.rv- f3om irny pUffUlMt. on MOOLtija or KttUlTlRClLSUUiCC frotti [Ovrfl ur V-Llngr. uqS ^learbs 
insl r.-A(S7iLiHJlu pi- etna cJ Li in STf, ytATB ; litucfi L luVe aeo mrrp jib li* bflhU of fllvi:L-au into fotma. 
AfKrthoi Tvrapifrohfc Snot witlt fr OrnuU: bIiiw foer aava ,l Fcafrriitloii, fiicir atmtstPEa 

bftV4 EiLaifEiI Ibu^L mujoRo opouati to copy tLo ILoznc^tfid L*w of tlifc UolLed SlatOB, uiiil bttvO ]xit 3 £d 
juj Kt panllDg 10D idea on almiJir Lrrmst eaccpt that IS par cail must lw dwrail !□ flm yeara bd&iB 
they till Clulit. LbiSr iitlr-UtC.'lH. 

+ It ate flgmea aut |icl Ll tp LUastnit; (Iie vlix^fi of an SnOTrriG jinfl Dror-orlv over land aud al3 otlisi 
ScdLTCCt rjiju- 
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tribes of Affghanlstan to till the soil in cur valleys* ns the somapolicy attracts Britons 
foTthe same end to tbo United Beales.* It would, tWuby strengthen the position of the 
Government on t3ie Xorth-westeni frontier; liui-Icg secured the uEbctior.E and sliinuce 
of these hardy and enterprising dwellers in the hEUs, we could; eafdly defy the hostile aud 
ageiftMiTa approaches of any enemy from that quarter. (i It la painful to observe. tlm 
utter indifference of the British public towards Indian matters,-” hut “I hope the day 
ia not distant when the Parliament press* and people of this country will do their 
duty towards India-' 1 

Why should not 200,000,000 of enr fellow-subjecta, who form an Integral port of 
the Eritd^li empire, have their interests fairly represented in the Imperifd Parliament ? 

This question is oub of free-trad o p that iid* free-trade in the lands of India, espe¬ 
cially the Waste luudsand as such is of far Taster importance th an the qnestioa of £ree- 
tmde in cum ; and if it fiver hucckmIs jn bringing the pr^s, people, and Parliament 
to take an interest in it*, it will ho hy the same means tWt were adopted then by the 
Free I'nuJe League, na'u.:—hy meetings, agitating* and lecturing Lhi'OUglioUG the 
country, and pointing out plainly bew it touches the. pockets uf all classes of society.. 

The Society, to promote this agitation, must todst hut for one objece, let it regard 
that, as at present pammomit to all others, andleis its motto be "Etee-lrcuie kuowa 
no polioal party*' 1 Now I bdleve our Association cornea os near to tJiis principle aa 
any, judging from the rules and the ia&ngutal address of our noble Chairman. 

In conclusion, lei us suppose that Lord Cunning's Hwlce had been jhibeqtI* and that 
the people hftd continued to act upon them ia the same spirit Ha they begau* What 
might at this moment have "been thB State of affairs, hath i o Indi a and at homo, upon 
a fair, moderate* and rcaaotiabki consideration of all the circuitLSkiUc&S ? We should, 
at any rate, h&TO had vast tmeis Of country under profitable cultivation which are now 
lying waste; we should pave heal all the w orking classes among our Indian fellow* 
eabjectE jbrcditahlyemployed' we should, have had plenty of inducements giving a 
mighty rmpeLua to toe cipemrions oi capitalists in making amide and iajlwnye, 
which would give large dividends, through the ImtneuEC traffic which would thus have 
been Created. Wu may even go farther* and say that under judiCaUiia management 
the cultivation of these lands would have token thu special form of cotton-growing, 
and tliat India might have fiiltd up the vacuum in the agriculture!, commereia), utd 
manufacturing intereatB left by the destruction of the Southern States of America, 

But if these ho acme of the humeri into advantages wh ich Indie would have 
derived ikon the adoption of Eiqeh a policy, thn benaftto to England aro not loss ]rote- 
worthy* Besides the eon HidousneHS that wo had fairly done our duty by Indio* we 
should have had the Unapeakablo tadsfictiou uf knowing that VC had raided, up ill 
our own hordore a catten-fioLd large enough, te supply the whole world. Five millions 
of bales of cotton grown in one district m India, ginned, packed, carried to the rea- 
ahore, shipped to fcugJaad and all parts of tire world to he spurn woven, ne-abipped 
and carried hook to tho utmost bonn rla of the earth.— what inyrEiuIfi of busy halt da, 
what manifold interests of human life, moral, social, und religious, MO ultimately 
bound up in thcoo 1 And is it not on object worthy the most strenuous eodcavourJI 
of such an Asaociatimi as this ? and ought we not to strain -every aarvo hy every 
menus in our sower, both singly mul collectively, to bring about a enueummarion 
so devoutly to he wished r 

Mr. Njjjelk PaaTBit said that the Association in. his opinion were acting mom use¬ 
fully in din cubing Euoh subjects os the present than by dfacaBsing subjects bfilougin^ 
to the region of high potiticB oud statosmensllfp. T^ p dtJu roapeot to the emigration ot 
Europraus to Iudia, ho thought tliut 5 uch Rmigmtton would never take plnte to fury 
large oitcilt Ou flCCuUnt of fho climate, our uoloflieE ufiordiug a nlaro dcsirohlc field 
fer the energies of Ecglishmon as colanrsfe. "SVIth regard to attmetiug to tiro cultf- 
v&ticn of the wnsto land of the Fiiuj&ub tmd Bennie, tlm bottler and moontoin tri.ho&* 
he Muitemlod that the (jovemuicut could not do more in the way of giving a fair field 
for any one who chose to cultivate the soil tiluuv it aheady did hy ibo good govern¬ 
ment and by the fair and moderate nesdtssmei^t which at present esistod. Ito fuuM 
that the Imperial revenue., including laud-tas or rents, raisod in British India did not 
eiLteed ds. per hftid* and in the Punijaub it did not oicced Js. In the gcnerul scope of 
Bdi". BriggsrS object he- readily sympathised, aa he did in anything that OOUld he written 
Or Eidd tending to inomaso tiiO happiueea of our ludiim tblinw-subjects, fer whom all 

* It lk OsLiaideo from aEficM EtotbU'cE 11'J.r. wnrs 1T!)C . LrL'tmling iJiCLr nataiul Sfutveaae, ne 1e : S ihaU 
Sl.GOn.ODC BiUeua Imre settled down in the Suited States, act at tBe preecat utTiuhaiui of CSjGOtirPDO- 
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EnglMHnM uf any education and Eiuligliteniiiimt had the greatest regard, Bind whcee 
welfare they U thoroughly at breirti 

Mr r Swiab thought rl:nt Mr, J3riggfi AaA d law gems farther, and pttnongcd that 
hliijB actio a shnnLtL he taken on the course pa lb tied by Str CWles Wood. with 
reference to the stupa taken by Laml Stanley. Whfln the WftSta land nsfos first came 
out to India, every one hailed them as the greatest boon that could be conformed upon 
the country and almost evacy Individual, whether ia the (toTomraeufc service or 
engagert hi trade, looked forward to investing- Ida savings in land, Englishmen ia 
Ind:ii r thorn the difffonlty of acquiring anything like a landed estate, never thnnght of 
looking upon that country ns u pcmiaueat residence, and the money that would" have 
boon ai|jcnded in India, if they had had opportunity afforded them of beneficially 
investing their savings lcl Lidia in laud, was brought tn England. Lord Canning 
frame;! a set of rules', which wera afterwards set asitk hy Sir Oharlea Wood, and 
great indignation existed in India at. the time when Sir Charles Wood's dispatch, 
came out Many indlriduala who were prepared to purchase land, and who bad 
gens to sJl ike fixpunae of pieJinunary surveys and so an* found that the lauds were 
ti:i be put up tu auction, and individual p who hnd umtorgom do expend whateTHr 
wcie allowed tn hid over the he&ds of thoas who had gone n> great expense in making 
the selection. This policy discouraged people from purchasing laud. In Ifadraa, 
for toiloH and milea Logethcr, lie hod travailed through a country of rich virgin lomn, 
which would yield the highest return if the soil were cultivated 5 but uo inducement 
was held out Lo capitalists to o^tor upon ita cultivation. He presumed the gentlemen 
wlio bad last spoke" was connected wiLh the revenue Fiystom of India, and murid 
liuow SMnething of the policy which had Linen. pursued by the Hbst India Company. 

Mr. bkAkE ±Wtrb explained that ho was not in any way, nor had he ever been, 
connected with the public service iu India; that on this particular question of Lord 
Canning's decree, he wrote on mrtlclo in 1368 in the ^Bombay Saturday Review ,* 
strongly condemning the revscuiiou of that decree by Sir Charles Wood; and cm a 
recent occasion! he bad expressed blmamlf ’with some emphagia in fbvour of Lord 
■Canning's view of the matter, 

Mr, Sw>Ay, in contimrntdou of hie remailrs, said that previous to ifiSS the Coat 
Indio Oompany'fl legulflisons prevented any Europcon acquiring any hmd iu India ; 
but hy an, Act of Parliament in 1SJ32, tan da were thrown open to tuo cultivation of 
European^. The revenue gystom crmtiimiiig in a vary bad state, attnmpfs wore made 
tn ameliorate the ooradtitka of the jyui, of which was that the ryot was now 

in a position to acquirn property to the extent uf his cultivation, and OYCn to purchase 
laud. With rampant to (lie climate being a bar to the cultivation of the hmd hy 
Europeans, flan ryot ccfeivntsd. hi a land in the cool of the morning til] about 9 or 10 
r/otiX'-k, not retaining it till after 3 o'clock, and he contended that if Europeans did 
the same, no difficulty woudd he found even in Madras, which web perhaps inn liottoafc 
of the throe Rreoiduncicfl. Had Euiopeuua boon encouraged to become settles in 
India, the Indian mutiny would never have aanmed the magnitude it did. When 
Lord Stanley's; Waste Lend ftules came out to India an asssetationwofl i'omicd, celled the 
India Association, for Lhu purpose of endeavouring to obtain land upon which 
natives might settle; but while the mutter was being considered, this ebjeetfonablo 
diapntah of Sir Ouwlea Wood eomo out. He proposed that (mie notion should bo 
taken by- the Association, for the purpose of obtaining same modiftefitoon of tire Waite 
Laud Rules applicable tu India, so Lliot tiiero aUmikd be no neecsaiiy for the hmd to 
be put to auction. 

Mr. Bhiucb, in reply, remarked that if it ivog true that the elimato was an 
obstacle to the aultivatiou of the land in India by Europeans, thcro wan the more 
reason why tku Govern meat should not interpose another obstacle by the way in which 
they death with tha land. He considered that the Government holding the knd as 
the sola loud-owners of ibs country was the very bano of the com try, and was an 
injustice to the oonuiQUu’iTeiiltb an economical grounds. He would be ready to coa- 
toraet to give the Govumment COjQQD.OEKliL inatead of the 4&, 000 , 0 ( 10 ^ which they now 
got os revenue, and liu wuuld only ehargo 5 per cent, upon the produce of tlie soil,"— 
rite only tax which, he would impose npm the people of India being the income and 

S roperty tax. H people hud 100 Berea given them fur nothing, or for 5 s. an acre, 
iey could esgity pay 5 par cent, taros ta the Government ijutend of having to p<y 
a half, or n third, or a fourth of Lhc produce of the aoii ne it crime off tlie land. He * 
was of □ pin ion that tills question, rolatlng as it did to the moato O'! providing the 
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natives with food, was of even mote importance than iha question ci education. 
Various) proposal had been made for the iinprovemeiit of the welfare of the people of 
India, Mid for the dfivelapmeat of the resources flf the country i bus the great ques¬ 
tion in all inch proposals ’was Irena ‘wliit source ’ivena the meansi to he provid&d, Me 
thought that by giving awny lauds to those W.hu would cultivate them, tho mnar'is 
would be forthcoming for carrying out t-hosa proposals. 

The Cfa ] RiiAif said,, though ho was a miiUary m3, ho had been almost all Ms 
life in the Oil'll Service, and had baton ft great interest in the question of allowing 
the Tynt to red cum his rOCi-bllMge. “When that desirable state of things WftS brought 
about, lie thought with Mr. Briggs, that meana would be found of carrying on &■ vast 
improveruEnt lu India. He tod? far leas interest ill the question of encouraging 
Europeans to settle in India thou iu the question of encouriigiug the natives to 
bueouie proprictore of the soiL Still he would be glad to aee Enropeana settle iu the 
comitrv, if they found that the climate would enable them tu carry on agricultural 
operations, as to which ho hid hie doubts. Ait Itinglaamnau with plenty of money 
might no doubt grow indigo, <xr plant eottntleBg acres of mulberry trees and raise auk j 
hut after all an JSngliahmiin was mi motto m India, who sent his children hoine to be 
edneatod, and who was always foolriog forward to leaving the country, foktog with, 
him the money he had MUied there. As hid bed: remarked hy Mr. Ekiffg.s this 
country was painfully indifferent to all questions relating to India. Now that Lord 
Stanley waa iu power, It would he open, to him to reintroduce what Sir Charles "Wood 
revoked. He thought that waste land ought to be put up to auction and sold to tko 
highest bidder. If a mem fixed his eye upon apJotcf ground Mid made a tender to the 
G ovcrnmotit, the Government might very ftririy say, si We will not eh-U this to yarn in a 
hole-Mid-corner iWiinn ■ we will not deprive the revenues of the amount whicn might 
be paid by another in excess of the huik. which, yon are prepared to give."' He hoped 
thht the subject would be resumed on a future occasion, for it was a most important 
one <&s regarded the stability of our rule, He would be. much more dieplflcd to rely 
upon natives holding their cowl from the British Government, than upon the few 
Hurrrpeanft who might be hap-haaard scattered here and there. 

A veto of thunks was paused to Mr. Brigga far Lis paper, 

A voto of thanks wee alao passed to the C hui rmr ui. 
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MEETING, TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1B68. 

Sm HUNHy EA.WLINSOK, KC.B, M,P., at ras Ceaib, 

Tbo following Paiior "W-Mi read by jlf ft. Eoeeut KiriGirr 

India; A Review of Eft gland's I'inline-ini TtiLitio-n h f ftflrtiwfft,. 

The subject, £ir ? to which 1 would direct the attention of ihc Association this after¬ 
noon* m one which 1 have studied closely fi)r many yenta, and upon which I may 
parlmps claim an attgaUvs keyring, as th& eoimctions which I have sought to iurten 
ypnii the public mind of this country ^ainanet ulngls-hnuded, and at this Coat Of nofc s. 
little opprobrium in the past) lire now rapidly bcuoimaag the creed of mart wiltisrB; 
Upon Inoj&n finance. I have chosen thin aubjeetj how ever, not simply that I urn 
familiar with it, but that E cun perauudod it is the question npou which all who Olu 
IntftrMtQd in the light government of Indm should now oem contra to th*ir flltsiitinn. 
Eor, upon a inrjow of the wliolc field of our EudminLatruSiOiii, I can discom no paint of 
so much impprhjmce os its htiAnce, 

Wo are happily working onrway at last to a just policy towards the native princes 
of the Country, while the general ahunujtfflT of our tuhnllUiJtmtitiu and the principles 
which guide und control our legislation are, I believe, deserving of aElilcat ummalmflJ 
piniao. Where tha Government' of India Stands alone, its cnttrsc is OlLirked by flh 
IioEicurable and disinteiestcd regard lor the Tvolfnro of the people, ft error is some¬ 
times committed by the LegSislfttiVii Councils, that OnOr docs not spring from da khans sty 
of purpose. 1 ftel ft pleasure LU stating this Conviction, r.s frnaii my VOi'aiiou I Jiang 
had to watch the course of the Government closely for yean*, and in days, happily 
gone by, had to do mom than one stuid^ battle ogainst Unworthy lug hi At LOU. Whore 
the Gyvommont of India* E sav, aiunua aJone, itm spirit of its rule is, 1 honestly 
believe, purer than any the- world J ina Over yet aeon. But, f^ir, u n hup pi Ly that Govem- 
Tnent dnCa Hot stand filoiaa, In one iMpOrliuat branch of ita ailmiaaiatratinn, vis, the 
Conduct of its finunoM. Practically tlioSo fiuairtoa anD out of its control flltOgriher^ 
The revenue* now nearly iiily millions sterling a-ycnr, which wadiaw [tom our Indian 
fellow-subjects, is pmrtieally ftthumutend by die House of Commons, and so Ehcp no 
interest dost* that august body tube in the work, that it is with groat difficulty forty 
of its [Lieobbers flan he got tuguthfiT for a- couple of honrs^ oitce in every year, amply to 
listen to^ aad jtpprtm 1 ; as a aaiuttL'r <if Ontin^ whatever has been Ltcne with than 
nfjvnnuee by the Stcjei&jy of StuiO for India ill Gocneil iuKl the EirSt LokI of tha 
Tnensnry. hi «ao wnrd, tho tni-pfliyL-rs of this Country, by their ltpmtsouLfitivcS, VOM^ 
in mbnut a cuupln cf luCinra, and without oflhotivo criticism of any kind, tha appropri¬ 
ation of fcvery Elxpenca of iho fifty rail Item of revenue raided in Imllu, 

Th* peoplu O'! Indiu hmve uo vt>i« whatever in the mutter, Tb& tax-puyera of 
fAtii couotry cuimltikter, r my, as they ploeae tba fanes misod in tuNi couibtry, and 
liftVC done soever Hiiuce them whbiui Engli&h Gnvemmcnt an IndiiLut all. ihow, cLlo 
jClnti(3US between the two emudrira being iatfinito in their rainiftcntiaua, amd tl us aitara- 
tuunuce Of tiLo^o rel fttious ccatty in tire extreme.’, what might 'We aiAtundly expect to 
fintl upon a olos.0 examination of the acftjotits of the two countrioa n-spectivcl y ? J 
think we might ltsianrmbly expect to fiad esividy what we do find— an hafintio number 
of positive jtiiaippnjpriiitmaas at 1 Imiaou acvenuo on tiae [iart of the .Htnuigm.' rouutvy, 
(Ujd a flpirii of sahjBhmva pervading its intiru ipftim^omenb Under euch aJtuLitEnmj, 
it were simply ahaitnl to eKjXSt anything else. It is now about two yoaru Hiaca I ad- 
tilMidEiid tbs Doiid-on Indian Society upon tli is Enabjoct,* and while any concl nsiu tis tiais 
afsHnocaLi will bo precisely vvl mt they worn tboa. any artatndo toivnrda any uUdienjCc will 
be i a cc Ed airily somowhnt difEbjonk 

* "Tie Sr.itirn lhn]iiL& one cur FHaonctit RsUtnas Tbcrewltli.' TrllbncC, tHiii. 
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I was theft addressing a body of native ganUsmen, nnd I fell it becoming to «- 
Tiatiiito upon the arivantagaH of the English ruin m India-, and to, adopt a tone of 
atrelogy far my country. I am n™ fn Hie pretence of my own countrymen, and I 
re^cUo gay that my aMrteB can.be little dee than & long ML nf imbedment ugatnrf 
xheui- bat I *5 not think that any apology fa required tor preferring it; fear hawevra 
invidious the task, its nccuasty is plain. Thera is no one to rise in Psihament and 
iiiicetioEi tbs propriety of tire vast Lihstiactions wo are making yen? after year from 
4 lc treowry of India without cheek of any kind. do as wo plane with that 
treasury and have ever done so. Every charge that we could connect, however 
remotely with the ixhuC of India, we have east upon her; and instead of a BompnlmB 
rer;hud to T ,vJ- 0 .-i equity and ecatl conscience h&vo nequived- &l careful attempt toa:> 
portion the oust of "m a inter dug the connection between die countries, upon the 
prineinlo that each should po-y according to the benefits it dmiv&a therefrom—we 
tui 7 & made India pay the wkote. Wo are still making it do ed; and it would sojel we 
still mean to make it do so. 

I cannot hut rejoico, however, that the true abate of mutters ia beginning &j he 
nndtrstord by political writers and speakers in this country- But the other day it was 
the fashion tfl speak oT India as "a burdensome possession" and. this from sheer 
ignorance of the facta. That India has never coat tire people of this cotmtrvone 
shilling, has never butn allowed to cost them otic shilling, hut ttmt, on the othat hand 
fto nag ifr. Lfting'a cftiirse hut forcible esprEHsion), aEio lies over been “ the mOdi cmv” 
of tliis kingdom, nnd tlrnt tire, whole record of their connection ia marked by the most 
unrighteous nppmpiiutir™ of her revenues to ease the lax-payers of this country, fa a 
fact. I say, happily beginning as laat to he underetood in England. Like other errors, 
however,"which have been fang adapted in tire creed of any people, it will be many 
years before it is completely dissipated. I hold In my band at tliia moment a pam¬ 
phlet publfaked by Smith, Eldar,and Oo.,only last year, written hy a person evidently 
possessing considerable acquaintance with India, and yet bearing the extraordinary 
title ‘Inflia as it Skwfrl Bs; a Pa'jv^ dufefftf 0/ (t tfitriJeiMasue PiMsueeian cf the Bi-itisft 
Cimyn,' and reproducing in its very Jinsl, page tire cuckoo cry, that the normal state of 
Indian finance is that of chronic deficit. I mention the fact to show luow strong a 
held Ureas errora still have an thu minds even of Englishreen who have paid senre 
aitantfan to-Indkin subjects. The most striking exhibition of this ignorance, however, 
whs furnished a few w«k* ugo in the course of the delate in Poiliament upon the. 
coat n£ ihe ^6^ssibEa» war. 

Now I tun Tumble to agree with these persons who naseri that India baa no Interest 
whatever in the nroesention of that war. Her Interest therein, to luy ruimi, ia direct 
and rufil, ell hough euibuidinato, and I think it reasonable tliat die should be asked to 
cantribucH- toworda its cast. The only matter of debate with roe is the proportion which 
may equitably Ire demanded of her; and on ibis point. I have yet seen no eatfafnctoiy 
statement. Sit Homy Raw boson ventured to recommend the expedition to the Huuso 
of Comoreua in Julyloat, on the ground tb&t we might nisikc the people of India pay 
one-half the coat, Tire same gentle to on complained, three or feiur months biter, in tire 
debate on tire war, that "• instead ot the expenditure being equally divided between 
tire two Governments, only one-twelfth of it would fidl upon the pouple of India." On 
tire same oectisicn Mr. Gladstone spoke of <l tbe very modeiaie manner in which the 
Goveruraunb proposed to draw upon the resumes of India." “ I must say,” eaid 
Mr, Gkdstenc, hi tb&t the Govonunent Stave wnakeued tlreir own ease by making the 
charge so analE, I lind that the interest of India in this matior is vtduod at about 
ei.giit per cent on the wlieto charge, and tJLac eight per coni Is liable, and pro¬ 
bably Will bn subject, to considerable deduction. J ’ Mr, L-niug, cgalil, who rightly 
etaims tbut his 11 pL^ossr-saions in a question of tljfa kind are in favour of dulug &ho 
sfaietest jnetico to India,” hnld substantially tire same language, as did nlmosfi every 
other speaker; aid tbat hmpuMvO gonllumaii, Ms. BfiUlu Oaborno, who but a few 
nights before had Tchcmtn Lly denouneod the attempt to make India pay one shilling 
of the OeSt, a+Owed tiuit Elo Was so cOuiplet&ly converted to Mr. GiatLiunc f S views, 
tlret he v.'ss nnW not satisfied that IrKlh'i, jL ought not to ermtribute mure w thfa wL+r.' r ’ 

Now, if the fact were renlly what those gentlemen declared it to be. namely, that 
India fa asked to contribute just eight pe r cunt, and nn more to ike cost of this War, 
I shniild agree with thorn, and say that tire rsaeurceE of that emuiro were being 
drawn up on very moderately indeed. But is tire fact an '{ If it is, then the history 
of this oxpfidtticn, supposing- it tu bo brought to a okse within the promised “ six 
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months,” Trill, I venture to Say, hp unique in the annals of wov. The historian will 
have to tell ns that to liberate the captives held by King Theodore, end to Tindlctiin 
the uatiensl honour, such admimblo mrangeracnte were made that England vvas &bla 
to launch on army of 10,OM fighting men, an the highest state of efficiency—Engineers, 
Cavalry* Artillery, Stnl Infantry-- having iha oiost perfect commrFiiiariAt a mm gem cats 
that the e^e admits with a body of camp-followera and attendants 3(V,0CH1 strong—oo 
the lElioppitahle shores Of the End Seftr that Elie marched this splendid fin™ iOD miles 
into the interior of Africa, through a country wild and aavago atmcst beyond dfEci'in- 
tion ; that after a B)X months' campaign jn Abyssinia, this vast torca was triumphantly 
marched Imet to the chores Of the lied Sen, embarked on the magilidcBut fleet there 
awaiting it* aud that so happy a destiny waited upon it, that not ainxif af muu or hums 
voa wanting when tbe good people of Born hay welcomed their army Lack to their own 
shorra. For the atofr materiaE coot of this expedition, we are told, Jja bo he juet 
SfSfflJjOOO^ of wliich. r.n more than a trifling contribution of 830,0001., or & per cent,, 
will firil to the lot of India. Weri, I don't kjiow that war is such a very kid thing 
after ail, if it can bo oonduotod at this mild cost, Do you not sec at once that in esti- 
mating the Indian eIioto of the cost at eight per cen t, we are- committing one of those 
fallacies that spring bom our occupying the English stand-point and ouv inability 
to occupy tJlfi Indian outs 7 0\lr share in this war, owe con tiiEjufciqn, fa measured by 
three or tour millions Of pnimds starling. Adi ia definite, nlcor, mid onay to he appr&- 
lifindecL Tint who ia to forecast the eontriblithm India will moke thereto? blow 
many of that gallant artny which wo OUplLOmoudy describo ua merely lent to us, and 
Of that multitude of amup-followers, will find their way iiftck to the koines frmu which 
India Lea tent them y Look at that tom and bleeding and decimated remnant lauding 
there, with ohj 1 outraged honour avenged I Count the skeletons the force has left 
bleaching in the pushes and deaerig through wliich ito march has 1 lUU, tllld the ImlliUi 
homes Left desolate, if you would real isc aright India'a contribution to the war. 

The truth is that, looked flt riskily, the cOat of tkia war will fidl upon India; 
and it is Ihis conffldtraticm that tfaunpo Ujo higgling oeatmversy about the pay of tho 
troops engaged in the oxyuxlilLor. with a littleness too inteuso to be calmly expatiated 
upon. And &o, mark, bee it. over' been in the prosecution of these Asiatic wars. It is 
not true that England contributed one moiety towards the co^ of the PcJaifiLn war, or 
the first or second China war. Tn the lost thirty years, sho hog prosecuted ill Asia* 
bcyoi id tllO confines of India, five nr sin great wars fur imperial nurnwfla {I refer SO 
the China WILIS* the last Ihntonh War, the War irt Affghnuistau, and the Terrion war), 
and in all these eases She has cast upon India almost the whole- burden of them. The 
monstrous doetriuo has been hud down that the oast of war consists simply of the 
eitmordinaiy expenses attending the expeditiont]ie transport of troops, tins con¬ 
sumption of wav-material, and the expenses of tbn commksaviat—tke bo comprise Ike 
wkoio outlay. 

War means the outlay of muck money; tins fa the pecuniary sac i id re,—the destruc¬ 
tion of b large amount of material of War alto representing pecuniary Hoeriflce; and 
lustily, tkc muerificn of kumun life under very harrowing circumstancee. Now in all 
these Asiatic white India is expected to fhmiii the liolocauet of life, to repair the wear 
jmd tear of ber wcu-worn forces out of her own resources, ond if we eouduscEud to pay 
0 Ji&-ha]f the extruendinary ontloy uron such operations, India is to regard herself, it 
Roems, as tibenvlly treated. lu tho mao af die Affghan war, the most costly botk in 
blood and treasure we bttvo ever wagfd in Aida, ths wkolo emit won cose upon India, 
although that war from first to last was tke handiwork of geuEteme-Tl gibing over tlltnO 
in Drowning Sr.i ei.'t- 

It is a ver^ cheap and cosy way of malting war, Gtou tlcmou, to borrow your neigh- 
bom'H 3 Eranps tor tkc pnr|juse ■ but it ia just poflsiole ikose neighbours may think unit 
it ia they, and not you, who have borne the greater parE of the east, even though you 
should defray ail the cxpeutos of the expeditiou and the ortUEery pay of tho iruops 
as well. 

I believe that India oughE to contribute towards this wnr ■ but in my opinion she 
is already contributing the lion's, sluim in providing tho forces, and it we an unworthy 
thing to ask her to do more. The coat oi avenging tire inEult Offered to our comm on 
&T 0 d beloved Sovereign, ail the Beene of that: intuit 31 de near k&r, India takes upon 
herself in placing her fores at the. disposal of toe empire, and she th inks it msxpres- 
esihly mean that any part whatever of the mere money eutlu-y of ike EixpedutlDU skonid 
be drawn from her treasury; for, after all, it k she and iiot wo who are avenging this 
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insult. 'What ia oitr contribution of three w four miUkrcgof money to the sacrifice 
flhe ia called Upon to ikiIm ? 1 think tin? eight per cent. deJcakn ma y he left ill this 
paint. Engkud Would have done better in tJ&jeHe hays, wh^n a powerful public opinion 
ia growing up amongst t ha native of India, not to have raised tllli Invidious dls- 
cushion; and Mjf. Eern&l Osborne will now pesrbnpR go beck to the riHika tie lies 
hastily fotiflken, although it Uiay tie true th atludk baa an incidental Interaui in keep¬ 
ing her miay in wind. a& h& site, 

"l [iiijt ymi whether it k any reply ta the eon aid erat*oas I hare advanced, to be told 
tiah ihere is “ always in India a ueccBauiv zunrgin of disposable force 7 " u That 
force, 1 ’ fidiil Mr. C-rhidstoriO, “ may be applied herd o l there with reference to efreum- 
ahincfs, and not being wanted in India, yon may employ it elsewhere, with a Eofeum 
pledge that If it should be wanted la India it al14j.ll be rv placed. Therefore I cannot 
conceive what ihta ease of injustice may be.” Tho ii q notice I oomplali l of is tha 
assumption that because India has no immediate cecftswu for the ann j she is loading 
us, shy is therefore making nu sitcrifiee ia lending it ? IVos there ever any thing fso 
unreasonable ? 

Eat thuro k 0 veteran pledge, it sMUlE, that if “tilts army is wanted by India, it 
thall he replaced/' One weald imagine from this statement that wb were launching 
llfujijij or 10,000 English. ra-ldicrs upon Ahyaainta, But of the £0,000 men of whom 
this expedition anil consist. net more than six or sc-ven per cent. wiJ! be European*. 
At whose expense, I ask, will the iLAtiye troops be replaced, with nil the cnqtly material 
(if war recfuml with them? And of these troep,^ be it imtembGitecb tlie avniy wiLl 
chiefly constat Oueo more, who can replace “tha (toad," imbue or English V In 
this war Indk. furniehea the Ahmt— that first- and most catty tastrument of alt, 
Nothing ia eluds certain than idlft-t allt will receivo that army hack, war and tmvtL 
warn, and dwindled, in (dl human probability, to A wreck of its former tU erygrh, IVIio 
is tow^pkcs that army? Who call n-pTcwo it ? Tho sacrifice ia cemplateil, and admits 
of no subslitote. Toti may build np another army in ica room; hnt who dncfs net know 
til at tile whole cost of that now Many win fall upon the Indian trLUSurvV If ou SCO 
from these onnaiderations, how eusy it ta for <*nr statesmen, occupying the English 
stand-paint, to overlook in debate the simplest conditions qf the qqenftO. 

Sum np, on the one aide, the sacrifices India has l*en culled npon to make since 
18137 (tbs ltet thirty years) of life end material rewairees in thq Aflgfcun war, the three 
GhtnnTYHe. the wnr in lhirmah, and the war tu Ferek, end on the other gido tho 
memey eontzibntijafts which England, has paid ou ilrese aoeounia. If I gay that India 
hag paid 30d,CKH}, i bO0! i sterling where England bag paid lO^DU,CKlDf,, I jun satjefled 
tbut I am within the niarkr And do not forget tlmt in all theoa wars the reaponsi- 
bsHty is eura, England jurnkca war, and India pays for it. I ilwoll upon this point, 
for I chimnt but fret that the question I lmYoinirad this afternoon na ad^ntitieua 

inttWEt attaching to it, from the fact that since 1 b&yo Hcieoted. it for diacLramon, it baa 
bmn r.daad in tha Hemtecf Oomnwofl, ibr the bret time, if I jun not Bcigtoten T in oar 
Liahjry. Nothing certain Sy could Lb more honourable to tbs Heuge th;m tho general 
tone ef the dolintn; but it ia nnticaabla chiefly from its buying elicited front t-ifi 
pr-ujtc^t financial Authority ia this country an cxpriuudnn of oplniin atrengly adverse 
to the views which I shall urge upon you this utter noon, Mr, Gladscnne ja reported 
to Smvc spolrefi .ls follows 

rl I utn inclined very much ta aliaroin tlLB foeliug—and IfJiiuk it is a meat iaudahk 
and hen-ouiabio fbcliag” which ia cnCeihienedby my Inn l friend the member fgr Eiigbton, 
end CGiiainl y by oojjic otber gcit tSciucu in tbia lltmae—namely, a KepiLtneni of aaninm- 
laus end tender rtigerd b Ike U&LUro csf ear rebiLiopa inwards India, nnd to thfl fact 
that w* ainnu 1 j;lvc th* power la eur hands, and ury tbereforn d-oubly bound ta execute 
it wiik justice. Tbnt feeling may arise iniie cut nf the iBsallceitnu of tbs hall given 
to the Saltan And th« "Viecroy ef iEjgypt kat Eummer— (' ilaw/ and a laugh)—a 
mChar qncetknulble proceeding, Iadmit— than aui af the mciits ot the pmpoeal nf tfLO 
GnYutTimaat sa it new stands, Fir. it abeuld bo mm omtered that nur ruaponsibility 
for the mzlitiny guyfli’Iiment Of ladin is net meoeurLd by the amount of trnaps tliere. 
It slioald k remelnbETcd that WC Eire bonlid to heap in reaurvo a force Jidegnatai to 
meet nil the contingent demendu of In dm. If my lion, fiiend shall think Jit to mere 
for AH inquiry, Ur if the Gtoremmeilt Should think fit to pmpaHe an inquiry—und, fer 
■my pUL, I am vsn,- disposed, to hclfeye it might Ire useful— into tho dtatributton of the 
imiikjy And rnirad charge between Ihlgkftd and Indin under the prummt arranger, 
menta—(Hear, hEar)“-my opinion, my ifro»g opinion, k that titc result of that inquiry 
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would b« not inconsiderable addition to the chains of India* and a not inconsiderable 
diminiwtKjn of the charge of England. (Hanr, hear.) , hfovr wliui, happens in this case ? 
India. wants men, A soldier can't bo rondo in a day. Bui wo are bound to keep up 
the. stock of soldiera from which the wants of India, ton be supplied ot r„ momenta 
notice, India, again, ceoaea to want men* and the Govcrnor-GenerAi and the fumc- 
tlnnaiwa there, properly re curd fed of tho rights of tho Indian treasury, write heureto 
ths Secretary of State, n-nd tell him they cun dlapcnaQ with tiirto, four, or five regi¬ 
ments, aa ike case may be, und that ftt ancb end fuck a date, it may be a fortnight. those 
xugimeals will be on their way busk to England. And the moment 1 they enroo here 
fcliRy b scorns matter of charge against ue- They don't come back beowsO wo W&lit 
them, but because India does not want them. (Hoar, hoar,) This, I know, growa 
out of thy tiaceauity of the cireumataucea. I am not oonip]aintag of it as a gricvarii’C- 
I only with to bring the fact to the mind of the House. 1(1 truth, England nniSt keep 
li military hank, on Which India can draw cheques at pleaduru, anil to which, Ugn.im 
when 1L (suits ilOi, Sho may make rumitfcances, whether wo ] iave employment for tHcTU 
or not. (Hear, hoar,) I owtt that whatever baconies of the motion uf my bun. friend,, 
I think tl its question of military and naval charge in omi that requires con si iteration." 

§ir T I do very eanwstly hope, that the promise, nr the mDuacu, of inquiry into this 
aubjfKjt may be folflUtd. I am quite persuaded that a country which sacrificed 
20,uO(l r {)dtlf- starling that it might manumit its slaves, requires nothing but enlighten’ 
ruontto make it just in jsJI ifa relations and dealing* with oiiicns. If I believed Mr. 
Gladstone to be exactly mfbrmfd upon the subject of whicJL ho speaks, I should be in 
dca[>air‘ hut the paasaqo I liave road afiforda clear evidence that Mr, Gladstone has 
(lot yat hud his attention closely directed to the question. Observe, in the drat place, 
bliftL lie Lite? bO little knowledge of the history of this quegtiLm that lie believes tire 
fttittuda of the press thereon ta tie owing to tin? very retsont recollection of the hidl 
given &t tire India House to the Sultan the other day, Why, it is well known to 
gentlemen eittiug hero that Jilt ninny yCftre pest the publicists of India Lava been 
perpetually divcociiig attention to this question, It has been in tact one of the great 
topics of Indian newspapers ever since lbs mutiny. tho conviction having steadily 
grown m menh minds, that this country dcula tinjusiSy with her great Indian Empire 
:n the Tnunngjumont of its £nanccg r 

Observe, in the nest place, the statement that. * this country is bound to keep in 
reserve a- force Did equate to moot ail Lite contingent deiiumds of India.' r It is sufficient 
SUtlIj that I nil: in reply, Be you du so from tioncvutuiLee and guod-wlll to India, or 
for the mointeaumce Of y uur umpire tharo f Is it the fat: t tl lat the Imliau giuL'Lon at 
this luotueut ia one ruau beyoLid the strength which England for her own safety deems 
expedientV Hoes an unselfish i-egard for the welfare of the people of India regulate 
the strength of that gArrison ? I& it not tlie filet, on the oilier tianJ,, that weluavc 
ever cast npen the Zudiim trpesury the cliftfg* of 0 largo proportion of oar home 
garriaon, on the pretos t tliat the legiiueiity to which the depflta belong urn serving in 
India ? Baying tlLe dread ni Ifi'oaoh invasion a fow years ago, and iu the very height 
of tire mu liny, our public writers were oougmtulatiug the ctainiry that WC Jtfld eCone 
2£,tlOiI man in depot garrison, the wbtila cost of whom was hoLng homo by this Indian 
hreouury. Book for a moment nt that fact 1 Bo you think it creditable that while 
India ’was eugpgcd in (bat deulb-sirnggTe with tlw rchelhen, to the reprossion of which 
we refused to contribute one sixiienco, at though our internist was as vital therein os. her 
own, wo sshuald have cast upon India the cost &r the very gaiTisonA upoai which wo' 
were relying Against the i’lench? I really blush for my oouutjy w r hert I reoill r.ho 
fact! And this is the conduct, mind,, of tht> iich&it country upna earth towards onn 
of the pooreet, whose atfaive she ndndmBtere in trngt. 

Again, oLiEerve that Mr. Gladstone narrows this question to die mftnO ‘ r distribniLmi 
of tbfl military aud naval charges between England and India. 1 ' Yen cwaHtfi aO 
iiftjTow the queataon. Bor Indian publicists oibna at thd eU(act that whan fairly 
looftea inte?. tlio Indian debt of J 00,tl{)d,00tlk steriiug will be foitsid to be an imperial, 
and not an Indian liability. If then this question, id to be brought hofO'Tfl Pari lament 
&t all, ws mus-L take it in ila entirety. It will not do to pick suul choose the heads of 
inquiry. If ws arc to eelcet pohita where wc helievo we ore strong, end to refuse to 
open others wlisro wc suspect ouitelvca to be week, the inquiry will hs a mockery. If 
this question is to bo raised at all, and I devoutly hope it may lie, then must it be the 
question of the iiiLimciTi.l rotation s- between the two coiuitriL B, 

Lastly, could ftnytiiing be moro misleading than Mr. Clliuteiftin's account of tire 
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way in wbiek to waste of India in to matter of European tnwpg are met ? He says 
tot“India damande European troops and return! tom just m she pleases, and that 
Engined h&& to furnish them samara mee when to can ill eparo them, and at ators to 
reij.ji^e them book when to dote not want thorn.” I can only any that I fear to 
statement is ns contrary to feet ns it eon id possibly bo. I am not in the secret of 
Cablneto, but I believe it i a matter of history how India lias ever been wronged In 
thst question, Whan to Cabinet of the day, or the btoass Guards, lies wished in round 
off to facto aatlLfttites, tlusy have ever respited, at alt events uo to East India Com¬ 
pany afflmed, to the eacpedsfloi of sending a regiment or two to India, whether th* 
troops were mmted there or not; and when thwe reginiRutft should return was a 
matter wholly within to discretion of to Itorse Guards. Tbara am storfe* upon this 
eubjort, of ooauireoces, aren mtlun to last ten years, so soiLinlalDua as to lie almost 

ihUM ihlfl. 

Mr. Gladstone is far tod honest to propagate error wilfully, but certainly nothing 
dQOlil bo more nugleadiiig or erroneous than tlLR a tat e men in I have reviewed. 

It is true that India pays nothing towards to cost of the Royal Navy, bnL it is 
al&l tmto cJrfifc for vary many years sho wan inquired to maintain a navy in which the 
people Of India liad almost 00 interest, and the advantage of which were fill bat 
wholly engrossed by to commerce of this country. The Royal Navy is maintained 
for the t wo purposes of defending mir tores from invaaion and our mercantile marine 
from captiiru in tuufi of war. 

1 will not say that India might not be required to bsflr tomO small proportion of Its 
cost, to bn determined upon a fnU consideration of the extent of iJiu benefits siib 
diirivua therefrom; but 1 must remark that her present exemption is the one solitary 
insbmeo in. to whole field of the financial relations between thu two eourstrias in which 
she is leiiieiitJy clurD.lt with, and tb&t tors nro at rang Mfiaota Why we should brfiitoto 
to make her contribute anything. For if we except liembay, Madras, end EuiTnehee, 
which eon be successfully protected only Ivy lneal defeucuB or upm-boote, tberu is not a 
point; upon tbe whole const of India that could invito hostile invasion, £>o far, (ken, 
ad tbe tores of India are concerned, the Royal Navy mikht at wall not be, The 
sanm tiling may be affirmed of tbe Eecond great pnipn&a that Navy nerves— ut*. to 
protection of our mercantile marine from cnjituvo; for India has no fneiaLutife marina 
to he captured. She in simply ft producing country, and, growing commodities wiijcb 
all too world bankers for, ber ports are filled with English and foreign shipping 
solifiritiag that produce. Tbe carrying trade ie in our bands, nut boia; and it is <jur 
ships that ana in danger arid our underwriters, and not burs. Sbo hsjs a large fleet of 
Em ilt ccosLicg’Vassels, it ia true, but these vessel^ hugging an they do tbe shura, would 
find their mo&t effsctuGl protection in their insignificance, end the rniEe with which 
they could evade pdmtt by feking refuge in the thousand creaks with which the 
Indian cubeI aboemds. 

Aft to dallgOiE fram piracy, tbe argument is 0 -u anaohranism, the old Indian 
Navy having looted piracy out of tbe Indian -'term holi-a-contuiy am& r And bora 
I remark oauc mom that this question o&nuot bs narrowed as Mr. Gladstone would 
narrow it Tbe inquiry must bo retrospeoteve. For if it is tme to-day that India 
coijfribuics aothing to Lhu cast of the Royal N&vy, it ia, an the other hand, irufi that 
fer holfei-rocntury was eL-ftimlda to support a navy, nine-tenths of its wooe ef whtah 
wOm engrossed by the COmmaica of tkie countiy, although it never contributed one 
shilling to the HftaiErtOuaflC6 af that nftvy, Tha aarvicrLH af tJifl old Indian Jfcry ware 
ahnoat uictaEively imperinl hi their natuin, wldlnthe witire cast of that navy waft ovfir 
c&st Upon tha Indian tl'MftnEy. 

Sir, I do earn eatly trust tout Mr. GlaJstono'B piWLi3e h or mcnaoe, whichever it is, 
may be canial Out. As an Indian publicLs;, I havo for many years homi duma-mling 
mi official ini|ujry into to financial relations batween the two coimtiioa, satiafled that 
tucb an iaqin Ly d if piriqwrly eouduotod, would lead to the com.plate subversion af ttiat 
poEicy of SClfisbUces which liaa hitherto Controlled them, on the part af English slatos- 
men, Tile duirntod tor in^niiy hae Lcen incessantly profaned in India, foi' many years 
pOifc; and in view af lb is fact tbeEe fe tomotiiiug F-nrely grotesque in bolding its 
prospect befbto lie as n mnnneCr It i-3 very Bund t to bo doubted, however, whether a 
parliamentary Gommittea in the proper tribunal fur emnluding surli an inooirv, So 
paipfal jm impmasia]! has been left upon my Own rrdud. Upon atovLaw of tie Fsrlin- 
monfcary pioceodlugs of the century touching Indian finaueu, that I do not hesitate 
to aay MO appeal ta Pfliliarncnt upon the subject would he an appeal to a tribunal 
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Which hn ■( shown itself. over and over again, too much interested m the. establishment 
of a foregone conclusion. to bo tcnsLcd foe one moment with the deciaion of the 
*1 u*sst:on, Many your a ago, a very diELiuguiahed officer of the .Bombay Army. Major 
now Do Ion ef, Wingate, woii known tu mauv members of this AsBncMitinn as the chief 
author of the Admirable Land Revenue ScttJemont of the Bombay Piesiiemiy, strove 
Vtry Earnestly to get this important aubjuct fairly investigated,* Few men aver po&, 
eoasffid equal insight into the conditions! uf tho mateiiid prosperity uf the paonle of 
India with this most able man. I hold In my hand hit pamphlet upon thia sukjBct, 
which i£rgfc powerfully directed my own mind to ita. inveatigatinn; rind I could wish 
that Lhc statesmen and economists of England would road for ihcma&lvee iis esposnre 
of the injustice that has marked all our financial relations with the pcepln of that 
poor despondency, which wa call “ the brightest jewel in the British Crown.” In 
common -with Odnriel Wingate, then, and m reply to Mr. Gladstone's statement, 
Indian publicist a dsmimd the appointment, net of an interested committee of Jifitiah 
tai-payers to report upon this uaefftion, but the appointment of a Koval ConunisaioiL 

id the appOLutnuonL df Budi a CuiiJiJhfilO&." there can he no possible objection 071 
tho part of English statu Emeu, if tlmy share Mr, G ladgtoiu-jfe iinprosEiauE upon this 
subject, 

III spite of those impressions, there is, I four, -too piufuund a misgiving in this 
country aa to what tho demons of auuh a tribunal would be, to allow much Imp® of 
our uver teeing it instituted 5 and yet. remember, we are asking simply for “ inquiry/' 
We ire not asking to have the matter referred to arbitrators, by whose decision this 
oountrjf- won id lie Bound, Am sie& is powerful enough to Insist upon our arbitrating 
the flhurns sliu baa upon tie for the career of tbs f Atobwna/ India, whtoh Las Buffered 
a century of what in my cnnsdencR I bejlmva iu have been tho moat unrighteous 
enactions ati Oar hands, asks simply that an uuprirtmi tribunal shall inquira into 
Lei: complaints. "Wu stipulate only that^as India Ls liurdsned With a debt uf lOfl 
mi IK oue sterling, which we honestly beliove any CourL of Equity in tlio world wo aid 
promptly deuiare 6o be English liability, and not an Indian one at ail—the inquiry 
skull bo a little more comprehensive than Mr. Gladstone suggest*. 

Chir empire in India bog been stricken to its fuundatiaus within the Inst ten year*, 
and alsLLDst every jfnjnilyin the nation plunged into mourning by tluc just UtmcHiE 
that followed the policy that culminated Hatter Lord Lkilhunste : those auufijcatiun 
proceedings concerning n Eauipte uf which one of out present judges aJlirmed Chat It 
was “ one uf the moEt attonhliLi'ig. one of the must frightful things in point of justice, 
of reesun, aud of law that he oiFtr met with." f 

That uiuiiny was nut, as some good hut ignorant men in this country believed, & 
national chastisement, because the Indian Government hud nut been so 11 ndigsu us 11 
Us it ought to have been, There- never was a time ill nur hittery when the GdYclii- 
ment wna bo earnest in the profession of its faith. ThuG mutiny, n.a I wilt show 
proSEutlv, was the direct reward of dishonesty. Our profession of religion w 
exceedingly loud nt the time, while our practice was upon a level with that of the 
vulgar hypocrite who talks religion to bis eastomcxs over liis. uouiitfir, while serving 
them With sanded sugar and weighing it in “ balance^ of duttiit” It_ vvaa impossible 
for the people of India. to respect the Government, of that, day ■ tor while loudly pro¬ 
testing its anxiety fur tkir inoml well-being, they saw it comulifted to a coime of 
atoady spol iation tluong hont the country, and that, too, as in the case of Tajqjore F upon 
pretences tor the tnorai we [tore of its victim u. Thu mutiny, with its terrible enflbriugSi 
has set all that right, and the questinn that jtunfthii is umphatLCy Lly this ques¬ 

tion , Are we going to nolve it uprightly and justly* or la- tlto eelutiun to ho got at 
only through another VmptLEm of hloud ailil gri of ? 

The FLiinnaphoru whii-lu political moik breathe is rmfortunutoly very rnifrieudiy to 
any true mEgnMuniity or sound morality. Thus it iiesninA hi bu a autth-d aritole of tho 
a late smai/s urccd, that nattouA cannot be required to slnjwtha Siuno suiupuiou^ regard 
to uquity and good consofcitco in their dealings with uueh ulhcr, which is lotJred 
for in individual life. It is to put a gtiaio upon corporate humanity that we moat 
not espftj.-fc it to bear. And SO tliB standard ia dellbiiraftLy lowered to tup cmivuntiaual 
tohirk, und 9 totosn i on do not heal kite to commit their country to n comae from which 
they wordd themselves recoil with disgust if Its hnitatton were propound, to them- 

* 1 A 0?ew Wuadu oti car Ffuaudid RelmiwiE w5fti InillP,' Bj Major WSngAtc. Tdclnmlwu SrntLivs. 
lasD. 

■f Sir Utimy ItaiLi' In the Tunjoil! CflUF- 
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isr-'lveg in private life, A cLirinuE- illustration of this Is furnished incidentally in a 
Parliaujantoiy return of lust 7 fit npon the subject of our relations with the N&uq. 

It is wi-nlji-n the knenlflljE of cverycn^ I suppose, who liaarE mo that we neo at 
tliia tnomenfc administering in It disk for that potentate, certain districts in the Dbd&h 
heW by uu os security for tha payment of the Cniiiiugcnt Fnreo, Wall, a great effort 
was made a-iW vtum ago to induce him to make over to oinEndvce the full sovereignty 
of those districts." which li c declined to do, He was then lerpuroLl, on what ground it 
is hiild to toil, h> waive lltd right to an nnniwLl ocraunt of our stewardship, mid to 
permit us hi appropriate any surplus whip]* the djatrioto might jiolil. under out better 
nnuuigLMiumt It is ditliculL. to apeak with moderation of each it demand. The Bcsl- 
dent noticed it lw follows;— 

<► I liavc beard it argued, why take upon cmrnnlvrs sha trouble and responsibility of 
managing territory that belongs to iha Nizam, without rcculvbiig any advantage for 
our good adtomisrhation, by obtaining whatever in ay hereafter be the surplus revenue. 
I behove I have shown some of the advaatngos we obla-in in the.preetding uamgraph. 
Moreover, I do net think such an, argument deserves much weight We ohlain what 
wu steto wa alone rc^uiLt— viz. a material go; irantee for (he regular pay of the con¬ 
tingent. If wn tcLiuii'e anything elao, in my opinion wo are bound plainly I* ay ac, 
Tiihn, again, it would be a most BLiiisIi policy to deny to the people of tha Eemr 
district?! aa good a government as wo- rail give- them, bceau&S W6 put ouradvcs to some 
trouble and incotlveJltoacc in managing Ulos-o districts 05 trustees for life Highness 
Hm Ni aas■ TliBwhcJs people of India appear to me entitled at cur Imnda to every- 
tiling™ can do for them in the way of good gcivetuntent withoutentering too minutely 
jntn the ^ncnOon of profit and Ilks ; and ia tliia iiUstouee I think it is oliftT wo make 
no pEcnniary sonrifltft." * 

l vcuto.ro to think that eV4Ty ptrErm la this room must feel the nobleness of these 
aontinLCuto. 'What was Sir Chinks Weed’s comment uiwu them T 

'■I attach leas unpaitnueo to tbo elafm resawed by bis Highness to secure any 
toiplus to at may aiiEc under our adLuinlElruL Lon, because bull 1 the unnabcr eh id con¬ 
stitution of tlie contingent on the oi 1.0 hand, and the free disposal of the revenues an 
iha oilier, for pntpnflcg of load hupHivonieubrcst entirely on voar discretion. It wunld, 
however, Imve been more r«ibetuible, In the cvaiac of Eneremwd revenue reraltlug eithEr 
frosn unproved monageanaat, er hojit the ictums of eapataJ expended [his own enpiial 
~iv, K..j, that the aurpuuE alionld Ilii.-vli accrued to the State, to whose improved adminie- 
iration atnac ito fiiistancu was dne.’ 1 j 

Sir Chari aa Wood a mowdity. yon see^ is nonvcntional. In piivato life bts viewn? wotdd 
bo held to b& diagruaEfuL Lock at tlie character of the claim. W& tlmist oaraolvca 
into tha nonition of tni&lece cf the N)2um r fual then eet up a claim to nny anrpluu 
rovnmio that may accrue nudar cur6Q]f-hn[XKed tunk. If we inwst upon admiriigtei-iug 
tlie affhiiu of other nations, the least we can do to justify our course is to ndminietor 
thom accoidlng to the very beat of eur ability, Hliouki we fail, IJie lues U tkelm: 
jdiotild we Eueeeed, we have a right, it eeema, to appafoprj&ie, ihe surplus, and to bring 
it to this country 1 

Now this idea of Sir Charles Wood's, that wo have a right to make our rule m 
India a good thing in a pecimiaTy point of view, hna underlaid and Yiti&ted all onr 
rehttfoEts therewith &om ihe reiy first, Tha idea has been fostered byauch historians 
as Mill i-tilI Aubur. Mr, Mill, of wliom wo mupt gpeak with gtcnt respect, laboured, 
lika Auhar, under tlie disadvantage of liciug & servant cf the loitt India Ci’impaiiy, 
aud BamLhow ol 1 atliar contrlvad to puiggado biiUKlf that it was a just aud proper 
thing fur this country ta f^at sis mack aa bJio uould ont of that ooe, in return for what, 
upon very lmaiLHctcttb evulancn indcaLb ha believed to bo the supciior rule wo had 
established, I say that snnii a claim muat be rejected at euoo ju the clearer light of 
tlicee doyn. We never had tlie right to exact one ahilUTig from ludia foi 1 the mto wn 
assumed therein, a role which was frightfully d ten stilus to her people for flue flmt 
eiglity years of i to existence, and which lias benefited her gi'catly in the lost twenty 
almost wheiiy tliroagh causes independeut of omiwlvofiL 

This jitoa tllSC WO had a light (d be paid for oar rate, in tptum fpr the favour we 
conferred upon ’failin by assuming it, haa regulated all our uroegedingn towards boc 
while eur steady and incessant exuctioni rcsultoil, ns I ahall eJjow you preicntl.y, in, 


* East Juriio—Deccan: P*r. ttfitlirB, if-aj- 21 * 1 & 3 T, 
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bringing' the whole empire to the VGigG of pauperization , from which it has bfieu rescued 
by tlio prnridence of God, apile of cue own utterly'se) fob aelve?. 

In reviewing the history of our fin uncial relniroiiR with our great dependency, the 
Hffet thing th&t strikes ua is thia, that our century of ruin hnja resulted in a debt of 
1 Go-iU'OO.tiUtll, storting, A t the outset then Ibcxo is a presumption that there baa beau, 
bad lELinagement; for debt, U5tie times Out Of ten, means bud management, Them 
hm been do- interference with us, mind, in the ruacuigement of the Indian revanuoR ; 
WO have had them wildly in OUT own hands, and WO hu.V& goE the country lOO,O00jOOQh 
into debt- Well, how has that come about ? TLrnt deli unhappily represents a very 
Km fell jMLrtof the wnRte and jnisippr opr stolon of Indian rcsounees of which this enutory 
h&s been guilty, And first of ail— 

I, for Gats, have newer been able tr> ■understood how the debt of the East India 
Company over came to he regarded or a debt for which the people of IndEft WCl'o 
responsible, Thu EasL Iradia Company wore Bunjdy trustees of the English Grown, 
&od their lifthil Ittea were iaertmid in die ware which they prosecuted iu its hehaJf in 
thu acquisition nr defence of territory. 

Tj i lho wars were either commenced undar the orclcre of the Crown, or wore 
fonnalJy sanctioned thereby, and the vest tnrrfturfea which were acquired by eanqusht 
were hold ia be the proper^, not of the Eost India Company, but of the English Cmwm 
The Ui'uwu bus appropriated the territory, but lias formal ly repudiated util renponsb 
biiity for thu outlay which the conquer involved, The East Jjndia Company ftere 
ai mplv trustees, I any, of elm English Crown, ami thn extraordinary epoetftde WJiS pro 
eandfd to the world, of thu English Crown devolving upon tbis Company tlie right of 
Hanking war in Ada to wind extent it pleased, 1 * so long na thu finite of victory woie 
made over to the nation, and ths oifisc discharged by the Company, f 

But the Gonop*ny bad no ftmds to cany on war. When Laud Clive. obtained the 
giant of the ttewanee. in l7Eiy f in other words, when the Company ilrst became mli/ns 
of Bengal, they worn ai ready heavily in dtbbi rt debt i nenrred with the ful 1 knowledge 
and a auction of tlio Cinwo, in prosecuting our iifo and death struggle witll the French 
*iu thu Carnatic. 

Now, I waut £o knurr wEi&t pOisiblfi justihcatiDn tkflifc waa for intpoaing that debt 
upon the shuiildera of tlm people of Bengal, who were remevud hedf a-continent froiu 
Uie scene ? We had bean conducting (v war against cmr old rivals, tlm French, fur 
many years in -Southern India with ynrying auwcwj, partly by the East India- Grampuny 
and partly by tl^ direct resources (if thu Crown, Tluo result was, that thu French 
Ware mushed, bat tlie Company inyolvod heavily in debt. At this June lure* Lord 
Clive Conquered Bengat, and without inquiring for a moment whnt rights that Cun- 
tiuosfc, or the-jife of thn Itowanec which followed it, confeirud upon us, a disgraceful 
rush wes madu upon tho revunues of the unhappy province by the whole uatiou. The 
East Indift Company at ouce hLStened all its JiahiUtiea upon thopi, end were aHBSd 
by Clive, in hts secret letter Of September SO, 17Ei5, that they might cuuni upon a 
Hiirphia reveaue Of l,C50BCWl- sterling a-ycar thenefruu].^ Thu ClUwu uf England 
fnnmlly aanotioued wluUever disposal the Ooiupnny VFftS pltased to make of theaa 
revEnut’s, upon tlie respectable condition that hie Company pntd 4^0,0001 B^vicar into 
the Englitli Exchequer eih the uatiWTi sJiare of the Spoil. H ConCKd the feet es WO 
pluftae iroiu ouMelyefi) ur gtoae it over as we may, the jdmpto truth is that ihe n&tioa 
gave tho Compiiuy & great hoccoeeifing traumcasinn to plunder tha prtnceR ami people 
of India m they pleased, un eandltiou tJjat an annual qautiibuBro of 4tK> 0D02L a-year 
WPS made fnaa choir spoils info the English treimury. Now thifl waa tho beginning c-f 
the eo-Cfll led debt of India 3 for va&t ns was the revanuo Ub the Company's di&puaiLJ, ft 
was unequal to the demands made upan is. The pruvlnee wn & drained dry. One-third 
of tlie foiTitory bwoToo jungle. War after war w,is proscculed— the cruel ltoLUht wcirl 
niueng^ them —-. ; lhi i yuat acqnisi tions of tern tory made; and no tlie reveunes of Bengal 
could not sustain tins cost, tlm bril l tau t idea was conceived Of pledging tbc resourcaa 
of the people of India tet u debt. TJina the, mvenueFi nf Bengid wene uned to subvert 
ibrat tho empire of MySOM, and tlicn tlm revenues of Mysore tu guby^rt tbo empire of 

* Clmrtsr, April 3 , JHflL. AIlLJ, ™f. L, p CiJ *d 165?, 
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iliO Ifetiinittte, laA so on, And when the reveunafl failed, the Company boldly for^ 
Mailed them by borrowing upon their credit. The Company, with the fall sanction of 
tho Grown, nraBBCLited ViLB± WOTS, I Bay, on it» behalf, not morely With native tiMpir, 
bill wholly with native revenue* and native crudity oral when the Own lormnllyteok 
over the empire, from their hands a few y^nra ngo + the frost was as true aa it wan 
diagnosM, that the Company Md “ won that empire for the Grown, without tl«j ex- 
peudituro of oua shilling on the part of this nation. 1 ' Tho truth U that the Campny 
hi-jbcd this nation to continue JlC Goyenimaut in thei i^hands, by ft tacit pmon»to 
molE'C their omurnoeta ill India support themselves. Wo have built up 0 «r Iudiftn 
auniro wholly out of the resources of tlio people themselves, and now declare that tho 
debt which ft™ East India Company loft aa tho result of tliia policy, is no concern of 


ftir we have been ourselves the chief tamm ol that art. ihat floaureci numons of 
delit ban-ring HJtmd the neck of the people of India repreaenla a enrol I part of the price 
ILL which onr -wonderful empire there hoa be Dll founded; hut not content, M Other 
conquerors have been, with empire as au equivalent for the sacrifices tiuoogb which 
it has- boon wniL, we insist that the people ol India ahull themselves pay to the lent 
fartiHLir tha oost of the wain in which iheir own nnJLvo rule w&s overthrown. The 
ad mu tapes of empire arc ours ; tho coat of ite acquisitions (heirs, even though their 
resourced should have to be pl&lgcd a hundred mi [lions deep to meet it, Bo n ot lot 
us docairu ourselves. The course we have followed contrasts so strikingly with the 
history of our colonial nequisiHons and other dependencies (ell made fairly and 
heni-atly ftt our own sxfCUSOJ, that it ia mafia ill g men cun be fou lid to talk all mi t India 
in any terms but thnao ni' pity and indignation. But Ibis is not tho worst part oi tills 
&ttirv h a Li we shall see by-ond-hv, when L eeiLio fo dwnnbfl how the peopte of India Lave 
booii made by tkiu nation to defray the coat of wars tarried on beyond their frontier's 
for purely imperial puiiwaca, and wholly by Imperial ntdara 

I have pointed out how. at tho very beginning, ths wltolo cost m the Company's, 
Ln Other words, the nation's, long tt-nigglc for supremacy with fli« French yn the * 
Coromandel chleI, years before they had any territory in India, woa hnldty coat apou 
the shenldHru of the people of Bengal the moment its revenues were acquired. Now 
Uie Company GHCiuiatrd the cost of that war towmdE tho close of the century at up¬ 
wards of five millions sterling, Sn that tho peopte nf India h&VC really paid, inclod- 
ijog intenat, ill* enormous sum of lfiO in Lilians sterling for a struggle that was wfigud 
by tbie nation against its French rivals long before tlieso people became car E-ul^ecta 
at all. They might as jugtly hayo been required to pry the eoEt of thn Dukn of 
Marlborough's eampoigna in Ji-urapu, The atrngglo was mainlained, fmm £tk^ -so 
last, partly for natianaL pnLpiaac-a, and was ossiFjtcd ebreUgbout by the ibrcca of the 
Croivu, When the work was accomplished and iho Company's ball bad to ba paid, 
there nn tho God-Eaud of the Bengal iJcwanee to meet it, and a draft wuh uont 


boldly in for ths whole amount. 

J might oulurge, Sir, upon the private exaetiann wrung out of that nnfortonnto 
provinoo dui'ing the first twenty years of our nils therohi. It is quite impoa&iblo to 
eatiinata tliELT amount ; nor docs airy liisfojy of Indi a that I know of civa any adequate 
idea of the nithleta eourK! of spolaiJitjoia tliat sut in with Lord Ouvb’e vittmiee of 
1757, The Ninth JtciWLt of 17SB, Bolt's Indian AifoLia, and IfoVa Introductlou, 
all in accessible to tire general r-endor, lift the vblI ptrLially upon the hateful Hpcctatle, 
Tire ooursc l>eg i.m by l/ud Olive Tesulted in rtilueing at last on&-third of tho 
Gewauce territory to pnigle. Hn-W could it ba othorvrisar The nation was delirious 
with the brilliant praepnota held oat te it hy Olivo, In the language of the House 
of OomEftooB itself (its Ninth Beport), Eungnl " aoSbrcd what wee tantamount to on 
annual plundar of ite inmiumctuioE and its produca to the value of IpHOthU&Oh" llrom 
the ejuwtirms of tho Crown aud Company alone. What the private spoil a mounted 
to, it ie impoEalblo to csthnstc. Suttica it to say that, by the consent of ths authorilics 
of the period, it was nod Icee chan tnina HO.OOu.OOflZ. sterling from L7o7 to 17B2, For 
twenty years after the ftmfuiSLcica. of tho IteWUUeo the territories WtrC ft icons of 
misery and oppression Ouch us the World has Beldom e&en white a stendy and eon* 
tinucins drain upon Ureh enppcnand wCalih. hut actual deetitnti-m, wenf (Ml. It 
woulii he impassible te read in Lhte, ot in any other mod«m assembly, Commissfoner 
Fatai ecu's ovidenco of what took place under our rule of Bengal during tho flr&t 
twenty yeary cf ihat rule. 
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To dignify the Company's invoatniiente at that period ’Wsth the name of trade 
ware to prostitute the term, 1 * Thoir divEdeudu wer o wrung from this misery of the 
peojtda committed to their rule, and to the: ahiime of this country it guaranteed these 
dividends upon bein e permitted to share this sjjoiL Act after Act of Parliament was 
passed confirming them in posfKsaion of the territories they wort ilestroying, open 
■ffooctifiEuti of their paying a certain annual jutopartEun of the revenues into the English 
Kiflhsqfoar. Under Utw Acte a great many payments were made, and it was not 
until the resources of the province utterly broke dawn that they warn discontimisd. 
These direct and open nppmpriattens of money made by the kb glith Exchequer from 
the Indian Treasury, under the authority cf these Ante and in some other ways, 
amount to-day, Tvltli interest at $ per cent, only f to the enormous sum of 40d to 500 
miffions aietling-t 

Let it be well understood that these asms of money ware taken solely by the 
Superior might of this ecu:dry 1 from the povarty-ttr token. people of Bengal—tor it was 
upon tint. provinee the whole Weight of those uiaotiouE fed—without urstort, plea, 
or pretence of any kind that wC had a right to them, except the right of the stronger. 
I flik you, as Chin &tma gentlemen sitting hem to-day , do wo Owe this money to the 
people of India, or has time condoned the wrong ? By an net of pure violence we 
seised upon the fcases of Bengal, and brought them annually to this couniry* and. 
we abandoned, the chum only when the territory broke completely down uudor tho 
raaetton. 

I have now to direct your attention to a transaction of later times. You may 
remember that Shu monopoly of the trade with India which the East India Company 
imypj’ed under its churtuiE was put an cud to in 1014, and that from tjiat year the 
trade with India was thrown Open to tho private merchants of thin, country. The 
monopoly of the Cfvna trade ”waS continued to the Company twenty years longer, 
down tn the year 1834. Upon the expiration of the cEiavtur in that year the Company 
wsLB deprived of aU trading olmmcter win I ever, and required to coniine itself to an 
administration of the political affairs of India, in treat for the .English Crows. Up 
*to this period tho Company liad retained ife character as a snetoty of merchants 
engaged iu trade. It was new required ±u desist therefrom altogether, and it became, 
under the Act cf 13S4, a purely puliticnl body. 

The joint trading an d administrative operations Is which the Company Ltd busm 
engaged f bad ondod in the accumulation of a debt of some 0O,OOO,Mtff. sterling. 
Two years ago I tpoko upon thin subject ae follows 

lf Tbe paid-up capital of the old Host India Company snmuntod to tho sum of 
6,tK)O,f)Q0f, sterling, and with thua capital they carried on the somewhat incongruous 
occunatinus of East India mcrdiauts and ruiois of India. Wall, it was found 3in- 
poSElblfi to keep tho aocouuSs of the two Ecporate ' t and iu l§34 t when Parliament put 
tut end to Cho trade of Che Company altogether, Ihe capital of tho Company had 
disappeared, and a debt of 50 or U0 ladlltous sterling was owing by them, Whether 
t)ic lOTcnuts of India Lad gained or lost, upon the whole, by the trade of the Company, 
no mas could tell. Some told one thing; some and her, Ths only thing that Was 
certain vm, that tho financial result of tlio inint tuainesB of trading and ruling* 
waR an enramom debt. T)uo Company and Lidia wero ever treated. by thit country,, 
as partners ; and undtr that pa re lie mb ip the tbimer Was empowered, by Act of 
Parliament—let the net result of tlicir trading and governing M wl'iat it Slight—fo 
declam a dividend every year of 10 per cunt, upon their &,OO£),0Q0b of Cft-pito! called 
East India Stock, evesi though they hud to borrow the money to pay it- Ths result 
was that lLt! price of that Stock ruled constantly somewhat almve 200, Well iu 
1&34, tllC natioa determined to put A stop to the tauki of the Company aitagL-ther, 
and to coafiioe them to the business of administration. It was nJJjrniod thnfi the 
lntereets of Engl i sb mcroLianto denmnded that t| io trade should henceforth be open 
in their favour. The Oampany itself protoFted tEin.L great profits had floemed to tlio 
IndE&Jl revenues from the- trade, find that their debt would Iiuvc been much heavier 
but tor these profito. I bolfevo it was impositibh; to detcriLdnc, with any rcasonublo 
certointy| wl iat tho net result of tha tr.cda hud hoeu t exjccpt fur the tost tow years of 
Its continuance, 

*■ Ninth Sfrort. lfS3 r pp, Id-iT. BuIL'k Infliuia Aifiha, Dow'b Inttodnctlwi tn Biitury &f UEn- 
dcBiii3i- l.cofil ClSve’i LeLtrK* Appeoaix <o 'HiilTrt RrpiMti 1 "73, 
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4H Porhninent. ^solved, however, and wisely, that thd trade of the Company, 
whether it wuib profitable or otherwise, hhoLdd cHasa, in tilt interests of LJlc private 
Hiesehantg of Great Britain. In other words, £Ile jhirtneralilp between the Eaut India 
Company and the people, of India woo declared dissolved, find IIS thfiM wore little 
iwsflte to dlvida. but enormous liabilities to meat, it waa generously determined that 
the East Indio. Company eJiihiM bn let out of the partnership, and the people of India 
required to pay Uie Company jisft twitx tiic amanrut of their paid-up capital, Or a sum 
of 12,000,000!. stwlic^ an the ground that they had far very many years bseu 
empowered by the simc Purl Lament to docSura an annual dividend out of Indian 
revenues of Id per cant, upon, their [1,000,000/. of Stack E 

“It is truly amaEtog that Each a transaction should have been powibla. Upon tho 
BuppMfSm that the trade wm profitable, surely it was reasonable, when ti'wcuifLrring 
iiLat- trade to the merebanta of this ecHiutry, that fltey aliould have indemnified tU« 
Boat India Compsiay fur its togs. On the other hand, it the trade woe not profitably 
it was monscions to require the people of India to recoup the Company twofold for 
the capital it had lost therein, 

“If we even oramui that the Gompany'B capital had been sunk on territorial 
account, tbs replaoeiaont of that capital out of hm revenues of India, was all that 
crutJd he justly enacted themftnm; while to require that India should pay a forFeit of 
0 OtHJ,O0U/. sterling beyond that; capital, that the merchants n£ Great Britain might 
obtain the advantages of IH1 open trade with Clit r,Li r docs a l>sui thn very acme of 
injufitka. 

“However. an ii was doienuiaed, aud the result is, that you -writ And a charge. of 
dSDpOOOi. entered year by year In die Indian balance-sheet astbn first item of the 
Home cbargEE. This iEem alone nepiugcnia- (without internist) an abstraction of 
capita! frim India since 1354 of Tin leas a sum than 1^H3(>D 7 Q04JZ. atorljng 1 With 
intercut at fivo per cent only, ii would represent, I suppose, two-thirds of the present 
debt ofludim" 

Kow sinen making that statement I h&ve looked a good deal more closely into the 
Blatter, and am compelled to moke tbo picture a good dad durian - . 

It was admitted by the Company themselvoB Chat their toads with India for many 
years helium its doso hud Ison carried on at a !nas f and even if wo allow - ihat the trade 
with China had been profitable to the full 6rtetrt made out by the Coin party’s 10 - 
oenntants, I aim. puisuoded, after looking careful !y into tins contonversy, that eo far 
from the Oompu&y having earned in trade the large dividend which they bad annually 
appropriated foe nearly three-quarters of a century, that dividend had ever come out 
of the i'evgjujcs of India. Viewiag the oaramutaneee under which that trade wae 
carried on after the acqui'sn'ttoii of the Dewanee by 'LasA Clive in I7fi5,1 have not a 
doubt that an honestly prepared balance-sheet of the Company'g trade from that year 
down to the year 1851—and it would he quite possible to prepare Hindi a balance-ah set 
—would show that the toads, though n mcmepofr, had resulted in uniform tn&g. I say 
this after & cempTohcBBLve and camfrl review of all tbe iisc-uHsionRof the perind. Tbe 
Company's trading operations -upon the whole were simply diHostorms, and the divi¬ 
dends they had appropriated year after year under the pretence that they were named 
in trade, were simply wrung, unties the legislative sanction of this oaunlry, from tire 
paukntg nf the un happy people of Indio- 1 * It would be impossible for mu on this 
occasion ta gt? at length into the _ proof of this statement, but I will direct your 
attention to one or two facts which it is desirable to Btoto, And the first is this: tEiftt 
the CoujpiLny'a tmde w:ia carried on Air sevi-ntv years before its close wholly upon the 
credit and roaLnliceS of tlifi Gavirnmant of India, The fiction wag thftt the twa-t.limk 
of a millioii n-year divided by the goniletoon in LsadenlmlS St JO Si weie the profits 
earned upon the employment of their £,500,000!, of paid-up cap '.to I. 

Ui»n lllie point a remarkable Etotoment was mewe before the Select Coiumitteo of 
1S3G by ous of tho witnesses!:— 

" I will only advert, 31 said ^Ir. Rickanla, to on® ctroirmsfoace which happened in 
thd ysar 1315, whea Mr. Cartwright, lire lato Acpauntaut-Oenmul of the Ifingt India 
CumjBuy, way Osamined befoi c the Soloot Gommtttee;,. of which I was n member. Mr, 
CortvFrl^Jit, Upon th a L oecosiaUi was asked a □ nagtinn with rngaid to the Company’s 
capitol, and his answer was simply this: 4 Ospilal, Sir, I have been forty years in the 
Csmpauy'e service, &ud I never could, find Out that they bad any capital at all: ”t 

Mr. Rickards tells ti& chat the Hint oment gave such efienge to nun of tlie diifidxus. of 

* WLLsii'i Hgte, p, 314. WHi'f ThM Volumj! i ed. ia&B. f FSie 1 . Ee^cort, ISSfl, p. 4B1. 
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the Company who was present on tho ooceKioa, that Mr. Cartwright lequEEtnd to ho 
allowed to modify Ik But, Sir* ha had told the Etrn|ile truth. I have guHfl all through 
the Elaborate efforts rondo by the. Oompany’E auditor, £ubscqucntJy, to eatabtish tho 
fttfit that the Company had & capital to Iosei, and I say, nnhosttatingSy, that tbeto is no 
mom for holiest doubt that the Company's capital Md been swallowed up over and 
over again in their dividends and early wars. 

From the date of tho Dewanee, (tie power or the Company to tirade at all was 
derived entirely from itso^mmmd of the revenues of Bengal, and jb$ credit na the 
Government of India,* If any of my hearers wont conflm&twa of these stabasnEntit, I 
refer them iotbe Ninth Report of the Committees of 1782 aa b> the nature of the Com¬ 
pany's trade; and as to its dependence upon tl 10 credt t and TesonrcEfl of the iGvonuea 
of India. fio a letter adrlraEJfXf by the Right Honourable Lfeniy DandaS (aftOiWacds 
Viscount Melville) tn the Chairman of tho Last India Company, dated 3rd Jtine, lSftl, 
in tho Blue Bonk Of LhOh, It will ho remembered tlnct ftLr. DmrlaS WelS PmsidcaiL of 
tho Board of Control, and tlia subject of his latter was fL Tl iO ludlmi Bob4," 

Now. 03 it was upon tho raedit and resources of the people of India that the Com¬ 
pany's trado was carried on, It would have been but fust bo the former that if any 
protiLs were made, they should have beau permitted to a We therein. But tins revenues 
of India warn neve* even credited with the interest which had to bo paid upon tv 
advances required for their investments, AU the resources of India and all its credit 
worn used in this great one’Hided partners! dp os freely ns the Company pleased, while 
die notion that the people of India Jinrl any chiim on tins profits that might result from 
ilie^e operations sooms norer tn have otitered any man's mind hi those days, All the 
interest the people of India had in the matter WflS to supply femda for the Company's 
investments, and C1SO.OODI u-ycur for their dividends, let the result of the traile he wftat 
it might. As a matter of fact the less waa uniform ami could nut poffdbly Ire otbe*- 
wiss-t In the y« 7 or 1811, eis I have said. Purlltunent threw open the trade with India, 
to prLv&bG □ate.rpriseij hut continued to the Company n mnnnpoly ni the China trada 
for twenty yeans longer. This suited the Company very well, for it did tint deny that 
the monopoly of the trade with India had rennJtnd in nothing but Io&h, To ascertain 
what the results of tbfl China trade alone w r en5d bo, the Company Was required to IttaltO 
ft complete separation m that year between its accounts os u commercial CLuporation, 
and its territorial revennts and eipCtidllurc, I wish you now to mark particularly 
what took place. There woo no doubt whatever, there could be no doubt whatever, in 
any 1 1 tmest mind that the Ccinpauy’a eapitftl of AflQft GCNJI, had beau swallowed up, in 
dividends and tosses, over aud over again. Tito Cnmpany could not trado upon 
nothing,, and to pwvido it, m its trading ebamritr, with a capital, what do yon think 
Was Jons? Under sanction of the Board of CenLrol, for Parliament nevur knew of 
the matter until twenty years afterwords, tire CnlupuTiy were empowered to open tlidir 
boolta with a capital of £1,(1(10,00411. by the very convenient method of asamning that 
every asset tho dump any hold that was at nil craamereutl in ita Jbrm or origin, should 
be held to belong to them In (heir capacity of private merchnuta t No blatter how 
that property had been affliuirod, tlie rniiliosis of produce lying In tneir^wsticsbouges in 
London, and the millions more on tWr way home from India and Chino, pureJioMid 
from first to Init out of Imli&n rovennoa—all weiS dfichired to be the coinmerchil assets 
di: Capital Of tho Company, while tho debt round dtdr necks was tmisfcrnsd to the 
debit of their territorial aeqouat. Unrler this dmvenient av range men t, tlie long period 
of hEUl Iradiug and loiiKos width followed the acqoisi tion of iito DmvaucG LU 17 do. 
resuitod In leaving the ConLpfiny with a capital of 21,111X1,000?. EtcrUng, althoiigli they 
had started willi iiothing. and hod divided a^QIX^OOUl uf dividends linring the Utter- 
veniug haiF-wmtury The transaction nearly takcE away one's breath. Twenty 
years afterwards, when tbe t.rude with Girina aito had Lo he given up. ibe Company a 
baJancMhcet was made out in oenformity with this lietlon of 1814, ami tbs Coinpally’s 
odvocatea preteeted that they were ilEfrauded out of when tho amount of 

"theiT c&pifcil in that year ^vae atrnck down to the timitef 13,04X1, Oft III Thut &um r 
Q ontleraen, the people of India have hcua required to pay: they Eire pftying it nnw T 
year by year, at the rate of two-thirds of a million, to purchaas the privilege of an 

* vm^nn's Notr. ^lUiteil abava. ran lira ciliary i 14nst Trulls, i SOS. 

f Ma 1^.111 itch, IS&'i ctl., pS53. SrlK;t Ominittefi, IsSu: liapiut,4ai. TTlOLh Rfp&It, 1T33. 

dive's Erfttsrj', Appni'ilic Id Tliirrl fb'full't, It^3. 

I SclMt CuKUOUlCB, August m, 19117 . p. atlfi, Abja A'X.VEL 
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npen teadfl wish tine Etfist Jbr our merchants. Ttm tiadaacfcson Tooted ab justly tvsle 
simply an mfamy. British teX 1 -payers; decided that sdtn&thLQg must bft pail' to get 
rid of the Company's monopoly, wid the readiest wav to do it wcus to mako tbn Indian 
t&X~pflTey already so or nelly oppeEgcd in tkc= Hint tar, pay T£ ,000,0001!. for the purpose. 
But even time was m>t tlia limit of the wrong, Tbo Oon^jjJiy’s pa'inoeLy dummereiol 
estuhtifflimenia nt Canton and elsEwhtiro had fo ha o)OKed f and eompeosatidu made to 
their t™plvp& for the loss of their appcialuitn by. Yon know how gtand the Company's 
ideas wery aud trio magnificence of the enidc oa which their fleet and cammejxjial 
agrtneiua wdlC paid. A djCtfon of tkuEr bead-clerks m Canton nlrtnc renewed Sol a lie e of 
700di. to 10,dW2- a-yuctr each, although they lived in the utmost splendour at the 
Company's expense. Now, the whole COQJincmattl B-tesJY Of tbs Company was held trt 
hiLve a sort of u Ycsled interes*” in their appointment. so that, instead of bring 
Himuly [wnaiaacd off by their masters,, they claimed lL eompeisftntjaa annuities ^ for the 
laaeof their appointments- The Company admitted the ei&im, but, instead of defraying 
it themselves, wart empowered by the Act of 18M (See. It) to make the people of 
India ibid tha money, TJia HOciEun is eo worded tluot not one Header ant of ton thou¬ 
sand would imagine what it involved. IE involved the payment out of Indian tales 
far o indefinite period of 130,000?. ojaur, 1 " or, capitalised, a ruiii, 1 supposa, of 
B^OOO.QOOE. sterling. So that tlie abolition of the Ocunpjtny's toads in 1SH+- -U hade 
which, from the acquisition of (lie Powaiiee, bid been fraught with nothing hut 
cruel wrong to India, and wllkll WM abolished at Inst in the interests of British 
lUErchauts alone—had to ho purchased by Eke people of India at the frightful coat of 
15.000,000?. sterling, OiuoulifLiag, at 5 per cent, interest, to-day to ^fijOOO.OOW. or 
$0j(l00 l 000i r v sterling, I ask yon, is it possible te enuraive wrong-doing mure gross? 
To treat the Indium debt os a debt owing by the people nf Indio.—in te daliheniteJy abut 
our eyes to tlie precast hy which that debt woe incurred, 

AnotW plain und direct naiBftppr&pTmtiun of the revenues of I ndia wue th-e casting 
up an those roveuuus of the expenaKi of the CHapany's estahUahinents n.t St, Helena, 
Benraoleu, KalMCa, and Frinee of Wales Island, Hi. Helena wue acquired a. full 
century before the Company held, a foot of territory in India outeids their factories, 
and both it and EeaMSGClsn were acquired and maintained purely fm purprae* eon* 
neebed with the caamerce of till?. Company. The following pertinent quostinn was 
pus te Hr. Cosmo MelvilL hy one of the memhei'e rtf the Seluot CammEttefi of I0C4O |— 
■<’ 5MfV?. Ae the island uf St. Helena wan acquired long previouEly to tlie acquisition, 
of tbs Howwacc til Bengalj njid for purposeE avowedly and exclusively euEnmudah 
on What ground hswe tbeir e^pEH^ m geuF.Tal heen chained to the politico! diqia,rte 
meat (i, e. t-0 the Itvenwa of In dia.)V w I wish you particularly to marie the- answer:—- 
i£ There WSS a- ccrreapuadiuuje,*' replied Mr, Melvill, u betweau the Court of DiraoEjra 
and the Bfiird rtf Oanun-iarioners upon that auhjtof, uud that corrcSpOndencO ended in 
ft lescelKtlOTl to ehargo the eccpeuiK of St. Ilelena to the- territory." But I euppsiQ no 
living WUUl would venture te maintain tliat the people nf India had any, even the 
remotest, interest in these Outlying toiriteiaea. St, Htlona and Bauooolen wem 
auqniiv’d pnd maintained befrirfi the Company had any territory in India whatever 
for its erjinmurdal needs; but the inOltieut tu&y gut posSeiisiaa rtf the rUVUuuua uf 
Bcugfth they cast tllD espouse Uf both places upon Ehe unhappy peuplunif that Jiruvince, 
One after aftoiher all these settl-eruenta h&vc befti nhnutunued, ur tha sovaceignly of 
them assumed hy tho Engfisl) Crown ; but rheir acQuisitLOu and maintenaae? had cnEt 
thspeopteof luaift in round dgiii'cs thu jr^ry^ct? sum of 10,000,000?. to 12,000,000?. 
steering S(? for hack us th$ tout 1834, when, UJKU1 iho eCsSulltm af tllfi Company^ 
tanda, Mi. Helena wna iulmn hy the Orown, Thua tJ]& COSE nf tllESe Snltlomen is alunfc, 
wliieh should have been dofrayad e-ither u(tE of tho Company's tiudd, fir out rtf the 
revenues of this enemtry, amounts te-day, at 5 per cest. hlterdHt Duly, trt a euhs equira- 
Ifiai to iha whufe Indian debt I This wicng-tedilg! Sir, IS so plain that it adjiuts of 
no question. 

Take, again, the conquest of Oylnn, In old P&rlimnau$a?y Blue Bonks ef the 
early pert of the ccusult you will flud a good deal of djeausslrtn upon this subject, 
the Company having stiivau very anmasEly Jbr yeatu, an this iuatene*, to prcvmiE the 
wrong ttiat wes being doue. I eIloII state the cbae in Ehe very UY?Rle of tlin Company, 
KemonstmtiLig in 1803 aepunst the fiourac of th* Cjunm, they wrote ;— 

,J In the rase of the capture of Ceylon, GovcrnmenE directed tho Ctampany te take 


* Lwds'Sppurt—Eait Im!la Otmipuny, iSiit, p, 
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noEaesataii nf that island ftt & lime when thia country woa not at wur with tie Dutch. 
It wiLii conquer ad at the aspsaM of the Company, but, contrary to el) former example, 
instead of being united to their other Indian territories, was, at the end of two yearn, 
mado a King's Government,. Afterwards, the charge aod main tenanca of It, with an 
expensive eEtahliatirojCut of Crown offio^r.n,. w&s committed to the Company, under a 
declaration that no reason appeared why if it were retained OI’ -n peace, it fell OUltt liO-t 
be nuidfi over to them. When they had hold it for six and-a-half years, at au expense 
of 1,500,000?., Government again toot it from them without reimbursing any part of 
their expendibore; and finally, upon a peace, the island war ceded to Grout Ifrifein, 
the government of it was retained by the Crown, and payment of the heavy outlay 
to which the Company had beer. subjected by the conquest and charge ot this pos¬ 
session (excentmc only ana-half the expense of eaptcus—-that Is IfiS.OODh out of 
1,474,000?.), ifl now refused.”*- 

In tins same way, tku Company fought very hand to gat the Indian ievantiCS reim- 
buraad far the coat of tbs expeditions they were required! by the English Government 
to fit out to attack the Cape of Good Itojie, Manilla, the Mauritius, and the Moluccas, 
So plainly was "their demand founded in Justice, (hat a ComniittcB of the Hoitfse of 
Commons in ISOS reported upon tlm subject as fellows:— j 

Vouv Committeo cannot, in juEtica to tlie Company, conclude tine part of their 
report without colling the attention of the House to Urn romonstriuLOSO inode n-gmust 
the mode adopted by tho Committee in 1S05, to tnia into consideration the account 
between the public and tha Etiflt India Company, as far asiclabofl to tl is espanEns in 
the capture and maintenance of Malacca and the llolitotaH, and the juamtoruincid of 
Ceylon—a moLki of decision by which claims On thu part of the Company to uO loss 
an amount than I,073,9fiiL have been eat aside/'f 

You would surely imagine, -after that, that tardy justice wm? don*. Wo anch tinner 
Tire Company prosecuted tlreii claim pershdentiy down to tha year 1822, when it 
amounted, with interest, to fi,lS5.flaSf. In that year the Company wftS paid i,3D^0&0h 
to dose its month, and 4,Q0l>,0Q0f. sterling wore written off at a had debt owing by thin 
country. That aim amounts to-day, w r ith 5 per cunk interest—omd lud io- has never 
burrowed, upon the average, at so low a rate—to about 35,000,0092- sterling. 

Tha next item which t shall -ipoclfy is thn COat of ibo Afiglmo war. hiOW, &t the 
time when that war wag decided u]>oa by the English Cabinet, nothing could ho mare 
satisfactory tlian the state of tha Indian finance, Thera was a largo and steady sur¬ 
plus in the annual accouuta, and had the country beau loft in peace there- :e not the 
slightest reason to believe Umt any change for tha woiao would have appeared therein. 
It is not possible ihr mo here to narrate tha circumstances whicli led the English 
Ministry to decide upon, the invasion of Afghanistan. iSufttce it to mV that SO unjus¬ 
tifiable is that war now seen to have been, that almost by common eminent it hn& oomo 
to be described as u the iniquitous 11 AffgW n war. 

So pmtound, mcireoviar, were the miBgivinga of winch the I’ligliah C^ibhict were 
COnKcioilSL 03 to tlua groumdu of that war, that they did not dare praneut the papers to 
Farliji ment In thair mbegdty, but deli b mutely garb led the dispatchra of Sit A leuin il-nr 
Burttes, the envoy at Cnbul, to give a caLour of j ibititlcution to their COUM&, T ha people 
of Indie wars no more rcapons-i hie for that war than die people of New Kealand ■ and 
yet wht& they inquired not only to furnish, ftS in all those, wars, the life lost therein, 
but i j very shilling of ths coat, to Shu very tost thrilling, There bars been a giCftt 
dr*l of dispute OJ to what amount the war veitlly cost. Some have CEtimatfiil it et 
l2Q,nrtD,O0GI. sterling, I myofilf looked ctoeely hito tbo mutter wmu juar* agt^ and 
arrlvod at the ooncluoion, thu,t before Uin laat Sm-rCa of the war dEsapV-uted ftwn Ow 
Indian liulfmce-ftltefit the sum amounted to atomcr 4G,0OO,OOC*h than liU,000,000^- icw 
bear in mind that the people of India were usable to meet that cost out of their 
revenues, and had to burrow heavily fcu defray ic. Well, if you take tha lowest esti¬ 
mate of tho coat, £O,G0O,OD9b, and add 5 per cent, interest for the twenty-eight ye&K 
that havfl passed away, tha 'amount which that war has CCflt your feUow-SUbjetts m 
India, principal and interest togeLher, 13 just SHl,Db£i,U0Gi. 3lerS iug. I Osh as 
honest men, whose debt that reuliy 18 ? Our a or theirs? You know how unjiiatihable 
t))@ war wU, and how, from firet to lest, it waB the doing of this natji^Jl it & n d yut we 
make India fumifib not only the army that perished in the invasion, baL every smiling 

* TUrari CammKtss, 1S31-5. val. Li., App.j p. 1E-0. 
f he cor :t Oo ifcv, LflM, App., IW-lfl, 
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of the CQ&t, from ita commencement fn its clusei; find when dio WAs forced Id borrnw 
money to defray the Tost outlay it entailed, we even refused tho national guarantee to 
Utmblo her to lMrjtow at B par cent inutead of ft I 

That I may not detain you, I pnxa. Over eilr China wars, tho last war in Bumah, 
Mid the Persian w—ecinoerrjing crory turn of which may the severest strictures he 
made upon tfoo conduct, af this country m apportioning the cost—littd wild simply gum 
U p tJia fiftJMcoen inShmow X have given of OUr directmis&ppiaprifltiGIlH from the India 
levenuca during tho short time we have ndmintalorcd them :— 

Friaarpcif AmONfll, witt Interest at 5 Per Obt 
1757 War Affinal; the French in the Carnatic f estimated at 

^OOO.OOCM.) - - .. .. .. . .. . : £160,000,000 

17^3 Private cxec-tiene owing from Bengal, 1707 to T7B3 (esii- 

n»ted at Efli.OWjOOflO .. .1,200,000^00 

1757 to ISOS. Dirtct appropriations by the English Crown wider 

Act ofPiirHamaBt (5,130,000?.) ... ♦, - + d.S0 h CQO F CI0fl 

l£3i Fast India Company, for abefitkai of their trade L 

(15,000,000?.> .. .. ■.- - 7&,000,000 

1707 to ISSf, St UcTeno^. Bonooolcn, (fee. (lOjCK/O^DOi. to 

1^,000,000?.} . . .. .. -. ., .. ,. 100,000,000 

J BOO-S. Camncat or Ccvloru Cape of Good Hope, && (4,000,000?. 

in 1 m) ., „ .. .. . 35,000,000 

1840- 1. The Aflfgban War .* ., „. + , .. ,, ., .. 80.000,000 


£3,100,000,000 


Fabulous os the amount Appears, I m persuaded that it falls very far short of the 
igilI measure of our wrongfet eiactiun a from that country. For I have talam no 
Account of tha Cc'iupn.ay& qiYidaadg drawn from ita revenues undor the protaaoe that 
they wciti earned in trade. rnr of tha high rate eF interest at which the Company over 
burrowed, nor of the nu mberlesa payments made year by year under the head of flume 
Chargee. which ought to bavo ijgen homo by then country. I have giveu simply a few 
of the grosser instances of our wan t of consideration for the people of that country, 
and you see the okacst fabulDua sum they mneant to. The Home Charges proper 
have all this while steadily augrauatisd, and tha amount of Family ItemitlancGs, tilt 
they reach at the prsseni moment 12,000,000!. to 1 ( 1 , 000 , 000 ^. sterling a-your,* tha 
annual punalty wh ich the pcoplu puy for the establishment of fimeign rule in their 
ennatry. It is impassible far ine to enter upon any detailed flsajaii nation of them 
hare, but I may say that, from the your 1757, when Bengal virtually Hell under our 
dominion, down to tba present year, the sief amount of wealth transferred from tint 
country to this under the head of Homo Charges ami F amil y fiemitconocs has not 
fallen ilmrt of 100,000,0001. sterling, and wore interest compiled upon the amount, 
the figim-B would scorn too extravagant for statement. 

And now let mo point out the effects which these enormous abstraction r of capital 
from India had upon that oountry. It ig barely twenty years, then, since the eouditiou 
of ita meases evorywlrora—a- onmlitism brought about directly by the» eEiwtiono—wog 
so abject as to excite the deepest atiwmi on the port of evexy nran who understood what 
that Cfinditiun reahv iraa. The puhlio mind of this cmiritry IB just now inter^tad in 
a COntspoadCnCU wlrich hua Jecent.ly tnhon pines in India between die Supreme 
Gnyomeut arid owlfliu uf itu (hfeciolt op the eumparativo naerita of British and nation 
ftdminjfltiatlQD in India; and upnn the whole the eon'eapondonK may he regaxdml h.s 
favourable to ourso! voa. The inquiry hapuunu to ho made ot a aiCuneot wlvjn the 
tendency of our shnvp-sigblcd and purel y BJiiith adm Luistration Iras obbu eCara tarseted 
in the roost einguluv manner by events tor tiro occurrouee of which wo can elni m uo 
credit whatever, and bnt for Which I all anti n-fic-d thm'D would have 'beea bat One 
testiruonv tn-ilay of the ColfmoituUs shuiatar Of enr rula. Tlia events to which I refer 
ana fis diacoyery (jf the gold.iiclds of OolifflMrfa and AuatmLia, £ho eEpansiunof tljo 
opium.trade, tho Crimean war, the Mutiny, aad, above all, the lute civil Wan in 
America. Tiieso are events for wJilrll I suppose tbs must patriotic of EngllstimctL 
will admit we ore entitJud to take uo credit, while nothing ta mum certain than thos 
we owe the rreEeat materfel prosperity of British Iudua almcaL wliolly thuteio, 

* KuL£ >, t- 
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I first lsoided to India in I 847, and I weII remember the shuck which jkt com- 
placancy sustained st fto&ihg Myself followed along the Fwuah jmd with the impm- 
cations uf a poor naked, fakir, who cursed mu and my nation “ by bis gods IF for having 
leduC&d bit rnun try to pauperism. Tie burden of hits Etory wub tli.fi t since OUr coming 
Wc bad drained the country of every silver rupee that it contained. Looking betek 
upon the pons fellow 'h gtm-y^ with more insight now than I bid thou into tbs onnUitlon 
of his times, I u,m compelled to avow my belief that the effect of nqr rule bad been 
precisely what be BO paaeiourttoly affirmed With OaiM and <jnr»i. How this crime no 
pass is LLOW well understood by Indian economists. The disappearance of eh, Ivor, and 
consequent depression of the whole agricultural class Of tbe country to a oimditinu af 
abject dcpuudonca upon tbs enwcor or native fcankor,. was ills result' partly of tbs 
oh outgo of administrative system introduced by ng, under which wo toasted the ] and 
tsvcuum in silver, where, under onr n &e lit: predecessors, it bad been taken In kiwi, 
*nd partly of tdlfi giant Oy steal of absonteeiEm by which our rule Was unavoidably 
mrirfcedr India nan obtain si Lyot, to provide her people wish ornaments and to 
replenish her wastefhl currency, on ly by her expmts pf produce t while those exports, 
under onr rule, were so largely absorbed by out Enactions, anil by our iystem of 
absenteeism, that her imports of bullion never kBpfcpaee with the growing necessity 
for thorn * Our fiscal system, moreover, threw ten times the work upon ±he cur¬ 
rency Which it over bad done before, while tbe neotSSitiks of a foreign rule, and tbe 
wrongful to Botin na of that rule, absorbed 80 much of tllO CEporte of the country bS 
made an impoEta-tion of bullion upon tbe required ecaie impOiSibhs. Tbe resalt was 
th&t prices everywhere fell tn a-paint which milqocd the aglisultlliat JOaSSCS to the 
most ahjoct wind t; a ccudiiLun from which She pmvidanco of Qwl atone, and not tmy 
Etatagtnanship cf ours. Juts redeemed them. During the drst half of the present cen- 
tiiry prices of product fell heavily, and the puried of their recovery :* exactly 
coincident with the discovery of the gold-fields, tbe Springing up in fCnrope of a 
demand for now exports, oil-seeds, hemp and jute, through the Hussion war, tbe expan¬ 
sion of the opium bade, and the totL'iuudiuasy prices paid for cotton since tho year 
Ififil. IVe owe to these ovnnis, I say, that upon a review of ottr administriiLiOn wO 
ere abla to-day to rseuiivb a somewhat xanSsuriag tone.t 

But wlmt was tbs result of that rule tWonty years ngo? And to what bad it 
brought tab people everywhere? The tcstunany Ie, I buLieve. as unanimous ag it i& 
sickening. Instead of our'rule contrasting favourably wiih native ruin, It wan a blight 
upon ovary province to which it reached. Tine revolution which has taken place is 
one of the most eKOTtordinary and unlooked-for events of mod urn history. No thanks 
to us, however, for tins eisnugo. Our system is the very anma to-ilfiy that it WftS then, 
find baa the same pauperism g tendeLLCLUB, The check which tbe country hits sustained 
wi thin tire lest two years, since the cessation af the Ami ricm war, ilimm pSnkdy the 
eld causes at work still. Fot two yam past, under tile heavy ilrahl of the Homo 
Charges, and cur system of fthflenfeHism Absorbing some 15 or ifi millions of esporia), 
all power tu import silver has boon lost, and it is hard to aiy when it wiil reappear, 
Tlitt rnpee, wliiah for many years bad been worth about 2$. in escbnnge.has fallen 
month alder month for the ioat two ycari^ till it is now huioly worth la r The 

prnsparlty of fmlia depends npo]! her ability year by year to supply htoself wiOi 
blIvbf In our market^ for sbe, producer AO no htnAclf, ai id her Comtncrca must stagnate 
end decay if our ruLe proven Ls the nathnd (Kpansio-n of lifir currency, the tOpfttr uf Its 
■waste,, and the current wear ftud lose of the oiTiamenta of of p*ap!o. 

I cannot bring myself tu LcJlavo that India under our ]n)e will ever again tread tbe 
hitter depths ahu ima trodden in the ps^gt, but it auffiount ground of ahsrjtn that jlu; 
CauaeB Of tilat misery eitet in greater force to’day thou tbay avor did. 

The condition Of wretched ness, into which British India had coaie about (ks yoar 
l&4Ct-‘1847 id almost indescribable. Allow mu to direct yaur attention to EOAIU pictures 
which have been left us of tli$ period. £kvn& of yun tv ill mm Ember a series of letter^ 
which appeared iw tho Caloutta press about tko yttr IS37, under lAini l-Vna- Bentinckn 
udmirifatratioD, cuncsming the character of our rule. The letters created a profound 
sensation every where. TQ& veil of our self-love was rudely torn aside, and the ^rio- 
cfpks and eifectfl of our rulu laid bfttt by one whose eyes were opened to Urn lasts. 
The author of thsoo letters pmved to be the Honourable Frederick John Shorn. E*L 

* ' Eojrtfcjy ChJiTteTly £avl*W r J A firth lflEl. Hrpnrti, |S4 S—fins 1 1 rulli tcir.pSElV, pp. ai-L 
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that time Judge <jf the Cavil Court of FiiffukliJibai Setno trf you aro probably fatnj] w 
with the letter. I «w» do no nuns than read to this, assembly a passage or two from 
their ftuoeludtng remarks 

“ More than seventeen years have elapsed sincn I first landed m tins country; but 
on mv armed* and during ii rsridejioe of about- a year in Calcutta* l well rucnlleet the 
aula£ comfortable, and settled couTintjun which in thoee days existed in the minds 
of tilt English population,, of the blessings conferred on tho natives of India by Uib 
establishment of the Kngliah rule. Our tup priority to tlio native Govenmiuuts which 
wo had supplanted ; the excellent system tor the od ministration of justice which We 
lied introduced; our laodcrattoo ; car anxiety to benefit the people—Sn short, tmr 
Tirtuas oF every description—were descanted OU as go many estahliaiLcd truths, which 
it 'iVicb hsmay to ountrovrit. Occasionally l remember to h:tw heal'd some hints and 
assertions of ft contrary nature from somn one who had spent many veare in Hit interior 
of til a miUntiy; hut chofilorm which was immediately miflod and thundered on the 
brad of ibc unfortunate individual who should piosmnc to quCutiou the established 
crucd w 08 almost snfQdjfimt tc appal the boldest 

Jl Lilrn IU03t other young men who had no opportunities of jntletng for thciliielves, 
it was blit natural that I el j on Id imbibe the sumo notions: to which IflAy he added the 
idea of the univnuifil depravity of the people, wlLioh was derived from the same fcoureo, 
Being appointed to the Upper Prov in ocs, shooting and other boyish reerBationg occupied 
fjh much tiino on the voyage up tilt river* tliftt I had 1 ittla leisure for ohspi'vation Or 
inquiry which could lead to any change uf opinion r unfortunately,, I imagined that 
m nthin^ interesting or iuEtmoltve could be gained ftntn any ccninmanioa-Linn with thn 
piarpEo, ftriclj like tha gonorulily of my coTtuliymcn* supposed even the most intelligent 
native to be inferior in an Euglidimuu, though Lis mlucation lied been on the lowest 
possible seals. 

“ For a year or two longer I entertained similar sentimente* and possibly might 
Lave returned them to tbs end of my sojourn in India, had E continued lav mode of 
life at that period; residing at- a large English station, esewiatang entirely among 
mv countrymen, and holding no inure oomraunicfttiori with the people of the country 
tlom the actual demand of business required, But* fortunately for myself I was sent 
to reside alone for some months at BulLundubi'n, nn ont-station, where I had little 
inteTcpums with Europeans, and where I wad necBflsitoted to Lave rcoourso to tho 
opinion b of lcspeetfthle natives* from utter inability to farm a judgmen t on many of the 
cases which were brought before me. In tike mean time, for my own convenience* I 
Ladl mads somo progress in the longnnge, so that I was able to communicate with the 
people without the aid of an interpreter* 

'■ Freni the Intercourse which thus took place, I wag enabled to perceive the errera 
and absurdities of ray former notions, and om-n di covered that, though the natives 
were of a different race and complexion from ourselves, there were among them men 
of respectability and worth; and that* with regard to their own country and conecmi-. 
many of them were very well informed, I also reflected m the expediency of ]iot 
depending wholly upon such aid; that it was the duty of those in official situations 
to make themselves acquainted with ilia customs of tlie people; and on the very poor 
character a man would receive ter intelligence if, on mtnmjna to ^England lifter many 
years' nadrlonoo, be were uuuMn to give any account of it 3 ftobira or of the peqp-fe- 

U 1 oil don, you red, therefore, to aapriro a more! intimate acquaintance with the peop'e, 
and becoming mote familiar with tliudr habits, thou^btsL and opinions (which t sooft 
Ibuild them willing miough to oOmmursiisitB I perceived a strong feeling of disaffec¬ 
tion towards tlie British Governmira^ and a dishke to tba English themselves ns a 
nation* a^ul, generally speaking, isnlecd, aa Individuals* This unprenatou insinuated 
itself by dcgltea into rny railld* which mifc naturally by no means dhtpciEed to l'cceive 
iti ftU my previous oonceptiong having producLd idEoa and opinions quite of a contrary 
nature; atdl, it was 60 iviiifctoniiLy ibreed Upon rny notice-, dirsctly or iudi rectly, tlrat* 
iu spite of myself, tho convictinti wo* irresbitiblc.’ 

st Thig being the casse* oa attempt to discover tins reasons for such sontimentg on 
the part o£ the native population woa the natural m&ult. TV T idl-fenadod cc-inpiainta 
of opprsosion and eitoitiO'n, on the part of both GovornniGUE and individuals., wore 
i-minnerahle* The question tJran was, why. With all Our high pmlCHHiunfl, were not such 
0vila radresynd? TtlLB, however, I was nlBSurod wfts imposstblfi under the Biisting 
systotn ; and E vrn$ ttoig gradually led to an inquiry into the principles and practice of 
ifit British-IndLon Adcoini sttation* Frooccding in lliis, I aoou,ibnud myself at UO toes 
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to understand the feelings of the people both towards onr Gcvevuiimnt and to ourselves, 
It would have been astonishing indued Lad it bsea otborwiiiD!. Tho fundtaaeivtal ^rijs- 
Aipis of tht English had fri-wti f-3 (ta whole Indian nation iti ctanf possible 

tua^, iu the interests and tosejf^s of ihfntaeivcs, Tlity have been taxed to tba utmost 
limit ■ every aaereg-gTO province, as it LaS laden into Out pcssessj&U* Lae been made ft 
£eld for higher exaction ;: and it Lae olwayA been OUT bouisE, Low greatly WO Lave raked 
the revenue above that which the native rulera were able to extort. The Indiana Lave 
Leea excluded frnm every honour* dignity* or office which the lowest Englishman 
could be prevailed upon to accept, while our public offices* and* os we ore pleased to 
□all them, court# of justice, Lave been ainb&flf every species of villany* fraud, chicane* 
oppression* and in juatLee; to aucb an extent*, that men who have been robbed of their 
property, and whose r elutions Lave hem murdered, will often pay large gums to the 
police to prevent investigation, from the drnad of being comneEksd to attend one of our 
courts, even in the Chatucior uf a prosecutor or witnoae,“ 

* * * * * * + 

■^The nummary la* that the Brifciali-Tndiim Government hng been, practically* one 
of the meat extortionate and oppmasiva that ever oxjgted in India; cue under which 
ipjontlce hue been, and may be committed, both by the Government and by individuals* 
provided (Le latter be rich to ftli almost unlimited extent* nud under which redrew 
irnm injury Iu almost m lattainablo ; the eonsequouae of wind] i S* that wo arc abhorred 
by the people, who would h ail with joy. ajud instantly join, the standard of any power 
whom they thought atnoug enough to CTOCisiou our downfall Some acknowledge tide, 
aad observe tliflts it is the unavoidable result of the imposition of it foreign yoke. Thai 
thia ie conectre-pirdiug a Government ra>tidn eted on the prlndpleg wh-kb have hitherto 
actuated ug ig too lamentably true [ but bad tl ie welfare oj' tl ia people been cur object, 
ft Very different course would have been adopted, and vsry different moults would have 
Ibllowcdf for. again and again 1 repent it* them is nu tiring in the ciiuumaianus itself 
of our being finvugners of different colour and faith that should occasion the people to 
Late ns. We may thank onrselveo for having made their ffcciinga towards ua what 
they ora, 1 '* 

Now such was the judgment upon our rule* Geuflomen, of one concerning whose 
competency to form an opinion there never boa been, as 1 buLk-ve, a doubt, Mr. Shore 
was a member Of the Bengal Civil Service, and ltd iksei'ibes the effects of Our rule on 
that Aide of India. I must trouble yon with some further testimony* and T Mm it 
from the other side of India. Here* thou, U o description of what our rule had brought 
Westrjm India- to about tike same ^period, from the psn of Mr. &aville Marriott, one of 
the Commissioners of Itevenne in the Deccan;— 

’ £ Eor many yL-exs past I have* in common with many others* painfully witnessed 
their decline [the people]; and mere Especially dint part of the COilimuulty winch hag 
emphatically been atyioti the £ sinews of the slate'- - cbe peasantry of India. It is not 
a single, but a combination of causes, which lma produced tine result. Koma of tbesa 
are, end Lave been from the beginning* obvious to those who Lave watched with 
attention the development of the principles of our rule in rclutkm to such a& have 
been superseded—became blended with uur system—Or sue opposed to it in practiced 
effect. Others are less apparent, and sums complex; whilst another class of the dee line 
may possi bly be involved in obacu rity. 

i£ It n & eLflrtling, hut too notorious a fact, that though loaded with a vastly 
greater absolute amount of taxation, and hamsserf by various aevoiu acts of tyranny 
and orprtgaion, yet the country was in a stale of prosperity under the native rule* 
When compared With, that into which it has fallen under the avowi-dly mild sway of 
British administration. Though, in stating the aubjeoh 1 have uaed tiLC expression 
* a vasrtily greater absolute amount of taxation,' yet I would beg to bo understood as 
being fnllv awar$ tboae terms mnat be treated in a qualified sense. since it is manifest 
that, relatively viewed, a Smaller mllnericiil amount cf tiiiatitin may, with reference to 
the means uf payment, be, in point of fett, more burdCniiOiiae than a much larger 
where the resources am moro sudoguato to the obfeet. But, in the particular case in 
paint, it is, I believe, ability width hoa diminished \ and that, too, to many grades 
below the proportionate full in tba pecuniary maount of £&cal demand. To the 
peauuiaiy injurious result are also to be added the many lmfEivoumble eii’cnmatancce 
in so par able for a time fiom a ibreicn rule, in elucidaticn of the position that tine 
country ia verging to the lowest ebb of pauperism, I would adduce a fact prsgnaut 

* ■IjsLturn mi JiyJ'.aM AETaLtS,' vol, ii.. pp-. 5-1T-20. 
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wEth □□nBiderationa of the most serious importance.—unmcTy, that of Into ynuTa a Sorgo 
puitinn of tliO public revenue bos been pftld by encroachment upon Uia capital a/ the 
country. Email though Ghat capital i& hi Jlaelf. I allude to the property Of lbs pedantry, 
which crodt** of personal nriiwneuffl of the procicaia mafcala and jewels, convertible, ag 
ooonnans require,, to pmikeLble nuqHses, and tccfumnodotioiifl in agricultural pursuits, 
Timaf frequently ill the ahftpe of pawn, Lill the object lias been attained. I feel certain 
that an cXOmtnatia,n would nsbililish that ft considerable shore of this and otliflr 
property, even to catife arid toiaeLold utensils, bos been for ever alienated from it* 
prtprietflre to muku good the public revenue. In addition to thla lametiiablo evidence 
of poverty is another of squat force, to be seen in &U pii'ts of the country, ia t:io 
nuniereua iudLcidnsilg of tho above class of the community waudcL'incr about for tho 
Cinplovmeut of hirelingH, which they are glad to obtain evire for tbs moat scanty 
pittnn^. In short, almost everything forces tie conviction that we have before ug w 
mrrewing progress to nttcr pauperism/" 

all. ManEot^a teatimaiiy seensa to have been otmcurrOttt wLLIl that of every Other 
offlcflj- of Lie State, Mr. Glbeme, after an uh^nce of fourteen years from Gufiffhit, 
returned to it, an judge, in L< Everywhere," ha told the Oonuuonsf Committso del 

Cotton Cultivation in IkiS, be remarked dctcriuratmn, fiUfl— 

,J I did not ges BO many of t)ie mors weralrlly classed of Lbe nftlivca. The aristocracy, 
when weflrfli bad the country, usrd to havo IhaLi-giiy curte; horses, and atteudsiuts, 
and ft great deal of finery about them, and there sodflllfid to ho an absence of ftll 
thftt. ", . The ryots ftll complained tliat^tllcy Lftd ftftd inOucy once, hoi they bad 
none now . 151 

in a private letter, dated 1043, " written by it gentleman high in the Company’s 
service, lh and qunted in 0 pr.mphlat puhlisbad In uS 1, lllO decay of Guzeraf U thus 
described 3 —■ 

|L Many of the best f&milioH in the province, who were rich and well-to-da when vre 
cams into Guzerat in 1007, liava now scareflly clothes to their backs. , , „ Our 
dsna-unla in money on the tataalidars arO mum than tb rCO thned Vi'tafi they original |y 
puLLl, iV LI tout Otic single advantage gained on their parte. Pnrhcs from whom tiny,' 
Im-ve boon KUnpeUfid to borrow at ruinous rates of interest Cuforred their demands 
by attachment of their land and Tillages ■ thus they siELk deeper and draper in debt. 
Without tliO chance of Esctricaling themselves. What, then, nrast become of their 
rising feiuLliee?” 

ConfjCTning Bengal, the ‘ Friand of India J Wrote in 18b3 as fhllflWa!— 

No one has aval attempted to contradict Ike fact, G! iftt tile Emnditiou of the Bengal 
peREHT.t is admost as wretched ond degraded ftja it is possible to cmictlvo; living L]i the 
mast miserable buYuh efcirecly dt for ft dog-kenncl, COVorcd with tuttenid rfigS, and 
unable, in too many insUreeea. to procure mo-re, than a dingle wool a-day for himself 
in id family. The Bengal ryot Imows nothing of the most ordinary comforts of life. 
Wa Hptftk"without exaggemcion when we utfirm time, if the reel erindition of those who 
miso the liarveat, which yitldu [a revenue ofj between three and four millions a-ycur, 
was fully known, it would make the eor.H of every one who board thereof to MngEo" ,h 

Now, Sir, I wish thmngsfemhly to understand that inatoad of being eiecp(iori;al,thIs 
testimony ag to the condition of tlie people under our rule ia but. an epitome of unt- 
vpteoJ opinion twenty-fivo ycais npo. Here ore to bo 3001 the li'gi tiulfthi and direct 
eHccts of tliot iirle—a ahsidv narrowing <H progi^^g to utter pauperism " in every pto- 
VeUcS of tliC Clupirfti And I tAf w 6 owe tha vjutc i oipmvejuent of Ifltc yesifs not to ftliy 
re diral changes of our ndministratiTfl sj-stem, but to the good premtloncc of God, that, 
stooped In to avert the ruin our sclfishncEa wna working, I could detain you here tHI 
iftidoigbt, were It nccessory, with LeBtimany of. the lyune ordetr* And I lay stress 
upon this tact, that I may administer a wiiolnaamn ohack to the dftngcreue conclusions 
into winch Sir John Lawrence's eorrogjondtoco with Sir KicboKl Temple &ud others 
are calculftted tn hotmy tiiig countrv, Co net flatter your.golveE that it is the enlighted' 
merit of our rula tiiatluia hronght ftbout the cumparativo ja'ngpfiity whiE'h British India 
at tins moment happily enjnyg, Tlie dilCCt tendency 'of that rain is to pauperize the 
people, not to enrich them. Vi r e may sum up thii cldef udyuntagui it cun boose m the 
flbittiuETit tJiFLt under it tlie people are protected from foreign invasion and frCTQ mil 
war, Ha must be a hold man wire will offlnu Ihftt OUr admkii&tmtinn of jugciee, police, 
revenue or anything else eh the country, wr-j htd^f had in any respect whatever 
bean equal to average nativa rule, Nor, Sir, may we plead that wo were iguoiwt of 
tha ten den eiua of oar rule ? Th™e tondemucs wore disocrutid very early in its history, 

♦ See ia panknlar' tuSaaL^i Review,' 1B14, py. inS-sit. Also Mack^^' W^Lara JiidU, r iflaS, 
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and. pressed Willi singular vigour upon tbs rojiBcicnre of the oouutty, Ilanlll v kail, the 
Eewauen uf Bengal oniuo into OUT hands, thae tha nature ot" the Government we were 
W&GltLuup wM fully expoMsd and siF* ruinous toudenei bh pointed out in the mutt forcible 
lermB by Do vf. Boil; liurI ds, anti other*: and their gloomy anticipatiorig were F nltill i.fi 
to Ate letter, 

th-ow, Sty, I was in lutlia when the mutiny of ten yeare ago brtjko out, and f well 
remeiuhLH't.. e ehouk Whidli it -txMiHaioi tjg tl -our uatiuuali ea mp Latency, I'or the Jara t tew 
I) tout lie thti popular account of it was thig-—that We bad been living in the midgt of 4 
jeet) of togere 41 1 bating for our hlncsl, and, Uut dUspCctiU^ Uibet nature* Lad cdaiferrert 
upon them a rule ifrr tuo paternal and gentle for tiluIf nature. If I had tune to du ao, 
I could iltuH ti-.±te juy gtutemont hy qumaLiutis fiiwn Iho puriodiisil literature of the 
time, which would p&inftdly surprise you. Our role had been too good for the 
Tunrivea 3 henceforth, we wore to rule them with a. rod of iron. A little Inter the belief 
waa everywhere inculcated thdE our Sufferings were bot ft Uivine ctLastLseuiOLLE for 
our cowardly failure to eoutesj our Christianity more openly befoie tins people, and 
thu Government was cuinnumdoil to fiSSCfl ite faith, left it oifend whom it might. 
With hetEiir insight into the true oiuigeu of that terrible rebel Lioa r I ventured to 
SUggteb that 1 .Ur llllu perhaps, niter aJi, hftd nut been quite aa aingle-mlnded as we 
thoQgki; lid cl in Lfciu CuIlliuuk £>f tins old 11 Bin iinh ifcy T fmwi a I griT-fi tiic- fullest und 
hrtU - LiusL aUjiprut to (he j>ul.icy of tliu iate Ire-tl Chi in li ig., You most not usds men like 
Wfr- Marshiuajt, remember, for its causes; they ore tuo deeply Implicated in iho 
policy that produced it to be listened to vviili respect I will tell you wherein the 
xiryngth of that terrible movement lay. Our iucisiaioit enmtiotia upou the Indian 
treasury had driven the Indian GovenuUflufi to its wits' end tor resourccR, The 
Affgh&u war ill parth-clar, with its of outlay Jinit brought, about that 

itatoof u okronio dedeit "with which it h;i 9 been tbu futhien of tire English preas 
until lately to reproach us. Wad, as tile resources df the Indian treisury Failed, ilia 
Government began to coat its eyes upon the treasuries of the indL-paidcirt Huttos of 
Indio, tbs terriLories of its niitiw allies.* Every other ocuislileruLioia of good govern- 
roent was suhtud mated in those days to the incitsisL: of the revenues end no man got 
any praise r.s n Government oi'tota; hut the loan wins could squeeze tin moat money 
ont of Ids charge. The resuLc was iliat we ouiuc uL last to 1 h^ oocuniitted to a daqi^imte 
struggle with thu prinoea and private laudholderfl of the country for their pOaeisiHionaL 
Upon one pretext or another every native State in the country wnu held liable to lapse 
to ua; winle cm Act waa dehberaiely passed in Southenr India ^ the Aet IX, of 1651) 
to entoia ilaffafa ty Itjaa hi all the private freeholds (Emims) of tllfl country* I wish 
here, again. [Idle I h<ui time to cHtaldish tide short hut ti'utijfnl aumunu-y of the chubs; 
of the icbeUicni by irefereueu to authorities. I run tpeaking, howo^ ur, within tbs 
hearing cf gentlemen, who know tlio truth of my anuiemcnte. The mutiny was 
undoubtedly brought to a. iiEad by the greifc®d eurtrldg^ but the strength of the 
movement Jay III the fuut Lhat the whole otniutry WHS pn>b)U)ltlly dlsrltiwted to our 
rule, land uro wonder. 

Now I suppose it Will bo admitted that EIlu suppi'tefcduu of that rebellion wag a 
matter of viral importance to this country, quite i;b mucJ] eO its to tire people cf India. 
We nrs nearly bU agiced a£ to its caused, and that it WflJB we and not they who wers 
to bEiune for it. 

Whut than in equity euu he mere certain, Elian thnt the cost of suppressing the 
outbreak aknald ho borne hy those hy wLujisu nausnile it W 0 fc occasioned t Let it Iju 
well undoratund that tiieie D isd lunger much onntrowcrey eg to its COUOe& Thu 
Engiisii Governmeu t of the day was. committed to a course of .spoliation of high antf 
low. On uud pretext or another uur treaties with the ::nt:vs princes of the county 
were violated, tUnt WO might BUbu their pAsCfltikina; whiio Euum cnaimiasioncr.s worn 
Eweepingi as wilhahCaom, ^ill the plivute freC-huldd nf the country into the Govern¬ 
ment tretteurled. It was Impossible all this while, remember, io sscoure a heftriug for 
any manonstrvuico that eame fiorn Indio. Every petition presented to either LonJa or 
QanumonBt woji treated ai tso mud) waote-pper • &nd when at iastft rebellion occurred, 
wo bound Alb vvhole cost of ita geppreasio]!, 41^000,0001^ upon the ghoulders of the 

» Smi QaiEipbell'ti ‘ Imiii an it sliiinld be 1 f|>. tel [i. Slartay: ISIS. 

f XL Ja DcHjort ItnpaBsibLfl to ivnd wltteirt tewE til? npjipnt of tlm wpctciird Rannp pF JhauErc to the 
Ui'lbX! fff l.unlj to Ti!vr:r:i! ].nil nalLiLi'jKiu'b tlecfse for cliu aiiiueiuLiiH: of ter SbiLC. TliSAtipiHil was OevoT 
r.Tnci tanfeei Waal wonder tool us nrhuppy, wwln:att:l queen maosgioTFiL ms ^n K \bib within her 
teach ia ]fi5TF 5h.C aaterqnca Ely fell, award lu himd ugu:r.sl VS, aoitrir Oie walls of GwuUar. jlaiucc 
ww .1 incli'L of aJjitbisiL'ACiKi at Lbu niai* wa tcla-id EL, and btc ajLi.itoialsn was En act cf purr, r.u^-.a- 

jMjLu .li gL'OCd. 
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peopfe. But we reversed oux policy, and signed judgment againsti onrealvcg. for 
the debt in doing so. Wliul bod the loynl millions of such provtmcR? ab Madras, 
tbs Puniaub, Sciode, TJagpuor, to do with that rebellion, that they are now to pay ip? 
coat; while we, by whose rnimila ii was brought about refuse to touch tie burden 
with one cf ffUi bngurs ? Ifi It thus that this Christian people should govern tie poor 
dependency whose nuances are in i Is hands Eta a trwfli ? 

Before 1 2 dismiss thi? jrabjbch lot me once mote direct yarn 1 attention to a fiict 
ocncfirniisg tlaSs period, which ia ncfirly iBevedible. It happened Ubo-t & large jiarb o£ 
tki? debt of lO.flUOiWOL was: incurred just at the ti me when we were under tia panic 
of a French invasion hero, Thure wete no fewer thais IDO^OHJO- troops in India at tbc 
period, the depots of which, amounting to 23^0 men, worn in this country. Now. 
all through that panic those deptitfc formed a most important part of our national 
defences r and our etatosinCQ f andnempapef^ comforted thEmselves with their prewwa 
Lore, Can yon believe- it possible, then, that tlio whole coat of their maintenance 
during that crisis wan du’cnvit—ue the cost of tliese depdta ever is thrown—upon 
IndlLV. Upon the pretext that the regiments to which they bclongad were MTving in 
Indio f Oommont is, I think, rtJinfiweaary, Tine cost cf w defence from the Einnch 
J£m*u=<m-r was thrown upon the Indian, ryot, and ha is paying it ta this day. 

Tins suppression Of tlus mutiny ta generally estimated to have cost 40,000,0004 
a tor] mg | aid I will tel] yon what one of anr own load L tig St lato Era Bn said about it 
ndLflj' Ieti yenra ago. ''I tirnlr,’'said Mr. Bright, l< tbut tliQ 4U,(N)& h i}0[)4 which (he 
njv'ult- will no it ia a grievous burden to place upon Ihc people of India. It haa come 
from the mifjQiAimgement of the Pnrtimnaut and people of England. If every tana 
had wlmt Wu6 juat* no doubt that 40,iiM J [>O0l. would llaVC to bo paid nut of the tAXCs 
levied apon tiw pcopJo of this country." Tliat language ia ilog mine,. Gentlemen, hut 
that of one of your foremoE-t- statesmen in PiL-rlimuont, ou the Sth March, lB5t>, Is 
domes, therefore* to tbia—that, locking dm courage to face our own liabilities, wn 
place them upon the ahonhlciE of our dopaadoiteLOis. 

Wot content, moreover, with fastening this burden wrongfully upon India, wo 
have refuflod even tn put forth a finger to help thorn ta BUAtiiln it. The English 
Parliament has ever done what it plejisEd with the revenues of India, and yet, while 
do in" bo, has repudiated all respoiiMbility for the dabs which Lm resulted from ifa 
exanibna ALthough die debt is strictly an English liability, ao English Minister 

r t has had die courage to demand that this country should guarantee it. ^alhEluiOiiB, 
hows said, is blind, and eminently it Ls an in this eftae, fui the interests, of both 
countries demand that this guarantee oh all be given, And yet no Englusli Minister 
date pnapcea it ttj Paihamouh The nearest ap[iroaCli which hna ever been made to 
6UCh a piojEoeed was made bv Lord Stanley some ton yfiins ago, ill the course of the 
Eftst India Loan debate of l£b& r in the following terras 

1L Let mo now call attention to a topic which Ought to be considered eq ccnnontmu 
with tliia fcOlbjeet—the position of the English Excheii uer hi regard to the Indian debt. 
I aiU aware Iks uniform policy of tbe ParSiAinent and did Government of this country 
ha? betn to decline sdl responsibility in regaLd to Ikn debt of ludisL, which kaH been 
hafil to -be A great cl]urge only on the Indian sxdbequDr. Doalitlgwlth the presant state 
. of affiiir? 1 muy £aiy tut ailcs tluxt I ivrn not going to iDcommjeud tiny cliAUge in thAt 
policy. J IcnijiT well tlm alarm wJiinfc nnw aiich proposition wuold ercAtn, uuid I haow 
the refusal which It wuuld inEVitably rscaLve. L ut this is a (jusstiou which will wjaur 
again Etd again* Mid which Will have to be eensidcrad i:: tha future a£f woil as in the 
pre&CIit. Observing, then, that I dc not speak with rcfurancC h> practical action at 
present, I wc old ask the Hbitse actio;tsly to coneldur how far, locking at fho feet that 
Junto tho 50,0dn.C![l(h, baa been cmitiibutod by English capitaJisbij it wsidd be 
roomily poe&ible fer this oomitiy nitogcllictr to ropndiatc the IndrAU debt without 
ahakiag its own credit? I would likewise ishk the Hou&o to bear in mind ttiat if bvoe 
the idme ehotdd came when tha cetabUshed policy in this respect shall uudergu a 
change, emd when a naJtionol guarantee should lio given ibr those MahniUcs, that 

K ar&ntce woold opara-to to reduce the interest paid upon the ladian debt by no less 
m 750^001., or even 1,000,0001, which fame cl into a BinMug fund would go for to 
pay off the whde." 

Ihud Stanley speaks in guarded language, but his meainag is oleor; and ware 
tlie morality of the House of Gommoiie of & higher ‘order tluui it 19, HO man Can doubt 
that Lord Stanley would have propE)sed wh&t he plainly felt it would have been wisa 
Hiid right ts propose. In the same debate, Sir Charles Wood went tlic length of 
udmittong lF that we are in danger enough of being fixed with liability for Indian 
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charges,' h and added, m if we take away Indian reveu-ug by Imperial legislation* ws 
incur nat merely a mural but a positive liability/’ 

I have shown you how direct and immonge such mis&ppraprkiioilB bay? boen— 
and Sir Gb&rtes 'Wood here signs judgment against thin nation in the moat expiiait 
forms. The moral liability of this country for tbe Indian debt c&n admit of no doubt 
In the miml of any undid inquirer into the facta of ita history, and certain is it that 
that debt cannot l)g repudiated by US but At tho coat of tba dLEaclntian of tlie empire. 
It ti IlOw some years since the London s Times' admitted this fact in, direct terror 
and declarod tbit the acclivity of In.dion stock* "if not bucked by an Imperial 
contract* js ao far based upon tbe Imperial sway of Great Britain, tint it may ba 
assumed to be ritfa go long us wo have the power Of maintaining Our national 
existence*' 1 

This question again/' saya Hr. Lain n„ ■■ hug often been discussed, and, ihoHS aw 
strong arguments why* when England and India are practically one floneeru (Coi the 
lotii of out Indian empire cannot bo contemplated without a convulsion ’which would 
shake the credit of England OS well OS India), it Jo extravagant to pay 5 per cent* 
for Money winch might be readily bad At Sri per cent* Still, I do not r -think that, 
practically, tire time ja ripe for a proposal CO the House of Command to increase tba 
liability Of England by upwards, of J.fllljQQQ.QOtW.” Ill other words, LliO imarality of 
the House of Commons is at present of too tow an order to permit the hope of its 
acting justly towards ita great nnpendanoy. It is impossiblo for me, m this jiAper, to 
diflOBBB thU question bew ut lomgtli, but I lay upau tba table a iBercLorandum upon 
tbo subject, which t venture to commend to tba perusal of the members of thiE 
Association ,* 

Kow this port of my subject leads to a very important remark. The. views with 
Which Lard Stanley and Sir Gharlea Wood alike regwrded th 0 Indian debt, instead of 
leading them to a courageous, statesmanlike, and honest Appeal to the country to ho 
just towards its grout dependency, led to the sending out of the late Ml. Wilson 
formally to SCtLLo a financial policy SO narrow and ehurt-aightoil as to bG almost 
Wcredibid. Having eotuideiablc misgivings AS to tbe proper inerdtnee uf the, debt 
already iDDsned. in the uaine of India. and its Ability to susluiu it, it was now 
disoovored thatt.be rig I it policy to redeem our position was to lay down the maxim 
thatIndia must not borrow 11 at nJL While all other countries of tbe earth might 
borrow as froclv as tb ey pleased of English capitalists* even tar war purposes, India, 
the poorsbt of dram all, whose fortunes God kid given Into tbo hands of the wcalthiEiut 
nation of tbe world* wus to look to her taxes for the construction ovuii of the roads 
and tanks, for want ol' which the people, by reason of fhmme, were perishing by 
millions. 

I Liave the Fmji&factlou of remembering that while tbs press af India ami in this 
country fell down at onoa and worshipped die policy set forth Uodcr the great 
authority of Mr, Wilaon'E name* thfl ' Timos of India J dealt with ib&t polity OS it 
deceived, That was not the only blunder of the out-and-dried policy with winch 
Sir Charles "Wood furnished the late Mr* Wilson on Ins voyage to India; but it was 
the moot glaring and the most contemptible, 1 would speak nf Mr, Wilson with the 
respect due to Ida greet name, but in SO far as India was con earn ad his mission woe 
fraught with nothin g but. mischief, IIo came out with inttmetions to repudiate! tho 
Idea thafc Indift might expect any naaistunco from the Engii&h nation. I well 
remember the Budget apiiech of IfifcSd, in whieh WO W£To told, in tbo first place, that It 
would oat be far olle interest tu have tho debt guaranteed by the mother^ooutitiry; and 
in the second, that wa should be above borrowing of any one, end proudly rely upon 
£>ur own resources (the incomed&X In hi& pccket) far the YAH* works of pubifo improve¬ 
ment that wore needed throughout the onuntiy, Wcl L f tho policy so inaugurated hna 
been at riot] y foliowed dhiiO&t dowm to this hour, allbongb, happily, alLbolsof in it fo 
now exploded. Driving the eight yeiirs that havo intcrveiitd ainco tllAt period. A- 
large h- 11 t : unt (about &,(>[}(►, 0(lfi( r ) of Indian debt lias been extu ignis bed out of Indian 
taxes; and in one psauful way or another (by an niOOme-tuX ill part) WC have been 
made to epend hve or six millions a-year ujjou rooik and railroailsi, eleotvio telegraphs* 
tohki and ornate, while in tbia country it has been the height of financial wiadoui to 
build even our fortifications out of loans 1 TVas rheie ever perversity so duop ? Bceauee 
we have nofc had the courage to deal honegtly with the old Ind:au debt, therefore 
India shall not he allowed to eontmet any freab liability. If sue wants loads or 
railroads, 1st her build them out of tases* Nb matter that English capitalista would 

* jjatG Cl, p, aw. 
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gladly lead her what- iioqubv she wants at 3^ par cent. or d per cent., we fofce Uho 
money out of the peckels of £io people, vhert it is worth 15 per oeat, In any way we 
ran pet it, that the growth of a kirg* Indian debt may not- make the Parliament of 
England nervous and uneasy. Them h no Government on eurtli, which may with 
Buob propriety borrow meuey for works of public improvement. We have been ready 
anoaEii to allow India to borrow for the conduct of tJ.se wore our statesmen iwve 
forced upon her, that wt might evade the cost J but to borrow far puiposaS that may 
rHEcafl her own ohil dKm ™m pcrial dug by famine by the mi I lion, that ia nut to he 
heard. uf. The principle I have ever Ctmtaoded for >K eimpEy tide, that public works 
of a reprodwtfiva j) a time should be constructed out of capital borrowed in the cheapest 
roarlmt, while the late -Mr. Wilson laid it down no on axiom that ^ India muut nut 
borrow." Ilk accordance; with tbitf principle a great effort has been made, vtoi after 
year, to EURO by tniuitioD a flUrplUR revenue of six or seven millioua, to meet the urgent 
want of public works in the country. It hnn been a ruinous economic enor. Suroly 
It leguireH no elaborate proof that it h £|l1bi> economy to take money ont of the 
poebfttH of a people, wkure it M worth IS par cent, per annum, Otthlg to the RUftrtity of 
Capital aiuougift them., to invest it in pub! ic works, with indefinite loss in the tifloEler, 
when w£ may borrow for the puipciso as much at wt please Ot 1 Or o per 0 «it. in 
the English jo&rket. AH other nations, ns I lifcvC said, may borrow of Bugliiah 
capitalists OR much ns they please: India, alone is lo be shut out fLOHl them, aad forced 
to construct the cast works of public improvement for which she languishes,. out of 
driblets of wrings from her umurai LLicoanrj. 

The conversion of governments is a slow process, and I must foe allowed tn give 
you an Luatnucc or two of the .slownEss of the Htatc to apprehend the importance of 
uhe principle I moist upon. Take the mode of Unarming that has hocus followed iu 
tlie cnuatrcifition of tike new India Olfieo and the new la'osisport-sliips. I am not 
mining the Question whether Indue or England should have been made liable far these 
outlays, although 1 entertain a Yarv strong opinion on the subject, but simply point 
out how rainoiiE is the mode in which tho funds have been raised. In both ca^es the 
sama course has been followed. The money (1,500,0001.) iuu; been drawn from the 
Indian Treasury by menna of the Secretary of State's drafts. In ether words, while 
English capital jets would ghidly have loaned the whole lunoiuit upon the security of 
the Indian revenues, the India Office bfuj deliberately preferred to draw it from the 
Indian kutes. Such shaTtHightadjiKa is really amitE ing. It is not enough that India 
is TPade to furnish tire monoy with very doubtful propriety, but she is m&do to do ho 
in the nwr^t cppreRBivo fanti. "Whiio lnir people are perishing, as you ki inw, by tho 
million^ of conabtutly meurring faLniuC, that might be averted by judicious outlay 
upon puhlia warkn, we taka from tkdr treasury half^a-nrilliun sterling to put up a 
palace dvht thara in Howuing-Htifeet $ and a million mtue to build a magnlileoiiit Lrrn h- 
port duct in our coBtly dockyurihi. TTSlfi.t that l».i l L i o n ■and - a-h a I f would Jh&VO dona for 
any diswict of Iudin^ if invesLed there instead, Sir Arthur Cotton has told os. If 
ludin 7n\Kt pay for the India OrtieCj can we net let her sit as tenant at a rental of 1 or 
5 per cent, opwi the oulky ? If she jfitirf jfay for oar great English fleet to carry 
troops buckwards and forwards, is it too much to ask that we allow her to pay in 4 
mode less ruinous to her tEian by tlio abstraction of the principal amount fooin her 
narrow rejsnirccar' It is auiaaiug Jiow little iMigat Indian otatosmen show into the 
coudicinna of India's weifure. 

The NamoRia of aul tlnhoesfl, I soy once more, Is sura. "Wo have selfishly shut 
India, out ot' the haue-litB yhe might have derived from the resources of enr capitalists, 
and tlm result is tlULt wo kavo Reen nimultaneously a million of am feltow^subjectB 
parish of lamina in Ormit, while lIla very mROLiraog we have withheld have been diss ipated 
to the winds in the wlldout and most deinaiali^dng sehemes for increasing them. A 
lull and calm reviaw of the fiuauoial relati our of the two countries mu^t leave a very 
unpleasant Liopncssiun upon tlio mind of any poi'-Rou who is at aJ l sensitive to the demands 
of j Hat ice | and the Saucbiona wich which thane dem&nds are commonly enforced in this 1 
world in the history af naBfona, Thom i r no country on the face of the erubh whose 
leaponBibHitics arc su great, I bollevs, as cur owu r Tft’e have mere tight than other 
nations, and excuses whidL may be plsadod for tlicm cannot he pleaded for ouvHelvss, 
An a nation, moreover, we ate the cnnsaiE of mankind, and are never wearied of lifcLng 
up thestaadiLTd ofoliroWn nreteuaEans as the scnlo af other nations' Rttainmenta and 
dutieHr The lime is fast arriving when we niuat role our Indinm empire justly, or oea 
thfl onrl of r-H peaecfhl times therein. It is worse than useleE-a to shut ortr eyes to. the 
awakening of poli tical life Ihertan, evklenLed by the strides jt.g narive preB is making 
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ill powerful ami Sulelligent criticism nf all parts of mir administration. fy T e hafa bad 
read In this- chamber already, during tile short persnd of our existence, nne or two re- 
miX'fkaJjle pnpeiR from native geutlflmett an the very subject which I have brought 
before ytitt. Ar it is my own wiitingu mainly that have. given the impulse to native 
agitation cn this subject, t am mora con earned tbsm I might otherwise be in itg 
s-ttlemene. If I may bo permitted to advise the native members of this Association 
rf! to their future attitude, it is that while tIn.iroughly investigating the subjeri na 
patriotic men, and quietly wring their utmost to enlighten public opinion in England 
thereupon, they will leave its dircuMicra mainly to Engli shruen, thot they may not 
awaken prejudices, and moderate their sense of the wrong which has been done, by 
frequently recalling the great mom! and material benefits which India is now reaping 
from the existence "of English rule therein. 

0 Lir great cynical philosopher, Onilyle, telle ua that * + there is roloe thing DjVM£ m 
fill m ight,“ Sir, 1 ilgrOO that tltere is \ Only let us bowEU'H of a philosopliy which. 
WUUl d suggest the I’nCt as fin apology for oppressing the feeble. The consideration la 
elevating and ennobling, if we are conscious of using our might for the good of others, 
in humble imitation of the Divjhe benevolence: but it is a belief to be abhorred when 


au^gested as an apology for human selfishness, whether itt our own hchalf, or the 
behalf say of that Ll God-scni confederacy” of [slaveholders whom the gifa-t philosopher 
was bo much admiring dm ofhbT day. There hut one end of SUiTi philosophies— 
Such exhibitions; of “ Divum might "m this world—and the legem has been recorded 
ij l letters of blood in both LomisphcruE within. the last ten ye;ire for the warning and 
guidance of mankind. 


I hold it to he. impossible for any well-informed person upon the subject to bo at 
ease concerning the character of our rule in India hitherto. That we have been leea 
selfish, loss oxucting, than other nations would have been in our position (say onr 
neighbours, tile Dutch nr the French), may Lie quite true; that we are fulfil hue a very 
■wonderful mission in India, and that its future wulfarn would seem bo depend upon 
the maintenance Of Our Julc therein, is ulsn quite truu ; hut these considerations, 
however important, arc in no way sufficient to re-assuro any awakened oonulMjce. 

I am coming tg-ioy oaotlnsM, and I prefect it with die remark that whatever we 
do as to tlm naHt, we aboil never get right until, at nil custf?, we honestly examine 
the whole ii eld of our jmwwuii relaiinuii wi th Inilia, hut with a stedfa&t pnrpoge te bo just 
towards jlut nous. 


It ie jjOsflible that bhn praeticjJ cnueluaion of my paper Jnav seem to Ire some what 
illogical, when 1 state that I have nu intention of recommending restitution fur the 
past. The Etafemeht will possibly re-assure some of my hearers uuid diiappoint others, 
but I may satisfy both, perhaps, of the propriety of the course which I shall take. In 
fhs fxrac place, then, restitution is impossible- It is cunatimtly our wiaeat course in 
this World to forget nur wrongs; ail d instead of engaging hi a I iO| wless nnd imfotin g 
Struggle foe redress, to ooncautrute our efforts upon Hiruitug atuSGlvcs n gain St a repo- 
titiou of the wrong, Moreover— nnd I euunut tell yon how gladly I recommend tilts 
oonaideiftlmn to the careful regard of native gentlemen—the English Government 
would be entitled, I think, to plead a very important, if a very inadequate, set-off 
against any claim of restitution made on the greunda which T hnwa gone ever. _ 

If oar rule of ludiu ifl the pa&t hoe been m irked—as I confess with sLetus it has — 
by inceagant and umightenua e^agciyna from the ratOurceK of sts people, it has, OU tliO 
other IleukI, by a very singular Chance, bafu tJjs meaua of laying tlie CblneSKS empire 
under tribute to the peopla of India. I say Uotluug of the morality ur otherwise uf 
tbs opium trade, or ot the guilt or iunooeuec of tlaisO engaged in It. I simply point 
cut that it is Lhu British rule alone that has enabled the. people of India fei levy tho 
W'ljigUty tribute they uire nrimndly obtaining fmni tlie Ghluese, ami which fur soiuc 
time past itflfl amotintcd to 4,000 .onof. or S,i!fOO,yOlK. sterling a-yuar, Briuging, fur 
political rcnsomi, all the swa-board of India usuler our arnjvirs, wo have^ been able to 
prevent the export, of a single elifef of npium te China until it iiaid a fine (or export 
duty) of 60^. to lOOL into "ur Indian exelie quer. Thus, If th& Homo Ckargoa nf thiE 
country, on the one haud| drain the conn try of a heavy tribute, OU LllO oUter hand it 
is our rule alone that hag enabled India in turn tu levy a heavy tribute upon Chinn. 
Far mygetf, I believe it is Lhubpium ieVCuue tdone that hua Shved the eonuLry ijum 
aligolucr- ruin under onr cuntinUOuS exactions tberofrom. 

I lay stress upon this consideration, because, while insisting without reserve upon 
the truth of the indictment I have presented against my country, i t dues uoom to me 
wi™ an allow tlie opium revemte to be pie&ded aa n ground for elusing paat aeoounts, 
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That it 13 by a happy accident only that we have secured this important revenue to 
our Indian subjects, does pet, I ttonfc, materially make again at tlia plea. TJig wealth 
which is now pouting open tlie shores of India (and has biwn paining thereupon for 
many years) from this source may, 1 submit, be regarded as a eompdiKitiou, huwaver 
inadequate, for the exactiona wron^Mhy mad® upon the Indian treasury; since 
nothing is Dicjre certain than that it is our mb atone tJiuc Ms made tbs levying 0 f 
that tribute possible. 

1 present this fact to pit native hnaist® with the greater confidence, that the tam¬ 
per <m this country, uh evidancsd. in its Press and. in Parliament* has undergone so 
impnrbuii a change hum the mutiny, that the policy of tbt poet is ploinly doomed ainl 
near iis and. In the* circumstances it is fortunate, I think, that instead Of advising 
ou? native Mlcvi-subjccts to agitate for rea titution of the wet sums improperly drawn 
from India in the puEt, they may properly be advised ftoukly to accept the npititn 
re van no, which India derives teum our rule, in commutation of nil claims upon us 
for our posit conduct of ber finances. That revenue baa now* for several youre peal, 
reached the euornwua gum net of four to five millions sterling a-year; whito it differs 
from all ordinary sources of revenue in this vital respect, that it terms & clear annual 
increment to the national wealth of India, just as the tribute we felre from India is an 
annual increment to the national wealth of this ccuntiy. 

It then, so ter as the past is ooncensedj WO take the one HiS a set-off, however 
in&deqnate, against Ibe other, and direct all our attention to the future, I think we 
shall aum more pmoiiMll VfI«lom than by entering; upon any consto emtioLm of the 

E ub£ with a view to restitution, My recommendation than la thla; that, in roply to 
[r. Gladstone's atetensentAwc urge PavLinmant m ask for the appointment of a Eov&t 
Coinini&icu to inquire into the whole subject of the financial relations between tbs 
two KmnQifia, and tliat while establishing before that Cumuiissbn the grievous in¬ 
justice of those relationa in the past, we onetime onr demands to an equitable revision 
of the Hour Gh.iuges BMP cost upon. fndi& with a view to relievo her of such part o£ 
them os it is inequitable to exact, One of the brat conclusions of that OmniieioiL, I 
believe, would be, that the Indian debt* let the incidence of it rnmam where it might 
nboaLd be converted, With all practicable speed. into CiitiSCIi. This reform ajojm 
wnuld ease the Indian exchequer eventually by 1 , □Otl,D(H)f, a-year, though Ind i& were 
still bold responsible ter tire entire debt. I cannot persuade myself, however, that 
the CommiHBion would so bold her, "but that a very causiderahlfi proportion of that 
debt would bo declared, to be an Imperial and not on Indian liability at all. 

Then, again, I think snob a Commission would CErcaialy insist upon tbs instant 
disappGaraiiQB of the dividends upon En&t India Stock ffiiK),GDlto a-vetir) troiK the Home 
Charges, The exaction of that sum yror by year in tbs past bos been one of the most 
dlBMfldltobl* facts of our fin am: a. Again, in view of the immense ad van Sages which 
this country enjoys teem, the maintenance of British ruin in India, tba Commission 
would., I cannot duubt, insist that it taav oqnitahly be requi red to pay part of the owt 
of maintaining our empire ihare, instead of dsvolvi ng the whole, as it stow does, upon 
the people of India, My own views upon thin point am coincident with those of Col, 
Wingutfl, jmd I cannot tiprcffi them bettor tfian in bis own words :— 

“Tile Indian tribute, whether weighed ill the Scales Of justice, or viewed in the 
hght of eor own true interest. Will bo fuund to be at variance with humartity, with 
common F-nWi, and with the received m&xima nf oconomitul science. It would be 
true wlddoDQ, thou, to provide for tbfi toture payment ef such of tbs Hums OliargPH pf 
the Indian Government os lonlly term a Tribute out of tho Imperial csohequor. 
Those charges would probably be found to ho tho din'klunds on East India Stock; 
interest OU Ilomt Dnbh; 'die salaries of officers aud oEtOrblishmsntS, and efiet of build¬ 
ings connected with tli"? Iboiue GepurtmcriE of IIlu IndiniL Goveraui-unt; furlough, 
os id retired pay to mom bare of tbp Indian Military and Civil SoLviecs when at ham®; 
aiiarggs of ail dt&ariptbna paid in tbia country connected with Biltfab. troops weaving 
in India, eicept lot the purchase of gtorea to be eent to India, and a portion of the cost 
of transporting troops in and from India, In regard to the iivst lteie, it would team 
to be a tdr and most convenient arrangement tor the British Geverinuout to pay tho 
east Of chartering stops, ic,, for the tianepoit of troops to Indio, uud tor the Indian 
Govermnfnc to bear the cost nending them home again. In due, the tribute is 
made up ef such items of charge connected with th® GovernTneut C'f Iti dio, aa are 
ftpenl In this coTuntry, and fer winch India receives no miktorj&l equivalent In any form. 
T n defining ih e future fin sad el relations of India and Great Btitaia, it would seem to 
be a most just and equitable urTnngemciLt to require cooh oountry to fuiniab that 
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portion of the total Coat of government which jg expended, within Its Own limits and 
pass to the support of its OW a industry, Upon tina principle, Britiab troops octnalty 
serving in India would not hate to ho supported by this country, as in the eaec of the- 
cotoniF.g, hut would be pftid by Indian and only sue h officers a:i d men of Indian regi¬ 
ment; ns might happen 10 be at home Would be paid from the British cxcL eqner, 

' L Whet appear* to bo moat 'urgently required, in tho prcacnt disastrous condition 
of the Endian financea, is the appointment of a Eoyal CoimniSHiun of firebrata men, 
thoroughly QOKopctiiut to the iuYestigalio] i of economical, politieal, uud moral queatious, 
for tho purpose of inquiring; into (ho present flaanclul relatione of Great Britain am! 
India, ns compared with tlmae of Great Britain and oar other dependencies and 
colonies t rmd of ascertaining the various items of the Home Charges which may pro¬ 
perly be Tie wed os a tribute paid by India to this country, sa well m their total amount 
Since tho commencement to the present century, and to report upon the prybttbl O effect 
of this tribute on the condition of India, and. the bout means of ail justing the fti'.ar.rtai 
relations of India ulld Great Britain for (he future, so aa to secure tho greatest amount 
of advantage in both countries 

I feel, Sir, that I have detained yea too long, but tbs importance of my aubjoefc 
will, I trust, be allowed a& an apology: tlic more so as I atn about to proceed to India, 
and may not have another opportunity of stating my views before an English audience. 

Adopting tlsw word s of Wingate once more, I implore tny countrymen io abandon 
the busa nud selfish policy of drawing off the slowly accumulating resources of Judin 
** to pay charges in this country which, upon every principle of jugti cc and economical 
science, ought te be borne by ourselves. Our tine policy is nut- to impoverish India 
by the abstraction of any of i(a scanty £ji pital" (whether fdt palaces in Downing 
iitieet, or any other pitipoab), bnh libernlly to supply it with capital out of our abun¬ 
dance, Capital accumulates in this country far beyond our means of profitably 
sniptoyiujf it, and mil Lions aie^ ns you know, annually swept away and lost Ibr ever in 
wild speculation 3 or Joans to bankrupt foreign states, Would it not be wiser to apply 
these aocumnltutions in developing the reuntKH of our grant empire, which hsH 
200 millions of people to bless and more than repay us, through an over-enlarging 
Cuuimcice, far whatever emastanCs we can give them ? It is for the British Parliament 
and public to consider and decide whether a just and gtneroUU policy f I .all control the 
future relations of iko two countries, or whether the sordid and selMi suggestions of 
an ignorant timidity aball cramp and bligl.it tbe intercut) &f both lands, u& in the pant. 

II The one policy is for* si ghted, Liberal, and just, worthy of the name nud fame of 
our beloved coantfy: the other, pelflsii and immoral, unworthy of us aa a nation, and 
fetot to the real iKdiion of our lofty iuspimtitma as a God-fLuxing and Chris tiiUl people, 
bnping to be the means of ovangelizing Southern AoiO™ 

,f Lot the nartiqu choose between them, 1 ' 


NOTH A, 

IIre Hoatp CninGEa, and Awnual Deck* upou TxmJ,. 

"Few peraons have any verv ele&T notion of what the Hume Charges rtKlIlv mean. 
The Home Charges are the TiabUitiee of the Government of IndEa which annually 
accrue m gfo'a cevatriy, and liave to ho mid fur by a rein ittnnee from the Indian taxes. 
Eta tho currant year, the estiiuaiu of those liubilities is aa follows 4— 

Mane Chains, 1$67-SS, 

DrETOEnns, nn— 

1. East India Stock .. .* ..£GBG97fl 

2, Debt owing ia .England .. .. 1,421,145 

—— £2,051,115 

Civil Citauges—■ 

Secretory of State's Establishment in Downing Street, 

i&ti; + , .. ,, .. .p .. .. ., 

Mujtatit Oo.iligks-™ 

Horae Guards’ demands on oocouut of English Army 

in India, fee, .. ■ > . .. 

Mibw aP mnaMH (old Indtaa Mjaioa^,, ,, .. .. *. .h 

SionEe ^chiody Military) seat to India. 


7B5 p b(KI 


&,5SO,BOO 
54j000 
1,313,13B 
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Now this mja bos to fee paid out of flie Indian taxes, and in anUnaiy y&arw the 
Eeeretury of State draws Liilld for tlnuii- monthly inauunt upon the ^ Uovcmment 
Treasuries in India at sixty days' sight. As these tills form the most eligible way yf 
transmitting money to India* our East IniUiir mere haute and Exchange Bunks OOmpe&e 
for thorn by tender, and the Secretary dF State sells them to the highest bidder. It in 
in this way* in erdujiuy tiine&, that Elia treasury of thu India, Office in Downing Street 
ie provided with fimds to meet these ehurgus. In Other words, the SeCiubii'y of State 
issues drafts upon tbe Indian taxes For thti amount bo requires in London, and tlia 
bciots and T'iiat India Jiousirs cash tins drafts for liim at a greater or less discount 
according to dm demand fte them. Tho buyers of these drafts sand tiiem out to India* 
mid with their proMCtte purchase tho produce of tlLe country oisil ri'lup it to Europe. 
It {bus comes to puss that ii.it exporte iruin India must od wayg be in excuse of hoc 
iciporte* by the amount of these drawings Unfortunately* this heavy drain upon the 
produce of tbe country is uat die only one. All the chief executive officers of Govern¬ 
ment in India, all the oiftrara dF die English army* all the European planters of the 
country—in flue, every European in India, whether he derives aie inoomc team tho 
State i. tbe tai&) or from bis own private enterprise—sends it year large pic port ion of 
it* rear by year* and at lost* upon retiring, bis whole fortune, to Europe, Our rule is 
thus a giant system of absenteeism. r llie salaries paid out df tho toiL-s. and the 
fortunes saved thcrei'mni* or made in private enterprise by moidmite «■ planter*, aro 
never ppeut upon tbs sod wliere they are enrm*!, but urn transported io another 
country as fast us they arts realised. Now os all the chief civil and military appoint¬ 
ments throughout the country nine held by Englishman who have families Or family 
connections to be maintained in Europe, and whose customs anil habits necessitate 
the aipcnditirrt of a largo proportion of their incomes upon ardcies imported from 
Europe, we bavc here anotluer very heavy drain upon the teres of tbe country, TiLare 
ie thus not only tho plain and palpable drain of the Homo Charges to sustain* but & 
oaasidE&a, Unseen Stream of private remittances of navings and fortune to aggravate its 
pressure. Tbo fiLrong probability is that these lenilttanoes do not bill short at tlis 
peanut moment of five milliaus sterling a-ycor r 

Of late years* moreover, some fifteen or twenty millions sterling of tho debt sub¬ 
scribed in India bus been ptirelmsed frim tbo native holders thereof by European, 
capitalists, so* that in addition; to tho two millions of dividends paid through’ tbo 
Home CEiiious, another million of interest upon Indian securities, which was fotmally 
spent HmunUy within tbe country itself, is now apsrrt in England. 

Lastlly, Iudiu, from tho double misfortune of being at once a poor country, and a 
<»imtry governed by sti^neoTs, whose lulm i my teaikm is not only voy costly, but 
itiarbefl by all dto evils cf ateCTttfWan* bas bc:en unable ft? construct her railway 
system out of ind igeno^J^ capital, but baa had to borrow three-fouitbs of it (7O,OO0 l OLiQ,.\) 
at 5 pm' cant, interest, 

Tbe roffult is that gbo )u*a now te remit of produce ovary year to this 

country eu interest £q her mil way creditors. You will nirt suppose mu to bo com- 
plaining of ibis for a moment- 1 am simply oiplaining her ewnomie position: vnu 
will SCC at a glance how greatly batter her jioKjtion would have been if Sihu llad bad 
eapilai cnoogh to build bar railways out of her own resources; and she WOttM have 
bad it but for tbo Home Charges, And tbe gBnural result of all tide is—bliAli wbercRS 
tire total awaiW tlrvin upon lnir rosourcas tbircy years sgn was eatimflled mL 5 r 00&,0d0i r 
sterling [xytair, + it is now nut lass £hau tbrea times that amount, or 16,00^,000^ 
ft-ysar, (bus;— 

Home Chuipes ,, ,, .. .. Tr Tr £6^00.000 

Private jruiuittaoecs, *c. .. .. ,* + . 5*000*000 

Interest upon dull in India bold in Europe „ 1,000,0(H3 
Interest to railway utalitera ,* JH ,, 3,5O0*0i>0 

jCld, 000,000 

That is to say* before India cm now irnpori an ounce of silver, or ton of uon, &r yard 
of ptwe goods, or pound aF eopper — a£l vital necessities to lier— sbo must ship* Vear 
by year, 16.O0tlS)0iW, of her produce to Engbaod, to meet our present standing claim 
upon ber, Until this unnisily-reournug claim bftS been met* abe cannot import & 
sixpenny worth of anything* let her neoeasiries be what thoy may, 

1 Trcvalyaii^ Eviiter,!* batire the ttenli' OiiPiraiitcv, lUiD. 
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Now these uecesHities ere very mgent Partly by tllfi superiority of oUr machinery, 
and panel y by a Calculuttd and gelfleh jwtfoy in the peat, ws have utterly destroyed 
the m&nufaeutieit of India, which were once eo famous. She who once supplied the 
world with the wonderful produce of her loom^ is new dependent upon ns for her own 
clothing., 

Our rule has cffitated a Complete revolution—no doubt an unavoidable ons—in hex 
economic position. She hat all but ceased to uajumfitctnm anything, and has hecoEio 
simply a grower Of raw produce. Lut the more urgent dees this make her cube. 
Having no eiLveiMninjea of har Own, and yet with a silver gmreucy (ever ccmtincting 
under wear and tear, and IflSft| and harirding, and convection into ornaments), it is vital 
to Air wati-bsitiii taaf j, 7 c skwid ,0.j! ahle to impart siiwrr largely every year, to maintain her 
currency intact, and to increase it aocordin* to tlia needs of her growing commerce. 
Hut, vital as ailver u to her welfare, ahe mnat supply herself first with ckiltDiig (piece 
pkHs), and with the coarser metals. Iron, &c, Look, Ihcn, at the full significance of 
the case, 

Before she can gat an ounce of silver she must pay us our emmal claim. of IfijCflOjOfl&i. 
b-v+set, and iht-ii preside her iK'l} m r31 fous of people witll clothing, however scanty, and 
then with the COAVSir m Eta La to enable them to cultivate their del da at all. It, after 
these heavy djairia upon her aiporta, them is yet a margin that nlie iuay invest in 
silver ta replenish her wasting cniien cy, happy is ahnl Fur the laat two yeare that 
margin lias diHappeorcd ; and ahe baa antamd once morn upon that course of “ JiairGTvidg 
pauperism " from which tlio providence of God alone rescued her In the past. 

Sow it is the con Mdenitious 1 have jrrat Btatad that make an pxe ruination of rho 
Homo Ctaupes uf so much iniportaiks. If we can show that any of thnos charges ore 
unjust and ought not to be borne by India at ell, wa arc pro tamm nutting it-hi her 
power to import just so much silver. 'I'nbp, then, tfoe first item in the Rat, th 0 dividends 
nil HOflt Ill din SRaek and tins debt controfl ted in Tflndon during the Mutiny, amounting 
between tlicm b I ^.OOth&DOA atariing. I hold i n my conBCLDtieo that thu SEjetfcm of tbt 
first of these claim*, 630,0001 a-ycar, was from the natsch a shameless ftbtlsc of power, 
and that the claim ought to cease at once. Aa to the Mutiny Debt, again, and leaking 
at all the cinwiPstarKea of the case, it seems to me that Imposing the of that debt 
Upon Lidia is a grievous? wrong to the people of that country, With far greater justice 
might tlio whole burden bn placed an nur own door than at 1 uses-, When an unprovoked 
rebellion broke Out in French Canada tl iErty yeans ngn, arid tl li ± COUU Liy aqiprcHaed it, 
it did BO wholly Ofi lta own oust. It did ant vonintn to tax tho difdoyftl and foreign 
Cfl.ni.ddifnia for the oast of tho war; hot wo do not hesitate to fasten the mst of supciress- 
ing the Indian rebellion upon our poor and loyal follow-subjects in India, though tba 
rebellion there had loon provoked by unrighteous rule. Why thia dili'ercnco, I a hk? 
Tim answer is prompted by every mauls conscience in a momeuh— lL W t o feared, tho 
Canadian, we have no fear of the Indian- 1 ’ How monstrous tn make tilt very Punjaub, 
whoso gallant and loyal sons freely glw;d their blood to suppFGfcs the rebellion begun ten 
of A COntory of our misrule (1 So?, tn tiie yem', was tlio COnteuary of Plassey), now also 
pov tho cost of it. The runjaubees don't know tliat WC are iloing so i ftud wn 

arc not too proud to take Advantage of their igivnanee. 

Take the nuit item in the aoo:>uiiL“t]ic Civil Charges of the India Office. To go 
through the several iluins of whicb tbe chavge consists would eibaast your patioitec. 
Sudioe it to say that it Includes not only the salary of eveiy r man in the batldiug-, ta-jcn 
Sir Stafibi'd XorflicoK down to tlio pjrtera, but IllQjfiQO?. for tlie euaitruetleii ^if tlio 
budding itself, and those oommorsiai annuities of which I liavC told yea already, «U 
taken out of Indian taxes. 

Thun there LEthenmct itom, S^SO.ObOL fur tbe auntiial (IcmAllds of the Hnrse Guards. 
IIeiu wc find fiSS.OClDb to begin with, fin what etc called the home depots of tnifijM 
serving iia India. In point of lliet tbmu depots constitute, hi a comiiderablc extant, the 
oflbetive garrison of this country; bub because the regiments to which the depots 
belong are in Italia, the is made to maintain them, n] though thn Bccncmic ruin which 
such exactions jnakc uiwu a poor country like India is patent m evetyanc. Again, in 
this list you >111 find nearly ifiD,(JOOiL for she now Hoot of tmnspotta being built in our 
dockyards, which fleet ie a umst impnitant addition to the maritime power of this 
country. Then, again, there nrg vast sums far pensions and retiring allowaitaCa, 
&ml I know not wfiat else- I must beg you to rein ember once more that this Is not 
the cage of an expenditure of taxes spent within the country ;»l which those taMS On-' 
raised. Tb?f 9 e ex action a if nacasfiaTy and just throughout, am still ruinous ta lodift. If 
tjiey are in any respect unjust, luow crtiol Ls (be vf rOug We It, wn ad; for itapti ry ini n 
tliem all before an impartial ttibnnnl. 
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NOTE B, 

The Npuhal Deficit of Isom, amg Adhokkal Flow or Bow lot TflunETO. 

Ttu Fresa and Parliament of England have been constantly ctizimcntiiip for yeara 
upon what Lbev call the Bonnet condltim of Indian finance [chronic duficit), and the 
(risamsf flow of bullion to the East 13 olg tbo normal condition of Indian finance is 
nut Oln; of deficit, Thsrt has teen uo deficit in tbo Indian revenue for many JttHBt 
but. cm the other hand, o very largo annual surplus, The Indian bahmoo^hQufi is 
presented to the world year altar year in a shape so arbitrary and unprecedented that 
it would seem to be the purpose of English financiers utterly to destroy the credit of 
the tfidian Government. India miuit not borrow f that is tbo summary of all 
financial wisdom in our mMiagamont of her finances. And to those great public works 
which in other l&ndn aro constructed out of Ioann, tbs people of India are forced to 
oonatract oat of income-taraa, teaes on produce, and I know not what eta. Etcji her 
very mil way b has India been forced to construct very largely out of taxes. TLlr, 
popular belief in Buglfind is, that the railways of India have been constructed wholly 
out of English capital, The foot is. that C J$ per cent, of the outlay has come from 
the Indian osebeu nor. The Indian Treasury has advanced down to the present time 
EHirly 2fl.(KH),OOoL for guaranteed intenefit during thu const ruction of the works, coat, 
of land, flmkii-iLgij, super virion, &c. Instead of only jG,OflO s OOth. steeling (the sub¬ 
scribed capital'll the Indian mil way system,, down to Lhc close of 1BG7, had cost abont 
S0,0DD n 00oI. In the sune way an immense eipumUtune has been mode upon the 
electric telegraphs of thu country, roads, tanks* canals, &a .: while the whole has been 
jumbled together in one huge item, year after year, and treated os a rcorawf charge 
npen the Indian rtrenon. Wliat wonder that thora hoe been on apparent deficit. 
The truth isi it depends purely upon the caprice of die Finance Minister of the 
marnant whether the Indian telanc^shect ahull show a deficit of one million or 
twenty; and one of the fl™t reforms demanded in Indian finance is the instant and 
total depuration uf the public works' eflcpeaditnro from the annual h&l&uce-shset of 
the empire. 

Sa With refenmofi to what 13 called u thu abnormal flow of bullion to the Ease,* 
that flaw is the mast normal thing in the world. It Is the rajwwton of the flow 
Which is abnormal, mid which wrought such min to the conntrr during the first 
eighty years of cur nile. 

" A steady supply of the precious metolH is els accessory to India oa to Europe, and 
ewa more necessary, because her curroney is pUrhly metallic and she hay neither 
cold nor slItClt mince. within her own territories. Hlio has been called H1 the sink of 
shn prooious mobile " from Pliny downwards; but it has been forgotten that uhn is 
the Bijimra! sink of them. Being morn distant from the sources of supply than Europe, 
t.l'.rt ghlil and eilver which she receive? comas to her laden with the expenEoa of a, long 
transport, and it ia thus impnaribln for-her ever to esport tb&t piiver back to Europe 
but at a heavy less. The prosperity m dfesLinfi of India may always he gauged with 
accuracy by merely looking- into tins mtntus of her imports and cipnrts of bullion. 
The nplution suopl icd with bnllion through the import gatflH of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, unci Kumchaj* ia not lefia than 200 ,£H)0,0Ofl. Kow if we InaTo China Cut of 
the account (and it is necefimry to do BO, because ahe supplies herself with ailvcr from 
her OWlt mines), India plainly ought to 1)0 able to import year by year about DUO- 
fourth of the total production of tbo geld and river minea of the wor.d as bur conEtant 
filiare thereof. In viow of her currency re^uiretnentg, the hn&Tdiug propensities oT her 
people, and the national custom of wearing silver onnamonts on tbo person, wo 
might reaaonnbly eiipeot that abe would nteoih mt tbans one-fboth of the annual 
supply. Now wliar Jiave her importationa ready been amoe. ths tBinm o n coni on c, of our 
empire, in 17&7I 

We Had, then, that from the yeor 1757 down to the year 1760, was a totoi 
m! jpd-?L5 j'ijr, If atf of tifev lofiflfijasr. 

wlioliSy dependent upon the bullion h apply ahe had ever been druiving from 
Eurcps in si change for tte manufactorEs and produce carried away by the Euglirix, 
Datoh r and French^ ehe suddenly found the whole, of ihoto expoita swallowed up by 
thy exigencies, or the greed T of her new mastore and the cruel rapacity of their «er- 
vauis, Wi th a wasting and avar-narrowii ig curranty, our rule was simply garrotting 
nEr. The discreditable foot i& th&t wo did not do this jgnurantly, lire ( Nintli Keport 
of 1763," Bow in hiu + Intioduetion, 1 and the vnry scrvcuitis of the Uonipany themBelveR, 
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point out tiie ruin that was bring wrought in teams no rigorous nmd eJear T th&t It is 
smKlng they received so little attention. The 1 Commons Jftencrt 1 fteriared that Aim 
Company had get up " a aperies of trade, if such it may be caiteil T by which it ie irn- 
poa&ihle A bat Indie should not be r&dic&uy omlirretrievably rained-™ that it "w(tH ”it 
system that .sacrificed the of that country to the atfmninije of this.” Dow showed 
at length that we had net merely stopped dll flow of specie inns film country from 
iSurope, but that the Gem pony had caused a direct export of 5 miliums ateriing silver 
withm ten years of acquiring the DewanBe. 1 * 

Let it be romemheierl that this ruinous process of depletion fell upon it country 
whose regourcQS had uh'Eady bEmn Exhausted by the years cf anarchy which preceded 
onr rule, when Mogul and blahmttii armies, year by year, desolated Lte provinces, £>o 
prostrate ll&rt the country beooinB by the year 1730 that iJ Ottft-third of it became 
Jungle" f frem 1701 to 1090 the total nCtt imports of bullion averaged next to 
nothing, and from 1707 down to the your 1317, a period of sixty yeam, miring which 
her importations of bullion ought to howe been 120,000,0091. to 150,000*0001, Hading, 
they did not amount to one-fifth o£ that anna—in other words, not to huh-a-million 
BWrilfi g a-year, 

I have now brought the eoraunt down to the year 1317-19, end I nmsfc ask your 
attention ton Kcmcwhat close review of the returns of tho intervening hrtlf-contury, 
which. for a purpoas to be explained presently* I diyido into two periods, of thirty 
years and twen ty years iBspectmdy. 

The yew 1617-18 witucEsed tlm overthrow of the TPeiahwn, ond, with the attnex- 
ntion of big dominion*, tho virtual formation of the "Western for Bombay) Presidency, 
India was At this time slowly recovering from the state of * l metal] ic exhaustion ™ 
which I have just described, aud was beginni ng to import bullion freely. At this 
crisis we aim&xed the vnat empire of tho Feii*hwa, and at otlcu imposed out system of 
demanding the land revenue in money upon his territory* whore, uud or his rule, it had 
ever been tab cm fit kimL In a country udroaily eruifoilng severely from an unnatural ]j 
restricted currency we mada this imneatmt change, without an inkling of tho rain it 
must work, IVo Ibrow ten times the amount Of work linen tho Mahratm currency 
which it had aver before been celled upon to do, arid, na tn« natural result, a terrific 
fall Ensued iu tbs value of all produce together, The staple prudueta of the laud 
Wars, simply qoarsB food grains, Observe tho course of prices 


Average prices of Bajercc end -fatemw—I8l7 to 1819. 


1817 to 1322 
I6iF7 „ 1345 
1947 „ 1349 


Bnjerce. 

17 slots 
2S „ 
85 „ 


Jbvrtfrec. 


29 seers per rupEe- 

n a 

4.2 j t m 


Thus, in ilia first thirty years of our rule ill the HeCHWI* the Knhratta a WM Beat 
of cue -fourth had lunrji.mt’cd Up to H ‘ ft rack-rent of half’ din produce. Of" which there 
bus been so nrecli t£iid iu this country without any understanding of its real cause,. 
Its range was not the nature of the land tenures, but that our growing exactions ua 
foreign rulers prevented that import of silver which was vital to the people's well¬ 
being, Coincident with thig terrible fall in the value of the staple prodnats of the 
Country, n still heavier fall took places un&rtuIl&tQly* in the value of that one artigls 
Of export which Western Irtdia grew—-I mean COttOLI, J^oolr at those figures:— 

Prices of Indian CbfAn at Liverpool —ISIS to I04n. 


1913 


14dL 

1335 


9 d. 

1329 , 


10(1, 

184U 

* 

5il. 

1923 

. 

IM. 

1945 

* 

8*A 


The leautt of this Heavy foil, and of our growing Homo Charges, was that wMh n 
demand ibr silver increasing in urgency every vert, the import af bullion, which Iiatl 
risen oe high ae 2,31)9,9091. fi-yesr during tha five yearfi which preceded the fait of the 
TetEhwn, began once more atfi&diliy to contract, and the empire, OS a ormsiapjence, to 
entor upon thirty long* gloomy years of gradual dotEriemtima and suffering. The 
periud af deepest depression was, if I am uOG suigtaktn, About the year 1847, the year 
fn which I myu&lf arrived in the oonulry, to be shoekod with the curses cf my old 

^ llarL of Miata. 


PifiC 
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&tomd * tlsB fakir," for that TO had drained nil £kfi (fllver of the Country out of it. The 
toon simply describe’} the oOmtsnn folk of the baz&fi that somehow or other flitvei' 
bad disappeared under did raj 0* “ Company JJaljactoorY 

Wu mw stand upon the tbreebold of the MVolutfcut. From the year 1847 up wnls 
tbs imports cf bullion became sfflady and immense, Look ftt the figures 


fret Imparts 0 / Bullion. AH India* 

1 adt -5 to iatB-o . ■ ► .. .. 

ia49-rio „ le^r-s .. ,< *. 

Ifrtr-Suiw War— 

1855-8 to 1856-7 ♦. 

The JlWOtjr, and Total Aj|$HH&n of f&j; Horn# CSfcrt^f.!*— 

1857-8 fe> 1880-1 rr ♦ ■ *► .. ,. 

Thv d-jiLfi^iaiL War— 

1861-2 to 1860-8 .. „ .. ♦* r „ .. ♦ - 


18C6-7 


Amnga, 

£1,750,066 

a-jeajf. 

8,95^(160 

n 

11,980,680 

?T 

15,000,066 

it 

20,000,006 

PP 

|— 

nil 

fl 


Upon the right inter predation of tilHU figures depend? the whole future of India. I 
have R-iid drat the wonderful Mvcluiton which bah taken place in that Country Hill CO 
the year 1847, its unprecedented material Jnraptoiij baa been brought about adcly by 
the good Providence of Gwl, Md riot by any Slates maud dp of ours; and I repeat the 
fiiafflwent here, 'Wonderful as is the : 45 a in which we live, I knew nothing ec 
woodarM therein ns the troraforawtinn of India within twenty yeoja, from a country 
stricken down to the Tory duet by adversity, into tbs India of the present flay, wealthy 
and prosperous beyond wb<lt the wildest. imagination of (Ban could b&Ti; sfljpprtiLd 
possible twenty years ago* Tire people have already get this proverb amongst them: 
** Under the raj of our own princes," say they, “ our puts WsrO all of rapper; under the 
CoiBnftoy h S raj they el l became earth; under tbs Quceu’s rvri they am all silver . 11 

What have been the causes of this vast, dbis aLupeudnUt changa? I venture to 
affirti) that they he upon the very surfara of tho fignrnft I have jyveu yeu, when the 
inquirer understands well the history of Iuh times, Tbs rdVoluiton, then, is due to two 
facts r in the first plane, to tbs oocmtddlis expansion that Las taken place since 1847 
In thg Indian exports; end in the e&xmA, to the fast that for llui last sixteen year a 
wa 3m vo virtual 3 y suspended tlm Homo Chary vs altogether, having met the drain by 
leans in I/mrlon, he I wilt presently explain. 

The period of deepest depmsstnn in India TOs, I have efcid, about the yeer 1$47. 
In that year the gold-tkdda of C^lifumin urnro discovered; a little later those of 
Aa.sln.3i a. At this moment the opiarri ■export of Indin began to assume its modern 
proportion 11 ration to recover its value l:i the European markets, and a demand for 
new articles- of Indian produce (a Lilia, hum p, jufc, wool) to reveal itself in tlio progress 
of the Crimean War, I must trouble you to look Once more at somo figurm You 
romciahcr dial Lbo price Of cotton bad gradually fallen from 14d. a-poUnd in 1817 
down to 3&?. in 1845. Mark now the chan go:— 

jFrfots 0 / Indian Uni to re- fn Liverpool. 

1845 . r ,. Axurape per pound ,. 

1547 to 1R49 „ 

Ifi&O „ 1855 .. 

„ 1860 „ „ 



Jtr 1861 tho Amerlcon War broke ont, and you 1113 all fftimltoir ivlth tho prices th&t 
hftvc ml &:1 since 


18C2 

less 

1881 

1865 

1866 

1367 

1368 


Avexage price (Suvctto] .. ilgd. 

n - .. 18ffL 

nl .... 76id. 

n .. .. Hid. 

„ *, , ISA 

.... 8(i, or 

„ ■ „ 6rf. to 7tf. 
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Wwyfaf Cta fi^UrCO ftTC, I must etui ask you to luok ftt the statistics of the Opium 
trade, Hvmmiatizcd into periedg of fins years:— 

AU India, 

AyCTUBS) par Jew. 

1837-8 to 184-1-2 ,. .h .. £1,547,080 


r Tha jUbdfnt Period. 

1847-8to 1851-2 .* ,. .. 

1852-3 i, 1SE5-8 ., .. .. 

1856-7 r* 1860-1 .< ♦♦ ,► 

1881-2 „ 1885-8 „ ,* - 


£8,343.080- 

4.843.800 

5.780,000 

7j 108,000 


At thifs Lnat figure the amount stilt stands; and io this enormous eipiuisirin af tho 
c*.pnrta of India is the happy revelation which has token pjftc« in that country since 
1847 primarily attributable. Thn bgII that for a centuiy had sickened Under the 
■Cxactiona or the exigencies oE foreign rule, diauk in thn lifu'giving torrent of salver 
which DOW poured upon It. while the world ignorantly wondered, what heoaent of it 
ftlh The fact wag thJut two hundred millions of people lan^nieLin^ and dying for the 
want of it, drunk it up as the thirsty duscrt drinks in the Tair^. The total net imports 
of hulhoik during the two periods I have reviewed wero au follows — 

Nti Imparls of BnViou, All India.. 

1B10 to 1848 (thirty years) . £58,830,303 

1S48 „ 1S138 (eighteen years) t . .. 203.580,080 

£388^30,008 

I must ho allowed to digress hero for a. few momenta, that I may recur to tho ttn- 
Hajonahle talk ef iL tliO flow of bullion to India.'' T aftiriniid, at tliO outset, 

that a flaw of bullion to India was the rcorjnfflf condition of things, and its suspension 
unnatural and indicative of mortal SfickucSB in the country. She hag absorbed, you 
tritturo, 230j0ao,3[ioi. of bullion in the last fifty years, Well, what whe the world's piv- 
duction during fcbnSa fifty years, and what wuS India's hair gbara of that prorivuAltiii l 
It is eatimBted, then, that tha annual production of bullion during the thirty years 
ending hi 1818 was 12,800,000!. sterling a-year. always OXClutMn^ China from the 
account, as she stands outside file rgge of the world in tbis trade, SineC 1848, that is, 
timing the last twentyyears. tJie prodaetion is estimated to have bL-en about 53,808,008!. 
a-ye&T. To sloil up. then, the total production was— 

1813 to 1948 .. ♦ . „ £350.008,000 
1848 „ 1B67 .. *. .. 1,080,000,008 

£1,330,038,000 


Now, as I have explained, the condition of Indio to such, and her population so 
enormous, that aormuflif she ought to curry off year by year ft fourtn of the total 
bullion yield of the world. In other word-i, she ought to have nbamhed 340,000,080?. 
whirling of bullion sinee 1813, instead of B SO,003,8001., and certainly would have done 
go hue for the Home Charges, Mwwvh^ BShiuiHted as tha cowitay was by the first 
half-century of our arnlo, there wem enormous. nmura dufl to her. while aha has not 
bnaii able to aha orb her ffti r ahnrQ within 83,008,808!. _ 

But what if it should turnout that this so much bilked-of import Of two hundred 
millions of bnjUou is in large measure a delustoD ? Startling as tho may 

aeem it ia ft fact that from ihg&e two hundred millions of bullion, wa must Btnke cfl 
inflt ono-li&tf, thus itrflnninjj her nett imports eincQ 1818 to little over oue-tcnth of too 
world' Ff PL'a duet ion. For IietfifiE fJ WMMJ i!les UtCffiteidf for oi\ e-ha. If kfir 

Of iftd List twenty years. In other Whrdn, the has received 108,008,308!. uf that import 
aimp'r upon credit, slo ft loam, end has h> return ovtry rupee of Jt Those imports huVo 
Xil-lji pos^ibl^ ELtnply bsoftuBs the Bwwtoifyof Btiits for Intlm has Ix'cn LiorTQ'wiiiiz; upon 
her credit during the peri ad 100,803,000!. sterling in I Won. You Will Hmamter that 
T attributed tile prasout prosperity of tllfi country, in tile flr&t pl^ : . to th* enormooH 
nsewth uf the export trade; and" in the hr:Load, to lit* ifl^ewfon of UVe Home LJWl rges. 
"Well the Homo Chaj'ges have virtually heuu auspended £bv thn last eighteen yeara, 
No. 3, Vul. II. T 
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nod in tbira way. Thn fiction Las bneu that tbe capital suhMribed in England fur th e 
Indian railways toi remitted to India. The fact is that not a shilling of the naoucy 
raid by the railway corapotriea into the India Office Uijs ever hce= remitted to India. 
It Jlis bfiEJt retained fatn ta jmj/ (As Marne Chargea everu year, while die. tTMtaCLry in 
India baa advanced every itipee that lias been sunk in (be works. 16 nbus happeua 
that though CTerr sixpence of railway outlay in India. Las etnne from tie taiss, the 
railways Imve stitl to be paid for. Instead of borrowing tlie money in London openly 
and avowedly bn meet tbe Home Oharas, the- money ban been professedly borrowed 
for making railways ; while It has been wed to defray tbe HmaO Charges, find tbs 
Indian Government Sias coiiStfQcfcfid the railways out (if (lie Indian (axes. 

During the mutiny,, moveaver, the Lidia O03ce, without any d isguiso, suspended nZl 
elfort to realize tbo Home Charges by drafts upon India, and borrowed 40.000,000?. 
sterling in London to defray them from 1G57 to iSbl. FrWn, these two causes, then, 
India is to-day one hundred millions dafiper in debt than she was twenty years ago, 
Tbe claim for tbe&e acrcsrS of Home Charges (E now being [trescnfed in tbo Rbaps nf 
tbo Swretarv of Blote'fl drafts month by month upon tbfi Indian treasuries; and hi a 
drafts wuald'bs nearly double their present amount, were it not that be is still i^oeiv- 
iug large Earns of money from -.ho various railway companies, who have not yet paid 
up tbe full amount subscribed by them, 

Tiifi present position of Indio, therefore, is one which must excite the deepest con¬ 
cern in bar friends. The ground that bus been gained Is in danger of being lost. The 
annual drain upon her resnu roes, which twenty yenva ngo was Only 3,000,(300^., has 
new mounted up to it^OoOjQOOL, the drain being juorlar&ted, however, at present by 
tbe amount still paid year by year by tbe railway companies into the Treasury in 
Downing Street, When that ceases, tha drain will ant ix with foil force upon her^ 
and tha (pifisrifin is> Oau alia Stand up under it ? Tllfi American war ig. at Ml Cud, 
and cotton rapidly finding its old prions. Tho opium trade rests mi too uncertain a 
framd at ion tn be confidently calculated upon; and if it sb ould Q7cr disappear, 1 do not 
llCvitofe to avow my cuimctioil Lhat India wilt sink under tllig enormous drain upon 
her. Already, ns ynu have seen, slifi has lost the power to take one ounce of silver 
since Use close of the American W(, (dibough rim Hnmo Charges have been largely 
defrayed out Of railway capital, IIow will it be when she lisa to pay tho whole, and 
sees cotton down to 5s. per lb, ? SU& ought sm-w to be impacting ton or twelve 
njilliosia sterling of bullion every year. She is Importing JllffiC—and wbv ? Let the 
H fl (at as mime Yeur-baok. of 1B&S," just published, tell you:— 


Commerce of mne prftwfpffll Cbn«#ri«. 


Great E rib.iu and Ireland 
Netherlands .. ,. 

Spain .. .. .. 

Italy .. r . fl ,, 

Cicada . +, 

New South Wnl&s ,, ,. 

New SfatfAnd. 

Chhm r , i+ , r ,, 

India ,, ,, ,. ,., 


V:.L'.ih at total Imparts 

,i £200,000,000 ,. 

„ . 30 , 000 , 00(3 - 

,* 17 , 000,000 .. 

,< 30 , 000,000 ., 

„ 10 , 000,000 r . 

., 10 , 000,000 ,. 

0 , 000.000 ., 
., 45 , 000,000 .. 

., 60,000,000 


Votes cf tetm E^pnrla, 

., £as&, 000,0oo 

30,000,000 
., 12,000,000 
., 123,000,000 

. 4' 16,000,000 

S,O00,OOO 

a.60o,O0o 

34,000,000 

.. 70,000,000 


Do ya-n see the unhappy excopticn which htlk presents? EiVivry iXiuntTy but 
hcraelf in the list impnrfcs fin- mere tlcan it cXporb. Lank at tbe yawning gulf in her 
impacts: sneh Is tire penal ty she pays, Gen tinmen, for tm absentet! rnla, 

Tim wonderful prO&nerity Of India of late years is directly IrauCable tu the circum- 
tiancL-s I buye described ; 1, The growth nf the export trade. 2. Tbe suspensiou nf 
tlie Hume CLuti'gca. Tlie export trade has received a. iremeu doue blow In the fall oE 
cotton, and d( this juncture W0 are resumhig cmr demand ffir tlie Homs OiilUgca with 
sitcoje. The result is seen at unct in the hdal steppsi^o of all bnUlon imparts into the 
cenutrv, I have shewn you what that means ‘ and It is in these serious dreuinstancca 
that Mr, trladstone talL us—India is nut paying en-ough, &nd mast be marta to pay 
meia, 
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NOTE 0. 


The- Imcbrjal Guauaittze. 


A. recent Farhameniniy return. gives the following- paitJoulflii of the debt duo by 
In:]]!!, on Hjs diet December, 183t), for menev borrowed fa EqrcIq n by thu Secrotajy of 
Stats for Icliliii^:— 


East India Bond!? ... „ £4,720,017 

East India DabBninres .. „,. ,, ,, 1,95^,000 

ludlft 5 pet Oest Stack rr .. p + IG.STGJOO 

Iudift 4: per Gent. Stock.. 2,441,fDl>Q 

Owing fur Stores, &C. ,, + , r r ,, S24,iji92 


£29,853,703 


Tta tills amoilat must. be fidded the sum of rK.O<W,OOOi, being the capital stuck of the 
oH Enrt IndifcCompany, beating interest at the rats of 10i pet cent per nw mnn. The 
dobi hi India at thu some date t3Ist Dneemlier, LStiSj was as fuMowa:— 


3£por Gink Loan 

f :: 

sj :: ■:: 

tree fleuty Notes „. „. 
IxfcuiA Service Enndfl, do. 


JLb, 

£.03700 
El d 25,Ji0 h L>7I 
07,12,100 
18.53,07,800 
10,67.£5,300 
1,84,55,510 
3,79,72,800 


l 72 r GS,18J)"0 

Deposits and blLgcelkilieullS LialiLLHiKi Hot bearing interest 12,73,71,410 


Ea. 86,36,84,380 


The total interest bearing debt of tho CO unity on (ho 1st January, ISG?, was Lima 
elh follow* E— 

In London.. ..£29,029,017 

Fust T*dfa „ .. 6,000,000 

In India (at par] .. .* .♦ . > 72,651 p 297 


£107.690,314 


Tho average interest upon thin debt is somewhat above 5 per cent. per annuls. 

Ko high a price ought to impl j an abject of oanGHpanding value. In this ease 
what ig it ? To avoid pledging the national honour for tins dub to of India, any our 
£li i nneieni. But ig It to be for on? moment anpjin&yd that TSngJand, which expended 
sixty ruillknt In propping up thu Turkish Empire, will tiver resign her own greatest 
dependency without ft still more cosily struggle? Would not fifty, or a hundred, 
millions rather be expended on a war, than sieved by aubmitthig to bo despoiled by 
ftuy other power of 11 tl io brightest jewel'' In her Grown of Empire ? But if tf fly or a 
hundred millions would and must, in tin emergency, bu spent on this object, then Ih 
E jicland ill ready pledged to that full estent to tilt? retention of India. Nor only m i 
Cath year of Jict dominion sees an bicmosm" portion of her wealth invested in that 
country r every your the Indian tmdo hecoma& a larger percentage OS her total com- 
maroo. To sayusat she is jpecunlarily interested in Indio, at this moment, to the i^u-nt 
of 500,063,0001, sterling, would bo no exaggeration. To resign India, tbgrefaa'P, would 
ha to LutlsCt on a- portion of the British crimmuiuty a Ichs equivalent to ft ropud EOtlou of 
60 per cent of the national debt, witbeut tbo couuterbLilnnohig advmitage of relieving 
the liLX-payerg in the Same proportion. Tbnae wtio kill! tbia ijiterest of 5ClO,O0D,0Utll., 
more oa 1 Icks in India, are amongst the- most ancrgatLC and hifimential of thu British 
oo-inmmiliy Would they llrtcn to any propOKil for abandoning India? Would it be 
pcesilde to overcome tlieir reslrtajice to esuch 4 pn>ject, and. the popular opponitiou they 
cnuld bring to beur against snob a design ? 

Eiiglasd, iharefgrc. Is pledged to retain India ; to duunly and inteYOC&bJy pledged, 
that ohe can abandon it only ^Ith her national esiatenee. TTlLie Is no oesu in which 

t % 
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Olonista may, es they gain strength asd wealth, throw off their allegiance to the 
mottasr-scnnrliy without further snciiloe than the oust of an ineffectual w&r, The loss 
of India jnecjis! tho lefts of every fraction of English capital invested in railways, 
plantations, And commercs, jlr weh aa in the public debt. But holding India thus for 
"ood or evil, must we not make it pay ¥ Is an Indian national bankruptcy under 
English rule, much usoto conceivable than a national bankruptcy &t home? It ia 
aimjjly inconceivable. ttlm^rer gOfcl unpaid, or under-paid; wbatnvai i era tons undone; 
English raters imasc first meet the demands of the publia creditor. If they do not, 
they win speedily be changed by the public who regard a Government Ongagraaout 
&b an absolute cer^Ainty. By Inerteiaiiig the rcsouiccSj or the taxation of Indio, its 
public debt must be defrayed. Increoaed taxation cornea dirnffoottem in Ha train, 
and enfeebtea the spiings of InduSLJy, on which all progress depends. It should bo 
referred for omerganaies; It should not bn Kjunn-doiecl in bidding uguiuat the English. 
Government in the lean market, or in depressing bofurehnnd this borrowing power on 
wbiah the English Government depends fur the means of meeting any great emer- 
. gency. Hindi less should it bo anptoyed in giving India every yew an increased 
Intoraat in throw log off tin foreign yoke, 

But if England iteorf rChuB. India, if she mitsi umko it pay f if she nmet jm£ iucreslSG 
toSatifin, wbn-t lmnjiiu&f She must incroaSn Its resources. One inillian-and’<vhalE 
O’-VLiji' may bs gained by her guarantee of the Indian debt- Such a smn spent on 
reproductive works would afford an annml return which, employed as & linking Sand, 
would ptUohflM up every fraction of the debt on twenty-five years. Goes England 
expect tn hold India Ihr one generation mold? Would tbs resign it for the few 
millions extra of Consols into whldi the 100 millions of Imban dubt might be ecu* 
vailed? If (she would nni; if arm is confident ol' holding India for at least one 
generation longer; is ft not the part of prudence 05 well as of generosity, to incur a, 
noroiml risk for that peiiDLlj which Will reeura hur against aft risk, on (he sumo 
■oommt, for all future timo'r Anumiual risk, I term it' ffjr to whom is tbs Indian 
debt due ? Y ary largely to Eng tied creditor h, who would culler two-fiftha mere by a 
filiate of the Indian Government, than the English tax-poyer could suflar by <m 
Imperial enaTaptw- In either cusu It is the English community which must naffer, 
the only differ puce ia in the designation of thosa who directly beir the burdeD- 

Taka. hnwevar T the Ciitume case of ludi&’H being lost Ly an iucompetenca on tba 
part of Ich rulo» h Cfiual to diat wbieh rafkiss to see the conditions of ita piefitablo 
lotnutnon; and asanae that tha iesg haa, by some uiiraelc, been made compatible with 
England's continued eiistcnca ns an indtpCUilent nation, IVliu.t in SUiEt a COSO Would 
he tEia effect cf a guarsmtee ¥ TfLe English community at large would lyivo to rnako 
good to thtao members of it who bad previoudy dta,wu their aunnitieg from the 
Indian revenue, a sum of about threa mil Lions a-year. This would bo a Heyoio 
addition to t-be bmdea of the English iux-payer; but i£ JiiprCOcnts tbo eitrame 
Amount cf bla riHK. By apply Lag the ill ter eat saved by cenvcrslon to the redemption 
of the etotde, tba risk would dimluihb from yeor to y«u. By applying tho proftta of 
the oouverston to works of Jrtigatiou, and the profits of the iattov to tbe oxtinctncn 
□f the debt. Ibis wntiid dtEfituish still mere rapidLy “ while new and iueihanstibto 
fields would simnUancnuaty bs opened up to British cnbjrpiiss. What, on the oilier 
hand, would he !he effect of ihe lfcis Of ludhueiV^ori# AtiV Iiuptriftl guarantee of tho 
Indian debt? Eire oiilElans, tustcad of three, per annum would be duo to tho lioldfffs 
of Indian securities. The English tux-payer would not be called upon to make good 
aiiv portion of the loss. It would mil wholly apon tlm fund-hchh-rs. But those fund- 
IfcLfeis sro i hem selves but a portion Of the whole British community. The only 
dlffmencQ would be tout in the one case the three mlllLous, by bslag diatrlbuted 
rjjj on gif l the ivliolti population, thongh hurdfinajme, would still be no intolerable 
buiden, while in the other tlue loss, fnlllug in the fir&t iuatance upon ft few thousand 
individuals, wtuffd reduce thorn to Uttor misery; and tlmt in the end the effects uf 
thOEr insolvency would he flharetl, in one form or nuothor, by aviary member cf the 
aociety. 

it APpeOTB, thcrof-ure, that in the most 'unfavourable cage that co-n he auppoaed, 
England as ft nation has positively noticing to gain, but muclt to lose, by refusing 
that gLau'Siktee on which the development of India's iSRumccs so lfergidy depends. 
The very simplicity of the demonssr&Lioa may cause eome to regard it with euepicion: 
for, they will argue, If the matter ia plain, howaan it have escaped tlje notice, or 
failed to reach tho convictions, of etateainen wImj have been Cbaucelloig of tha 
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EXelifiquer, siiul wlmt nut 1 But- history tenches us that the Amplest truths, however 
convincingly demonstrated, may remain for gaaeru-tioaB unrecognised, even in the 
country of Adam Smith ; and that in a populor ueeacnkly like the Hones of Commons, 
mortis count for a vast deal ton much with jijfln who will soot he at the trouble of 
examining Iheir true significance, T et wo may Rarely dnim that the effort should he 
made; that the refusal of a guarantee aLmili lie shown to he utfsrly futile, a aenree 
of loss, and no nmana of safety. It would Glien rest with the eopscienjeo of Parliament 
to atmctifHl Oe reject tide great means of In dia’a welfare. 

SalflahuoaB has tinged with a dark lino the whole course of our transoctltJUB with 
India, and dictated the cry of " a e 1£' depended CO " with which Mr. Wilson was pant to 
mock ife people, while at the same time they are deprived of all effective control of 
tlieir monttasy affair?, and, are handedover to the arbitrary sway of a Cabinet Minister 
dependent for hia place upon the caprices of a few hundred ignorant electors. By the 
roEusal of England to gmsrentGe the Iftdiau debt, a sum o: Cain unlliDn and a-Ludf 
sterling a-year jg absolutely wasted as if it wets cast into tlio sen. 

It is a trite remark, however, how often selfishness outwits itself. Hie high rate 
of interest which the want of an Imperial guarantee foroeg the Indian G ovommont to 
Oder, Iif.k rlrawu a largo amount of Engl fob capital info Indian securities, The natives 
of India would makehaste to rid themselves of what sucur itics they a till hold, on tho 
ove of any coovuLhSou, and the done of a straggle which should deprive us of India, 
Would, also leave tlie whole Indian debt doe fnEnglhtli fund-hold era Even ag the 
Case stands, an enormous portion of the Indian debt is in the Lauds of English 
holders, so that, in the event of a national bankruptcy, the greater portion of the loss 
would fall upon the English commuui cy. Whether in gnp'h a cage the Engl ish holders 
of Indian securities could prevail upon the Ilousa of Commons to assume the pay merit 
of their dividends as a fiatumal rasponslhilLty, may admit of question. This much only 
i* certain, that such ft responsibility, assumed at the eleventh hour, would involve a 
UCCdlcsa and enormous Icsh, while its entire repudiation would infLict; n fatal blow on 
English credit. Costing moTC in tliD loug rut tfitui CVCti the other al tomativC. 

Many ye&ip age, the £ Times of India 1 predicted. os one of the financial certainties 
of tire future, a gradual approximation in the price of Indian genavttfos. to that point 
at which on equal investment would produce an equal return in them as in CduhjIs. 
The process on which the journal calculated as die means of bringing about till a 
result, long nines commenced. The- Court of Chancery, forsaking Conanla, lias been 
investing its trust fiiniLg in Indian Scaek fur years past. Tills example bos been 
gradually followed by all tlie trustees uf luigft funds in tlie kingdom. Cc Enlightened 
aell'intersb" as was repeatedly pointed out, enables mveatora bo [siorce through the pm- 
tencs of non-responsibility 30 loudly proclaimed hy English imatlcicru, to perceive 
that every addition to the national debt of India- is an addition to the ties which hind 
flip Cuuntry to England, and therefore on addition to ftp /mperiai 0 iramntef, as 
effective and certain as if It were cetentatioEFlv proclaimed upon every bourse In 
Europe. ’What binds England to the robsntian of India, apart from canarteratiuDB of 
national prestige, is the extent oE the Interest held by English «tlzCT13 in that country. 
That interest incrfiaEcS, and must increase, every day. The natiounl debt of India m 
a portion of that tntercat, but a portion whose ratio to tlia whole ccuslftiinlydiminishes; 
and England can throw up her practical reaps risibility for the Indian debt only with 
her hold oq the country,, and ah the sacrifice of all the capita 1 invested m it. This 
abg will not, becalms she cannot, do under any cbournstanCoa CDnai Steal with her own 
solvency; and tlie guarantee of both funds bsiug pmclicnlly the same, capital will 
forsake that which affords tha EmaUur, for that winch offers the larger, return. 

The improvident principle Upon which the logt Indian loans were raised, ill this 
Country did not escape wmark, even from Englmhmau. An old and highly respected 
banker in lha nortl i of England criticized those arnmgemen (a at tbe time as fellows :— 

11 Sir Cboi-lcs "Wood and Mr. Gladstoun, In horrowiug uinney in the British market 
last year for the use of India, offered live per cent, for it r and gavu to the lt-udtTS the 
same facilities for receiving thtir divklemle as those possossod by ttlO holdora of tlio 
Three per Cplit, Coosols. IE tlieeo gentlemen had wished te dcpruicinte idle vnluO 
of Three per Gent Consols, and thus to prevent any future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from burrowing money ot that rate, they could EcaR'ely Uavc deviled a 
more ^feetual method for accomplishing thdr obieet. It is true that these Indian 
loans are professedly borrowed qu Indian BGotultinS; but if those soeurities he not 
unqiiestionably good, those who arc entrusted with the cugtody of the naLiotial credit 
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of Great Britwn ought Unt 'll Lavs given their sanction to them at alt, for it would be 
SL viaM dir to B’ iLjab credit if our nation nl ml .jib were to attempt to repudiate these 
Indian loans on tile plea that the Indian ravenHO TO inadequate to pay the intore*fc 
unoa them - end if they are perfectly Bate, then our financial mmtelere, by giving them 
til* mwi bsmoflt of British credit, might have obtain*! the money fit or neat three 
p-r oent., and by so doing have upheld the value of Gonaols, cjid greatly economised 

1 ^ England to guarantee fire Indian debt na it stands. Booh 

Jt moponal would betray a want of busmcaelike sagacity no Ibis remarkable than tbs 
&hSrt4iEbtedEi«a of the policy rto present in favour To guMeo the hundred 
millions of Indian debt wmld he to plu® that pun on the footing of Ooiianln, and thus 
nial-e a present of some forty nulliofifc to the Indian Htoot-ltoldera, Quch an mpangfr- 
'joant JH put of the question; and if tbu conversion is to he ehuply from Indian to 
English pwpetunl annuities, it should, of comae, he made at the pneo of tire day, Is 
TeuIEilu Five per Cent. Block etaudii nt par, while Three par Cents, are at 90, the uffect 
of on imMU<&ud guo*antefl would he to raise the former to 160, and to impoverish 
either India or England by tiro whulc amount of the dUIci'ence, If the Indian tund- 
holdev wishes for 0 better reality, he must, he content to except a rate of interest 
iawer hr die proportion of 100 to 1»0 3 since for an annuity of 51. gtUiluntQad by 
Engl and, as in Consols, the public U -willing to pay the latter sum, while the namu 
annuity auunsuicKl hut hy India, commands only the former. Any such conversion 
iL'ist of cutnse, he at tha option of the ftmtidmldcrs; and a moment's rellcctton will 
allow'the newUeuB dlfflauLties that have been incurred by the pottering and timid policy 
which refused a guarantee and its advantages in the brat instance. 


Qua m matt.—’W hatever differencu of opinion there mny be. us to same of the apgu- 
menta and inferences of >Iv. Kuhdit, I am smra there can be. no diffbreaoo af opinion 
nt all as to the extreme value and importance of the pupEr which has jnut been read to 
ns. But it is that, very consideration, the value arid importance oi tlio papur, that 
makes mo hesitate aa to the propriety of infi hag dlBonauon upon it at present In 
the first, place* it secrac lo me that an incomplete di&cnEsion would bo unmii to 
Mr. Knight and unsatisfactory to thn Association, -whilst a complete dtsauealon, is: 
rMdiy impoiHiblc at the present time. I would propose, therefore, if the meeting 
ia of the aune Opinion, vhat wo should wait till wo have this most impoitont paper in 
print heforo us* wheo tho different membnia uf the Association who take an interest 
1U the subject (and I Dm sure that all of yen mind late & very grant interest in it) 
will he able fo inform themaclvea, not only of those portions which ho has read, but; 
of those also essential to the argument, which time has not allowed him to mod; and 
then when WC meet again, having in thu meantime fully digested the very i Lnpnrrnnt 
matters brought before us, we. should be in a proper position to go into a dispaeskmata 
discussion of ell the different SuMeota upon wbicli Mr. Knight has touched. If She 
meeting is nf that opinion, 3 waul a prepnao to adjourn lira discussion to a futufo occa¬ 
sion : but if you l li in lr tb&t awy guad can ho ubtained by a mere eursoLy disemssion «u 
sucEl points os we remember at pruKnt s of oourse I am very willing to continue in the 
choir. tluJesa soma ojiiuiou is offered to the contrary, I would propoao to adjourn tho 
meeting: but I shall bu very llfcppy to hoar any nlraervatic ua njion that proponitiDn. 

General JHOOP,—I think a few enrgaay remarks thrown Cull UOW, OU mere first 
bnpi-essious, might he of advantage in tlie after-cons id mahem of iho aul^Bch. I think 
that tii one wlio attend at tho full emusideratioiL wlrieh you very proparly propose to 
give at tlra adjourned meeting might perhaps derive some information from any little 
ebsL-rmtien that some of those ihoronghly aeciuainted with toe Bubjuet might make 
hriuftyj ami without the intention or attempt to eritiasse the whalu jiaper, 

ClJAItornif.—hly own opinion, I cantcss, is tliat it would hfi better to adjourn the 
clisenaaiw, heeansa the muttnr is nf very crCat imjiorfcanen. I do not think that it 
would bu fair to-night to pick ntrt any isolated pussugia, and to fix a criticism upon 
such passagsa. It sectns m mo that the whole paper ought to ho dealt with as a 
general subject—one part of it being taken in connection with the other ; and I think 
it would not be satisfactory cither to ourselves nr to Ml\ Knight that we should merely 
make a fow cursory observations Cffl dotachod portions of it.—(Hear, heal'-) 

Gencmi JiCUn,—I was a little seldsh -n pioposiujj what I did, hccftnse It fo twenty 
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cbanoeg to mie that I sEiall not be ablo to aitond at ike adjourned meeting, and I eor- 
iainl? should not be able to coene if it vtos am evening meeting, 

ulcali m.IK,-—I tmKt that we should be able so to arrange that tlie e tape gentlemen 
who have bees present to-day a liquid meet again fpT the purpose of difccuijgtog the 
subject of the paper. 

Mr. Cuts holm Assrmf.—I riao fur the purpose of snaking a suggestion, not to the 
author of Chin very learned aud very able pupor, but to thu monting-. I thinh that my 
gallant friend, whom I am glad to see in well enough to bs present 1ieig to-day, la 
quito light in the euggcstlonlm has mn.de ; and X think I see- a way to meet his views, 
end at the asms time tn curry into effect. what I think Is the very wiae advice wu 
have had frum the Chair. I would therefore throw out tor tlia consideration of tEifl 
meeting, and if Mr. Knight will allow mo to say so, £n Iue cansidaratiou, whether or 
no-t the adjournment being determined on, it Would not ho as wall for him, or acme 
otJieT gentlemen who takes an interest in Eton question, to propose for the eoneidsmtLan 
of the dig Lit toy, which will meet again after ins adjournment, and after this vnlu.ii.lito 
paper hits b^mn printed, and Circulated, and road, & few RuecIu lions embodying the 
points which form the. subject, I do not know whether of the concluding portion of 
the paper, but of the concluding portion of so mucEi of the paper aa was mad to ug. 
In that way, and tl] ose- Regal ntEoag being in soma iyay or otlrer eireJdJited for general 
information, wo shall bs able to arrive at tho result which General LegranrL Jacob 
hopes to Accomplish. tliat is, wC shall ECO tho points On. Wlliuh wo agios And those upon 
which wo differ. I do not* for my own part, anticipate much diffenenee uf opinion 
upon any one of the not the, tor ». Knight's proposals am, gertaiuly dteraotarlaad by 
Very considerable mod station, That in- my opinion; sums gentleman may think hogoeif 
(OP far: I certainly think that if ltd liftd Crred, ho lias Clrod On lie aide of inodeiatiou. 
I do not Imagine, as far &s hid proposal go, there can be any difference of opinion; 
hut if there should be any difference of opinion with regard to his guggestions, it 
would be just ns well that every guntlfiraan, whether present in absent, Esheuld have, 
an opportunity at knowing what is cOmlflg bcforo US, and knowing that IlO is going to 
bu culled upoo, to agree wiLh or condemn by tug vote the pmpo&itioue fn question. 
Therefore I suggest that tlmt should bs dona ; and I JeunlJoct that that was very 
much what wa resolved in this assembly loot year, when Mr. Dadabhai NnOHji read a 
pap+r on the cstimatus for the AbyE&imun war, which gave viws to the recommendation 
tliat wo should not proceed to pretest against the expcTiditurB; but rather that we ought 
to consider tlie whale question at a distant day, and that hi the mein.time REsolutiona 
should bn propnaed far our adoption. Thu rucuintuendatton to wait CEimo from mysolf, 
and therefore I have a lively recol Icclion of (he facts of the statement! am now making. 
If wo now adjourn, I think that before ws mc-st again to cnnEider thu subject that 
should be dene which it waa agreed should be done last November. I thriller euggest 
that in preparing this pnpL-r tor tbs juGSe, Mr. Knight would have the kindneRS to 
make it os complete Us possible, by not Only giving tbp retcTtucte which, ho has, but 
by adding such references n.a may illustrate those which he hoc already gives, and 
though my information is of comes not bfl compared to hl3 own cox a question of this 
kind, I may throw out for his guidance a suggestion which may tint bs without its 
profit. Mr" Siivillu Marriott's pamphlet or hook to which he referred, I think ho said 
waa published atmut 1&36. But Mr. bfarriott'H i-Mimphlst or book was afterwards em¬ 
bodied by himself in the shape of E'ms very valuable evidence, given in 1H4U, 1 think, 
before & eomniiitca appointed in 1B4S, OU a liiotiou of my friend Mr. Bright, io inquire 
into the cauaca which had obstructed the progress of cottoo Cultivation in India, 
Mr. 3avilla Marriott was examined before tiLat rommittoc, and subjected to a very 
SKitehi ng and a very in.telligeat crosa-usainiuatEun on the- part of too Chairman of the 
Court ofTDiruetoiH, ^iv John Wulr Hogg, and a number of other dacials, Luld Ilc net 
only rc-Etotod cvoiy ouc uf Ills fonmer ttotomenta, hut illustrated and confirmed them 
by moat Mins bit f&ets, and gave in brig f a history of Ulc process by which, according 
to UEm, those terrible results in the Daktora had been arrived atv l remember parlkctly 
well that lis stafcud iiiat tlm process wtis simply this. When the MasEulmaUS C&mt m 
they ajJdsd an mmy-tox to tliu 10 per cent, levied by tiLc Hindu Raj; they ^'cine 
dr iven out by the Povtugneso, who put on an additional taz. but »Ot ecmigh to tarn tlm 
laad-Uii into a rack-rent.; they were driven oat by the MuXsmtina, under who ho mlo 
ohiiiit wae added to all the otner exmetiona, and we came ns liberators and drove out 
the MobrattaB, but instead of rostoriug the 1.0 per cent, which ustoted under tins 
Hindu lirij, wo added a land-toi, wlilch turned Tent, ohiiut, and all, into a vaut-rent, 
and a Taok-reat of a very high order. 
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■General Jao.hj,— l do not fog huff ^e CW1 propose any Evolutions till we hftva 
hon'd what is to bo said on the subjitck. 

Mi'. Oiiceaf lit Aijfiiiit.—It is not suggested that we should draw up Resolution a 
ItOW, but tint motiefi should be given of them, 

GrTAnraiA^.—Mr. Knight, t c whom I huvo spoken on the subject is quite prepared 
to draw up a memompdEnn of Ite6d!iiLeo?ig based upon the paper lie has road. Tfeo 
effect of tb&t would to tlii.t in would condenss all i.hm infomifttinu which wo have 
reaeiTOd into direct aud toutfhle questions, which we could more readily and ran- 
vouientiy discuss. TllO Tit e m drrdt of ilRfen 1 Lition3 will not pledgs the "masting to 
the adoption of them- Rtich Resolution will form a subject of discussion, omd it will 
bo for the meeting to adopt it or not. If it 3 h the opinion of the meeting that we 
should now adjourn, I must eonauti whh the Secretary as to the moat coavenieni dav 
fgr i ho adjournment. 

After some diseuaaira about thu day of adjournment and printing the paper iromo- 
diately for ddreulation, 

Mr. Kmight said, I cait msot the difficulty with reference to the publication of this 
paper, bec&UHe I intead to produce It myself in a pamphlet shapo, and 1 abail bo very 
happy indeed to tend ci copy of it to every member of Lbe AssocuilioB.. 

uiiAinitiiT^-I piopose to adjourn the dianavon to auch day in ibis mouth as tbe 
Mciuagiug Ooimnittcfi may decide on, of which due notice will tw given, 

General Jsofi b,—I second tliai. I take It to be nndemtood that Mr. Knight will 
bo kind HDoagli to draw up Ebd Resolution!;. 

Cciacehah,—' Yea, Mr, Knight baa undertaken to do eg. The propositi™ of the 
O batmin wes adopted- 

A vote- of itumbe was panned to Mr. Knight fur bjs paper. 

A vote of th&rdtE to the QbaarmiLn was also passed. 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY. APRIL 1, 1$B&. 

Adjourned discussion on the Paper read by R. Knight, Egq. r on March S. 

GsjmnAb BEIGGS m ths Chatti. 

Tbb O hAtOma n read the following letter from Major-General G, Legr&nd Jacob [— 

To ihc j Sec. A, 7, A&sociaifon t 

She,—I ragrui Gioeedliigly my inability to attend the meeting, on IVednesda-y, 
owing to savnie iHnots that confines tnc to my loom. 

I ram anxious to support Mr, Knigiifa Resolutions, ar.d to move, second. or join in 
0 vote Of to him for hin very able paper. I was also anxiaug to take the oppor- 

tu'sity of entering mv protest against the decisions of a lata meeting cf Our body on 
(ho expanses of the Abysaiui&Jl war, w-iicli X was glad to dm! Mr. Knight dosft Hot 
concur in, 

I think tb&t meeting entirely overlooked bow npach the interests of End to are 
involved in the respaot paid to the British ling, and to the rights of all the subjects of 
Her Majesty on ilia other side of the Isthmus of Suez. Indian traders era” scattered 
&l8”g L:lo south CoOSt of Arabia, tac Oast ouujrt of Africa, nnd some in the Red Sea, 
whilst tlipnsuids of Indian pilgrims annually visit the shrinauf their Prophet. Kot 
ono of these individuals but ivotitd incur extra risk lo life and property were we to 
permit any one, owning allegiance to the Grewu of England to be maltreated with, 
impunity. In the pms&nt ossa we have esrvunta. of the Government af India, officially 
sent to tbs Abyssinian king, imprisoned, manacled, or in fetters from mere wanton 
caprice; and it appcuis' to me that cur Government has acted eOUarOuHly tOwoide 
India in charging her nettling for the. ooste of tha war, beyond the payment to her 
troops which must have been made in India bad they not left it. 

Troops m& pEriodicolLy collected in Imj|l&, sotnetimea at oonsidorable ospenae, tor 
exercise an tl instruction in the art of war, bnt such assemblies h-tc as notbing compared 
with tbe higher Instruction that tlio Abyssinian force is now no calving, and when aU is 
over it will Tetisrn to Indiu tor bettor worth its coat than whin it left. 
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By protesting against the decision of Government onthis subject, the East India 
Association seems to me to be imitating the cry of the shepherd m 
risk of a deaf ear being turned to us when seeking aid against the fierce wolves so 

tM» Wto, to bo rood to the meeting, and that it 
mav be taken as my speech, for I attended the last meeting at personal risk, hoping 
to state my opinions, but was prevented owing to the postponement of the discussion 

on Mr. Knight's paper. . ... - 1W 

I am, youre faithfully, 

22, Sussex Garhetts, Hype Park. g - LKiRASI) Jacob. 

March SO, 18G8. 

Mr. Knight.— I have to express ray regret that so much delay has'occurred in 
placing my paper before yon. Tire dJay in attributable to two circnmsWea. Mr. 
Chisholm Anstey, as you may remember, suggested (that was a most reasonab.e TOg- 
gestion) at the last meeting, that I should give the authorities upon which the state¬ 
ments in my paper rested. The trouble of hunting out those authorities of course was 
very "-reat/nnd the delay arising therefrom was of course unavoidable. The other 
circumstance preventing my circulating my paper so early as 1 could have wished, has 
been a pressure of private engagements (I being about to leave 

which I could not postpone till the completion of my paper. I trust,* 
the oarer has been long enough in the hands of members to enable them to term a 
opinionupon the propriety, or otherwise, of tho Resolutions which I have based thereon, 
Sf wiSohthe T SamtajhM,I believe, communicated to flio AeeocmUoa. 
The Resolutions are as follows:— 

1 “ That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
Sons with India, this Association cannot but fear that the 
nature of those relations are very imperfectly understood by Englishstatesmen, 
and that exact inquiry would show that the conduct of those relations on the 
port of tills country has too often been marked by great want of consideration 
lor the peoplo of India,” , 

2. “That in view of the severe check to its material prosperity which India bas 

HU£tiu.n fed since the close of tho American war, ns evidenced by its trade returns, 
and of the excessive amount to which tire aunual drain upon its resources has 
under our rule of late yearn, it is very important, & the opinion of this 
Association, that a Royal Commission should be appointed to inquire into tho 
e^mic condition of that countiy and tho whole subject ot our financial 
relations therewith.” 

3. •• That a deputation from this Association bo appointed to wait upon the Secre¬ 

tary of State for India with these Resolutions. 

The Association will probably have observed, that the Resolutions are rimply a concise 

the Association wit - . ,, w m b e much difference of opinion amongst 

?^wUo»SS^Sh”»b>o?u^rai«m.ion; uud I muplyiuritv the A^oomfo. 

to JoplV GIndvtono's view, thus to. ami to^w mWiuS 

further however, and in view of the history I have ^ u °^^ onduct on the part 

with India, I ask thismwk»f bv great want of consideration for the people 
fttto^^ v^torTmomlfTtaUi. dtommiem. or diremdit any 
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ofjtpc?iiLnji to my views, I must- here also soy tJint I shall lie very much, (fnrprtasd if 
any seuiGuS opposlticil is raised to this state men L, fiat 1 , pncdiig my papei 1 altogether on 
one aide mini disnng3fag it from view. it is impossible in the nature of things, ODLLdidcr- 
ing how those relating have boot haon conducted, that they should have been nnutflcl 
by anything else, I oonfe* that I have purposely worded my first Resolution ao tliht 

it iELCu-y commend your liLLUDimonE adoption. It fa impossible, 1 Fay, in the nature of 
tliinga, tb&t the laE-pftyCT -3 of {Mb oountiy, having unlimited and mospcnsihle control 
of the revenues of Jiidt, and having at the same time the HTML intimate and costly 
relations wiifi the tax-peycH of India, ahould have used their power with a due -eou- 
siduratiorv far tlinu. All that wo cnn differ upon litre must be the extent to which 
UlC want of enustdewtion hns gono. I ask you to atftrm that, 04 ton often/’ tl leers hji.8 
bean not only want of entisulcr&tlon, but “ffJiflat want of it,” That you may affirm this 
truthfully I am sOIK. I will go farther, and any that HO OHO Catl truthfully dflny it, 
and tb tut were I eiptoHiiiDg simply my own conviction upon the subject* it would reoutns 
far stronger language to' express adequately my sense of the wrong that baa bean do to? L 
Emphasis, however, too often wtulcene the c&u&s it is designed to serve; omd if thia 
Association will bat adopt the language of what I may call “plulowphto* 3 etnsuue, 1 
almll be content. I do not, I eonfaflo, see how it is jpoaatbla, consistently with rc-spec* 
for truth, to reject, and* by implication, to deny tbo_ tannH Of the first Resolution. 
Tho seonnd Roaolution simply asks for a Royal OomUfliBSaon tor two pu rpOffiS and oil 
twn grounds, Tho grounds an which the OKonueskm fa asked for am: fkst f pl The 
eevcrc check bo ite material prosperity which India boa sustained afacc the close of the 
American war, is evidenced by the Wdo returns;” Mid, second, "The CXOBSsive 
amount to which the annual drain upon ite raflources has grown of labs years under 
our rule,” Eli oh ground is & mors statement of fact, and OS I Cuidd any nothing ill 
clueidution of cither foot without repeating the substan ce of wliat I liove already said 
In Vote B of my ^viper, I ceiitflttt lay Self with reeoumiCinding the Resolution to you 
simply faji the purposes which h Royal OoainuHnioQ may he mode to servo. The Ete- 
aolutioii prOjjOSCSj then, that the GommiRsion should inquire into ‘‘the economic 
cniidiHoii Jl of India, rmd into “ the whole subject of oar fineauM relatione therewith.” 
An fa {pub y into “the ecojmnuc condition N> of Indio, fa so dustily connected with the 
question of its financial relatvons with this country., that it Would be impassible to 
EfiperatS tbs one from ths other, fact mu itiustmte tiiti. You have 110 dO'Ubt divinsd 
tlmt you may almost msolva the mischief whioh oui' rule &t first wrought in India 
into a more question ef the ciu-jeucy. Owr rule gorrottod the country by an ever- 
narrowing muisioy, Now at thia moment the Bcrinomla enndition of India may, I am 
pr-rsaadod, he fadednifaly ioipiv>ved, and ths preatmc of the Home Ohtugeg indftfi- 
nitaly tightened, hy a mere -change fa tlLD cnrrenCy-laws of Indio, Wo have 1 Lad. os 
you IiLC'iv, an ahortlvn poper cuiTancy there for some years. Well, I urn eonviLiced 
that if Li wcdl-devisEd paper currency., with notes of a very low deiaomiiifttion, wore 
jntro^hiced into India, wo could virtually suspend Jbr the next twenty years the 
exaction of the IToriii: Charges altogotlicu Thia jg not tlie time to sober upon 30 
important a Subject hut I mention it to jnotify my atddng wu far a Onrnmission to 
imiuirc into '' the eOOnomfa condition tr of the country. Again, thorn is the question 
n: a geld currency for India, indefinitely hang Up under the nutocratio fiat of Load 
Halifax. Now 3 am icasoiiuhly sum ’.ve ought to have a gold currsncy in India, and 
by rhot I moan a ^old htrmdaid iiij^tccid of o silver one, India ie atUI the aitilt of the 
precious metnlsj but nince tiie digeovery of Uie gn]d-delda cf Australia die lies cenaed 
to be the natnml Kink of thorn. Our statesmen will not Leelt ihn rovolution which Ws 
oceurriil in the- face, slChoegll tlio peepie ef Indie, years ago, wore cireulating gold 
iugota ainougst themselvoa os currency, in Spi te of thu Ltgfalative folly thnt tics the 
■country to a cutnhniue ailver medium. At tlLis mcmicnt indfa, instead of being tlie 
sink of the precious metals, ought to he a sort of hfLlfwoy/houaa In their Iranslt, tin- 
pDr&ing and exporting bullion just as England or France doeB. Now oooticanists tell 
us ih&i if we can got. our money ebeuper tJian before, wo shall get everything etie 
che&peftoo. Welt, India ought now to La getting balliim quite m cheaply os this 
country ; while undoT pmlii hifive legtsliUiivc OCla affecting the currency Hhe oannok Tlie 
nnJiorit.y of Sir Charks Waod has been for ywrs the great obstacle to Currency im¬ 
provements fa India, and wo wane a. Royal Commission, mnongat ot-hcr tilings, to npBot 
Lord Halifax upon this point. On the anbjeot of out financial arrangements with 
Indio, one of the fir=rt questions thud such a nommieefan would consider would he that 
of an 41 Imperial Guarantee ” of the Indian Debt. Looking at all tlio dr cum stances 
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out of which the debt has arisen, I cannot doubt that the Commission would unani¬ 
mously recommend the conversion of the Indian Debt with all practicable speed into 
Consols, whatever it might do as to altering the incidence of any part thereof. Again, 
I cannot doubt that it would give the coup da grace to the monstrous doctrine that 
M India must not borrow,” and set the Government right for all time to come upon that 
important point. The question, too, of the mode in which railway capital is being 
raised for India is one that would receive its close attention. I doubt much whether 
a full inquiry would not establish the conviction that we might raise that capital in 
a more economic wnv. As to the Home Charges proper, my hopo is that, for the first 
time in the history of oar relations with India, wo should arrive, by means of this 
Commission, at Borne definite and eqnitable principle bv which the financial relations 
of the two countries should in future bo controlled. All this discussion and these com¬ 
plaints about the Home Charges resolve themselves into a question of principle, and 
it is of the last importance to both countries that the question should he arguea out. 
A superficial writer in the Inst number of the ‘ North British Review* has unwit¬ 
tingly dona something to help ns to a solution bp the selfishness with which he 
portrays vulgar English sentiment upon the question. It has over seemed to mo 
that tne cost of maintaining Englisli supremacy in India should bo apportioned 
between the two countries upon a fair and comprehensive review of the benefits which 
each country derives therefrom: in particular, that such part of the cost thereof as 
arises in this country and necessitates our drawing upon the Indian taxes to defray 
it, should be very scropulcrudy inquired into. You have seen from my paper the 
material cost at which India has bought the doubtful blessings of our rule in the past. 
But to got an idea of the whole penalty she pays for that rule is very difficult. For a 
century there lias been the exclusion of lior own children from every administrative poet 
of importance in the country; and the mind must be of an essentially coarse and sc) Ifish 
type that fails to see this at a glance. The exclusion of the people from all the higher 
offices of the Statu carries with it a souse of inferiority, destructive to their self-respect 
and cruelly demoralizing; and when to this is added the remembrance that at the best 
our administration of justice i» defective in the extreme, and must ever be so, from our 
want of insight into native life and character, and defective sympathy therewith, the 
cost at which the advantages of our rule, however great, aro purchased, will be seen to 
bo very large. Let it bo clearly understood then, that, however important the advantages 
which India may be deriving from our rule, she iB paying a heavy cost for them, moral 
as well as material; while we, who derive nothing hut immense moral and material 
advantages therefrom, and suffer no penalty or loss of any kind thereby, refuse to con¬ 
tribute anything whatever to the cost of our supremacy. Well, is that just? Ib it 
right that «’< should derive the advantages we do therefrom, and contribute nothing 
to the material cost thereof? I cannot think it is ; and it seems to mo that one of the 
great oil vantages we may hope for from this Commission will be the enunciation of some 
clear principle for oar guidance in this matter. If it be right and just that the Indian 
revenues should Ixair the whole cost of maintaining our rule, the question of expediency 
will still remain for discussion. Expedient I am sure it is not, nor can I think it cither 
right or just. Although India is subject to ns, we are bound to deal with her as scrupu¬ 
lously as though she treated with us upon a footing of equality; indeed a spirit of true 
magnanimity would suggest a yet more scrupulous treatment of her, because she is 
wholly at our mercy. The mischievous falsehood which lies at tha root of all our 
liuancJal relations with India, and which has tainted them n.U, is the assumption that 
England rules India from pure good will to her people; that we lmd no interest in the 
acquisition of empire therein, or iu retaining it, and therefore ought not to pay anything 
towards its maintenance. I contend, on the other hand, that the advantages of empire 
for the first eighty years of our rule were all but exclusively our own; that we are still 
deriving enormous advantages therefrom, and that the only just principle upon which 
the ooBt of our supremacy can he apportioned between the two countries, is upon a 
careful, candid, ami frank estimate of the advantages each country respectively derives 
therefrom. The notion is engrained which such writers os the essayist in the * North 
British Review,’ that the favour of ruling India at all is quite sufficient return for the 
advantages we derive therefrom. That for the advantages which accrue to us from 
that rale we should pay anything, is an idea tluit belongs to a purer morality than such 
writers have attained. Indeed they are impatient of being reminded of those advan¬ 
tages at all, and profess to regard the recruiting of our Indian army with 50(H) or 
GOOO men a-yeex, as a grievance of great magnitude; although, under our military 
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system, n soldier coca into tiie nrci] 1 , or cimSgmtea to become n. Fenian in America, 
Inns. -cfttoutattous or the purest aelf-fntawfci The ranks of the European army in 
India ore simply ft field for surplus British labour., just he much sb the professicjn of 
tho Saw there. " And yet nothing la more chuhi than to hear impertinent rnbbiah 
about the Boa'iftcse we moke in tliia rcspe&t for the good of India I Hitherto there baa 
been no principle 60 guide os in thift question of cost i WO hnvft aimpty abandoned our¬ 
selves to the uulfieh instinct of avoiding oil contribution thereto auiaalTas,. Now 
and. again of late we linYC luul in tilth English proas, symptoms ol a purer spirit. 
Tlras, to the courts of the diBcuerion raised some two or throe yeara ftgo in this country 
by Mr, Onidwht Smith,. as to the advantages derived by England from her colonies, 
one rJ flin I wuHn ff joairrmla of the rayntiy, the F Economist,' arid uS that tbs prcpar- 
iion in which each party should contribute tu-wa-rds the ceet of dcfoiadLO g thaae pn&SH- 
S tons should be- dciumiinod. aancugiit other coiisidcral torus, by “ the reapeutivo interest 
which ennh has ia nmintaiidug the connection,'’ and “ the respective capacity of the 
two parti es," Let ua now apply the* considerations to the case □£ India, TIlo 
find is—The respEctives interest W bich each party iim in main taming ths connection. 
Now QS England does not contribute anything to the defonco of Lidia, she baa 
either an interest in maintaining the connection, or aho is unjustly evading her aba,re 
of die cost. There ia no recap* from t-lie olteimaLive, if the h Eksonomist; J ' bo right; 
and that it to right, no honest man, I thirds, Win doubt If weweia asked, for instance, 
to state the reasons why England maintains so large im army in Indie, I suppose tbo 
answer must to SOnLewiiat {ls follows :—1 - For the niiimtsmUlco of good order and 
quiet in the country. S- Enr repollbg outward evg^TCBsleLia upon, the people. S. For 
ujo mftbtenauce of no monopoly of the chief administrative poato therein, 4., For the 
enfbty of our millious sunk there. 5. Fertile control of All the eoaimeroia] relations 
■of India with ether eountrica. 6. E'er the supremacy nf England throughout the Hath 
7, Ear illn nfitlOEal prustige. Can any cnurl id por^on review this answer—imd I believe 
it la a alrielly oerroct one— -and yet contend that vast ue are the interests we thus have 
in that Indian jinny, we ought not- to be colled upon to diifray may port of lie cost^ 
hut me justified in ovan costing the cost of the Home depots upon India P Why 
not? But upon seme much notion as that conquest gives us the right to eccact from 
India the payment nf the whole, If we turn to rbe other consideration, which the 
* Economist* Bays should guide ns, namely, + 'ths respective capacity of the two 
parties, hJ we must admit at once that ns England is the wealthiest of all Constrict, and 
India amengst thd poorest-, judgment must be pronounced against the C£Hi.rtO wO aru 
fellowiog without hcsitaEiun. ' Now, if we can get a Cotmni^Biou to lay down &&mo 
such eleftt and dednite principle tu we have here, the last reproach of SugliBh into in 
India wil t ho wired away bom lh and WC may then dialler go the juilgment of the 
world upon our conduct, and humbly appeal to tha Gi^ftt Judge himself for approval 
of OUT cotidnel Of the trust Ho has eummitbad to us, 

Mr- —I rhK In fiaippoa t of the Kcsnlntiotis whl-cli Mr. Eniglii ha£ introduced. 

I imagine that the f&ote whieh he hue Iwd before ns ore inuoniroverilblo; but I thhilc 
tlic Eamu distinctinn should he- drawn ns we draw in the easff of Ireland, between the 
wrange i n past timEs, which wo deplore, mid admini Btr&tivo defects, which ws axe all 
new willing and ready bo correct. Thu noble- Lord, the Member for Tauuton. told 
the Houeg af Canimon& iust Friday, tliat tho jubc CnrupariEan to draw is betwGsn 
Britos! i rule as it new exists end tlio Native Gfovtirameni sa ii existed before wo 
entered upon ibe government of Indio. Whether that te a j'oat crmipariBon i& veiy 
much open to question, but at any rate we febonld Iravo a very essy tiEnmph in 
rnsliintjug such s comparison 9£ tliat — a very easy triumph &nd ft very ns&lee triumph, 
becatLBft IE Would not sittiiiJy the nulivCri that wo new rule in India. 1 imagine. Tins 
rc&- eomparifion that ought fo be made appoarfc 6o ms to ba between tho degroo of 
social progress which can ho a-tlamed by British rulers and by native nders, under 
tbs same geuerai pondiduus of pnaen and toleration. I fcuppcjfle it woulil be possible— 
I do not imugins it wewid be imposoihfo—for England to retain th& anpreme powsr in 
Lfldia for the prsBcawatjon of peaeo and the carrying on of war, &nd for India at the 
SHM tituQ to he poriionad out mio a largo number of gonfoderats staios, governed by 
mativa iit=,titotioiiii; mid what I ehe-uld like- to ha able to show -would be ttiis, thai the 
ibritisk rule as it now o xizts ig superior in ovary point to such a form of government && 
ihak I think if wo catmni shew that, we cannot Ehow anything worth showing at all. 
It Beaas to me that in loakio^ a cumpariam of that kiud, we stand at this very great 
fosadvantigo at Ftiwtiug. I: India must be iuIhI by a Europe an power for sanie 
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time to come, and it may be conceded that she must be so ruled, then she must make 
up her mind to send yearly a very large sum out of India to moot the services 
performed for her by that European power. India cannot expect that the European 
officers who go out to India and spend the best years of their life in her service, will 
consent to forego the right of returning to the land of their birth to enjoy their 
pensions, and spend the savings which thuy bare acquired in her service; nor can she 
expect, I suppose, that the English statesmen and the English clerks who are engaged 
upon her affairs in England shall be paid out of the English exchequer, because any 
charge of that kind would really be a charge upon the English tax-payer, and we 
should then hare the English tax-payer calling oat against taking tribute out of bis 
pocket to send to India. I do not suppose that to be a very likely contingency; but 
it might possibly occur. That is a great disadvantage which we are under, that a 
largo sum must be sent yearly from India to England to pay for the services performed 
on ix'haif of India. We all know the difference between tho proceeds of taxation 
spent in a country, and the proceeds of taxation sent abroad. The one is like vapour 
drawn up into the clouds aud returned in the shap>e of fertilizing showers into the 
boeom of tho laud; while tho other is like drops that foil into a river, which are 
carried away to mix with the distant sea. That is a disadvantage which we have 
to make up for in oar comparison with native rules os they now exist, and I think if 
we cannot make up that disadvantage at starting, oar rnle must necessarily be a 
failure. It seems to me that there are two ways of making up this disadvantage. 
The first is, to reduce the drain to a minimum—I would say on that subject there is 
obviously a minimum below which you cannot reduce it—and it does not matter 
whether England is the European ruler, assuming that there must be a European 
ruler—it docs not matter whether that European ruler is England or France, or any 
other European power, India would be no better off under any one of those than 
any other, as far as that is concerned ; and the second is, to counteract or compensate 
for the evil effects of tbis yearly dnua. There are some compensative measures 
about which there can be no question at all, advantages which w© have conferred 
upon India. Among those are a free press, which they do not enjoy in France; free- 
trade, which is not at present enjoyed in America; an unuual surplus, which is not 
enjoyed by Russia, France, Italy, Austria, Spain, and other countries; light taxation, 
lighter than is common in European states; perfect religious toleration, and, I tliink, 
not among the least, a satisfactory arrangement between landlord and tenant, not 
enjoyed in Ireland. 

Mr. Bokneivee.—I t is not enjoyed in India. 

Mr. Peilb.—C ertainly, I admit it is not throughout India, but in parte of India it is. 
I am quite ready to insist tltat it is enjoyed in tho Bombay Presidency, with which I om 
acquainted. I now come to a second dose of advantages which may be said to have been 
portly but not completely conferred. The intention was benevolent, but the practical 
execution was not so successful as it might liavo boon. Tlio first among those is our 
judicature. I will only say upon that subject, at any rate, we have givuu them a per¬ 
fectly honest Bench. It is not very long ago that England did not possess the benefit 
of a perfectly honest Bench. I tliink also, it ought to bo noticed that in the Mofossil, 
at any rate, the present want is not bo much in the Bench as in the Bar. It to not 
expected that an English judge should be perfectly familiar with the local customs 
prevailing in the placcB to which he goes on circuit, that is supplied by the Bor; and 
if there were a compotout Bor, that want of active sympathy l*tween the Bench and 
tho Bar and all the rest of it, of which we hear so much, would be very largely met. 
The next benefit of the class to which I refer to the Legislature. We nave heard a 
greot deal of the evils of over-legislation—but the machinery of legislation is not too 
cumbrous or superfluous. I am quite certain if we obtain that decentralization of 
our financial management which wo all hope to obtain, the number of Legislative 
Councils iu Iudin will not be one too many. As to the charge of superfluous legis¬ 
lation, take the instance of the Cotton Frauds Act, which Lord William Hay quoted 
in the House of Commons lost Friday, ns being an Act passed in the interests of tho 
rich merchants of Englaud; the real object of that Act was to enable Indian cotton to 
hold its place in the markets of England, I cunnot conceive a subject of more vital im¬ 
portance to the uatives of India than that at present. Let mo refer to one more fact, 
with respect to legislation—that is, that very many of our codes have been adopted by 
native states Oar criminal procedure and criminal code have been adopted by thorn 
voluntarily without any compulsion on our part Then there is a third point in which 
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m have not done all flirt-wo krpa to in, *te. the (gening of office to ufttavoa. It eonnat 
bfi eftici -hut office is entirely elcacd ta natives- In my own Ktf)» m India, 1 know of 
ms Tulin wflEDBa who got Into the aeryico some yCWS ago, and who no doubt wilt 
rise to higher □fcces under the Government m the oo wn of ttmo. I suppose wo may 
look forward to more being done in that way than hoe been dimei hitherto, Thu to 
ofirfooLto obvious that every oifleo iD Iu, dto which a urtivd call he frmid us competent 
tT mi e & a European, is a deduction of one piston and ono tartune. Lh$ rtrft of 
aaYirure from the reeiittauoO which India him to mftke to England, and hi far a 
beneftc r Then I come-to a third, ck ta of mutton;. Mr, Knight moa t pertinently brought 
hfitore its. n dafl of matters to which ha thinks, Mid with considerable. justice, that wo 
w 0 no t riven any Donaideuttitm at uJl. I think tire want of consideiatinn is probably 
fcvm the xuttam not haring been pmndnently bronghu forward for many yourt; when 
thev ere brought forward, cs l hope they will be, attention will no doubt ho givun to 
th hit., Tiir.se are financial mutters in the widest, sense of the tom, and those arc tho 
venr Mints in winch wo obviously compete with the nation governments iw? mnw 
ISfilaiJp m Lidia with disadvantage. Wo arc under a difficulty at starting, and have 
to malm an fox the disadvantage under which we start in the mca, The quantum 
HdllT mo me to me to be whether our mle pays,. I do not mean pays hat 

P lyb India. ThoiC aremany cnaditions emnntial to the social prOfireiB of £1 nation: Cam 
L lustks, Boeurity to pmoA and property; another is a good educational system, hut 
one condition which underlies all that is such a measure of material prosperity as 
ahull suable the people of that country to avail fhemselraa of the other advantages 
offered to them. That Is what we have to prnvids, Mr. Knight hoa shew a ua that 
thourrh (he- twtW fire not remarkably heavy, yet the operation of our system is to 
contract the currency of India* atid in that rasped WO certainly have diverged *001 
native precedent upon the subject. It was so also in the five yean daring which we 
ruled the IsUod Of Java; the same remit WHfl produced. tiLCre,, Mid not only hi hut 
we handi-d on our difficulty to the. Du toll, and the only merit in tire culture system of 
Javaia that it boa tended, indirectly perhaps, to relieve the strain on the currency. 
We were told by Mr, Knight that that pressure on the currency is relieved for the 
present, end he suggested rywatal ways in which, 1 hope, it may be removed m future, 
and nos pedumfl rotor, C 1 J, the extension of a guarantee to tiie Indian debr, which no 
doubt would oanse on influx of capital, and tllO introduction uf a MnfiU-ngte eurruucy, 
whieh would ha a very useful thing; aud other things that might bo done also. At 
the time When tha joint-stock maria flirt began to gather strength, I fancy India wus 
one of tht moat available, fields for joint-stock mterpriso that von could hud anywhere. 
Bi every household there would he 100 nr 200 rupees buried or hidden m the roof. 
As I understand it, tho proper field for a joint-stock undertaking to that bind of tiling, 
where large numbers of small deposits are drawn out of private bonrds and put 
together in a largo fund and directed to the execution of some important Undertaking* 
The people at teat tms bmught out their little hcanto, and I am sorry to say, a* far 
IIS I blow, they wore all pletty well swept away in the disnatrous crisis, which altar- 
oeftiwved^ TLuv have bwn intraiiduLt^jl by tbiit, but at tbivt- tlrue tumf w 
certainly ready to brio g out tJieir money. A KUltLVO who was u eabordinate of mine, 
wiio had left the service, and gene Into Turinese, camo one day to me nnd snid, “ t 
have started am entirely new oiEineaa/ 1 I said, <f Wh&t is it ? H Ho said, " £ am 
borrower freoi all icy porStmcd IVifi^ifto thoir littifi deposito and hoftnls at a small 
rate ” fl think 2 or & p<ir eeut,),and nuLup it at a very conBidorably higher Tato.' 1 H 
we could restore tliesamo nmaunt of cunmlentC as tlieo exiated Lo all those people 
holding thoHe email tiiniH, to that Ihcir money could he brought together for public 
nses, it would bo a very useful thing. That could b& done by opening loons in tho 
principal towns at every col lectern offico, lotting the people know what rate or 
mtorOfil- bhoy would get and pri^Lu^y tiioui tlie gUnVtUltee 0.f tire State that- they would 
got that interest; bv tiini uicune u large tmn might l» got to supply the drain which 
to gjing an, 

Colonel Svos.—They would be savings hanlra in fact. 

Mr, FiiiLB.—There to something of the kind a-t the colleetorB' offlccs, but jt has 
never been properly introduced to tire people, and they know nothing about i t Tiiai 
is an fmpnif<nit thing; but of all important things the moat important i& tlio doeeu- 
frallzatiuu of OUT fiuiineud admintotifttion. From my own personal experience I con 
testify to 6hc dEShetirlonlng eflhet cf the present aysteui ujoja the Land govarnfirfl and 
local oouacitor For Isis tone e, tliey eeait up outiniatca for vrorka which they have to 
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carry on; of course they 6tate the lowest sum at which they think the work can be 
done, and they get hack orders from Calcutta that they are to do it for two-tbirds of 
the amount required for the work. In tho case of the court-house at Ahmedahad, the 
Government drew out plans for a new court-house at Ahmedahad at a coet of 8 Iocs, 
and they sent a requisition for that amount to Calcutta; the reply was, It is all very 
fine to ask for 3 lacs, but it must be executed for 2 lacs. The alternative was to knock 
off a top story or to take off some of tho decoration; the actual result is that the court- 
housc has never been made to this day. That is the effect upon tho local governors 
and local councils. I believe the effect upon the Governor-General and the Council is 
as unpleasant— they arc embarrassed to tne last degree in dividing and distributing 
tho money for public works. Among tire number of applications mode to them, they 
nro quite at a loss to know which they shall sanction and which they shall postpone. 
Then as regards the natives themselves, they never see how their money is spent; they 
do not know where it goes to; they do not know how much belongs to Bombay or 
how much belongs to Bengal; they do not come forward to lend us in the work of 
administration that assistance which I believe to be one of our sources of hope of 
eventually governing India with success. Among tho compensative measures tending 
to make up for our deficiency to which attention should be directed, is ft rigid scrutiny 
of the Home Charges. I support the propositions of Mr. Knight not so much from 
the expectation that a large reduction will take place in the Home Clinrges, as with a 
feeling of the importance of laying down a strict line of Indian revenue and expen¬ 
diture, and tho importance of establishing a strict code of morality in the matter. I 
do not suppose anything will be knocked off but nothing can be more important than 
that attention should be drawn to this matter. Tho want of consideration whieh 
Mr. Knight refers to in his firet Resolution is really want of thought, because tho sub¬ 
ject has not been seriously discussed within the last ton or twelve years. I think the 
measures which the Government have brought into operation during the last ten years 
arc a very good guarantee that if a reasonable and moderate case is put before them, it 
will moot with instant attention. Wo see remedies already lining devised for the 
wants of Ireland, and now tho case of die agricultural tenant in England is being 
brought forward; and I have no doubt that anything that India in justice requires 
will also be accorded to it. Entertaining that feeling, I have much pleasure in 
seconding Mr. Knight’s Resolutions. 

Mr. Nbalx Porter.— It is not without some reluctance that I raise a Toicc of 
dissent in a meetiug where apparently so much unanimity exists. At the same time I 
wish to say that I appreciate to the highest extent the sympathy and earnestness of 
Mr. Knight in dealing with this matter. I believe ho has ouly one object at heart— 
tbe welfare of our Indian fellow-subjects. Under the rules of this Association it is 
impossible to make a long speech; therefore I will at once read tho amendment which 
I have drafted to Mr. Knight's Resolutions—probably ho ruuy bo willing to accept it iu 
substitution for tho Resolutions which he 1ms pluced before us. Instead of the two first 
Resolutions, I propose one which contains in tho main the spirit of his propositions. It 
is this: “ That in view of tlie recent discussious in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that die nature of thoao relations 
is very imperfectly understood by Euglish statesmen: aud in tlie opinion of this Asso¬ 
ciation it is desirable that a Royal Commission should bo appointed to inquire into 
this most important question.” My object in asking the Association to accept this 
substitution for what Air. Knight has proposed is, that it is somewhat more conciliatory 
and moderate in tone. I deprecate anything that may lead to irritation cither in this 
country or in India. I should bo sorry to see it put upon record that we considered 
that the conduct of our financial relations with India has been too often marked by 
great want of consideration for tbe people of India. Again, I do not think it desirable 
to go into the question whether the trade of India has suffered since tbe close of the 
American war. There must bo necessarily commercial changes at tho close of long 
ware. And I think also we should take too wide a range if wc asked for an inquiry 
into the economic condition of that vast empire, wliich Is A very large question. With 
reference to Mr. Knight’s general paper,—unusually long, though not longer than tho 
importance of the subject justified, but still so long that it is impossible iu the few 
minutes allowed mo uuder the strict rules of the Association to travel oyer it very 
fallv,—I regret that Mr. Knight laid so much stress upon the evil doings of our 
ancestors. We must remember that in the days of the acquisition of our Iudian 
empire those wero rough times, not only in Asia, but in Europe; those were times 
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when in this pcumbry ws hull god man for stealing fi leg of mutton. Our legislation 
(md our political erv&tem were not of that humane aud civilised character -which 
"happily t.di 7 diE-tinguLbihiia them. Wc know also that other European rations, the 
Ditch, the Foituguesej and the French, were not behind ub—®hm were before ua^ 
in measures of Eastern enterprise. It is net to ha supposed th&t the people of this 
conntiy were to be left behind in the urea. You mupt bear in mind, too, Uie great 
distance of those opeintions fiom. tho governing power at home.. It waa thou a ai* 
months* voyage -to Oloutta. It took twelve or eighteen months for the Directors at 
Ijearlenhelt BfcrOC-ttn got an answer from the Council in Calcutta tounv cnrnmumeatiou 
they Milt nut. Then again wo one can my that the pick of £ha nation went out to 
India to push thetr fortunes there. Them W 6 M aoitio drstinguiSilled. mCn of high 
character and great ah ill t leu, but with them many men of damaged fortunes and 
eh&nmtar went nut with tha hope of metering thnso fortune. 1 ! im India. I am not going 
to follow Mr. Knight—Mid I mean no disrespect to him m npt doing eo—into that 
elaborate calonlnfian basted on BOGnpound mterari by which he ratacs to an smutng 
auto unt what wo am eupposnd at this moment to be indebted to India; baounse those 
calcufaifcwl to have any value, must be baaed, on exact and unvarying conditions, H 
T put lhGfr hi a bank and leave it Lbem to fructify at enmpeaurd Interest, I know that 
at tire tnil ot HW years, ell&LiM that bank contimio to be soLyent, I ahall be eutitlad to 
a certain amount of money; but in the duetuatmg evonta and changing civcumatanctu 
of the career of a nation, and even of a nation with a settled Govftmment, yon have 
not got these exact conditions that will enable you ie make a precise arithmetical 
computation of what at the end of seventy or eighty years would he the value ef money 
abstracted or levied f or contributed. That consideration applies particularly te India, 
T^ke for instance Bengal- Bengal wan not a powerful, kingdom; Bengal was a me™ 
distent fioubah of the Mogul empire, governed by a Snubadnr, nnw obedtent, new 
iouiiuOUB r exposed to raids of all Hindu. Who would have been hi Bengal if we had 
not been there V You might have had these biaieftictcra of Eastern enuutrses, tins 
Dutch; you might have h nil the Fkanch 3 you migh t have had the For tugucae; you 
might Lave had the Mahiattaa, and you probably would have bad tbs Mohrattas, 
levying <»HiMtratfoES. much heavier tluuj the® levied by our ancestors in those days. 
Therefore I think with refaranra to this excellent and elaborate paper, ho cleverly 
written by Mr. Knight, we shod d drEmisa all this di&mnl and melauchnly retrospect of 
the nriEduiii^a of thusO diubngubked EOldiei’S, though not pfll'hupt very able statesmen, 
wbo at that time of our history we Bent out te India. Taking that for granted, I come 
te the question of the Homo Charges, The Home Oliaagen me aggi^vatud In tha 
mind e: Mr. Knight by the cirauaraturae of absenteeism; but if you have a, great 
Eastern empire at n distance cf l 2 ,Qt)A milna governed by & northern people, you must 
lrnyu nbannkwaLam 3 If yen object to aJjaenteoism, you object to British rule r.u India. 
Bone Mr. Klrigbt rise OS fi subject of Hex Majesty tn object to triir rulu in India, 'i I 
could understand one of ray native frienda riaLBg aud obj&cthig to English rule, and 
|)arlLops I should not be disposed fco hong him or blow him from a guu if he did ac— 
his nationality wordd be Ids justfficatren m Home extent; but I etWHOt understand ail 
English to fin objecting with snob umpboaia fo abyiateeigm, which involves, I presume 
to say, the qrresftion. Of the English rale ta India. I for one am not pinpamd to 
nbaudon tba English, rule in Inaiift It is not tlrn noaraideration of thm gngd of the 
jiiinple of India that malmfl me any thfttv KlXWll ftS I rogiinl it; I any at ftu Euglishmfin, 
with rcfeituce te tire InicnsiiiH of my own. country, I am not prepared to abandon our 
Eastera enrpira; bnt I hope with, ca I think, the rest of my counhymen, my eon- 
science fo taCleiuntly sonaitive to wish to do justice, to that i-Gjuitern empire as long ns 
we bold it. Taking it fbr granted that ft&senteeiam moat count, because the English 
orft the ruble of LiJjO, then wi£h abasnteoism, fls Wfta. sard by Lbs gentleman on nry 
iiglit, yon ninat natural jy lift VO Itocne Charges, 

Mr. TCukht.—I have not objected to Home Gbftrgoa. 

Mr, hEZ-Ln FociTun.—I do not say that yon have, nor do I object to them, but they 
have been referred to. 

Mr. luvEirr.—I ask for an inquiry, 

Mr. B us r . u Forrrnu,—I am not making au attack Upon yOur paper, but onlv enm- 
raonfcing upon it. Ynu did lay etrefia upon the cu'CiUL'istivneo of millions drawn from 
Lrdisi being sp&nt in this country in the way of psnHianE, in iho way of profits derived 
ftona India-u railways, ftnd in other ways. Assuming that that fa so r there are many 
Govenunonia in Europe who come heire and h ive ■works executed Iw-re, Thoy pumhoae 
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men-of-wor here, and they borrow money for railways here, but they do not complain 
that the interest of the money that they borrow to make railways in Russia and Spain 
and elsewhere is spent here; and though I admit that the tw r o caa^s aro not on an 
exact parallel, I Bay there is no jpevanoe in & oountry having to send money for such 
purposes out of the country. With regard to the financial question, take our Indian 
railways : for the last fourteen years you have had an average of four millions sterling 
of English money, because, speaking broadly, no native holds Indian railway shares, 
annually spent in India: that is the present rate of expenditure on our Indian railways. 
With reference to the guaranteed interest, that is nearly covered by the earnings of 
thu railways, and there is evary reason to hope, and no man can doulit, that hereafter 
wc shall sue those railways, if properly managed, earning more than enough to pay 
their guaranteed interest, aud that we shall have railways spreading throughout the 
laud, taking more nud more English capital into the country. I conclude by proposing 
the amendmeut which I have read, and which I submit to the consideration of the 
meeting and the consideration of Mr. Knight. If ho will accept it without going to a 
division, I shall foci flattered; if he does not, he will exercise that independence of 
opinion which of course he is perfectly entitled to exercise. 

Mr. Maclean. — 1 rise for the purpose of supporting Mr. Porter’s amendment. I 
had come here with the intention of proposing an amendment myself upon Mr. Knight’s 
Resolutions, which would have left nothing except the first clause of the first Resolution, 
vii.: “ That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with Indin, this Association caimot hut fear that tho true history and nature 
of those relations ore very imperfectly understood by English statesmen.” I think that 
wuuld be quite a sufficient expression of tho views of this Association, for I take it 
that we aro here to consider this point us prncticul politicians dealing with the affairs 
of to-day. I have read with groat interest the paper which Mr. Knight liaa written 
upon this subject: it « impossible not to ndrniro tho great research aud ingenuity 
which he has displayed in that paper, but I look upon it rather nu a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the history of India, than os having much bearing on the subject of our 
present financial relations with th.it country. I could imagine no better tonic for any 
young Englishman who happened to be carried away by the brilliant description 
which Macaulay gives of the glories of the first Kiiglish conquerors of Indio, than a 
steady perusal of tho pamphlet which Mr. Knight has brought boforo us. In that 
respect, no doubt it would be exceedingly valuable, as lowe ring that national self- 
complacency which wc arc always told is tho great fault of Euglish people. But I 
have this to sav with regard to all the points that Mr. Knight bus nude on the subject 
of the spoliations which took place in India by Englishmen up to tho time of the 
Mutiny, that us practical politicians we ought to consider that that aoeount was com¬ 
pletely closed when tho Crown tonic over the Company's Government. You cannot 
require that any Government sliould bo faultless; every Government makes mistakes 
and commits blunders and follies, even if it does not commit crimes; and cuch Govern¬ 
ment that succeeds another necessarily succeeds to the inheritance and closes the 
account of the post, starting fair with its own policy for the future. I say when 
the Crown took over tho Government of India in 1858, when it parted for ever 
with the Company aud its doings (recognizing, as far ns it could, with that tenderness for 
vested rights which always characterizes Englishmen when a revolution is taking place, 
the interests of the Company, perhaps wrongly assigning thorn too much, perhups the 
shareholders might say assigning tlicm too little;, the old account wus closed once for 
all, and we started with a new Government of India from that date. 

Colonel Sykjs.—B y-gone* aro by-gonoa. 

Mr. Maclhan. —Yea; therefore though what Mr. Knight may say about the post 
may be very correct, I think it is a useless and mischievous policy to revive 
that sort of thing at this day, and to be pertinaciously reopening old sores instead 
of concentrating your attention, as politicians of to-day, on the actual state of our 
relations aud the actual defects of our administration of to-duy. It is not necessary, 
w.rhapw, after what has been said, to go back to one or two cases which Mr. Knight 
h~i* mentioned; but I might refer to tuc Affghau war. He speaks of tho debt incurred 
tkcro; but you must remember that the politicians of that day supposed, and it may 
be contended rightly supposed, that they could best defeud the Government of India 
by advancing into Affghmiistun, and resisting the Russian advance. If you say that 
the British Government is good for India, you are bound to admit that the men who, 
under whatever mistaken intentions, tried to dofeud our Government there, were jus- 
No. 3, Yol. II. v 
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tiffed in incurring debt for that purpose- fin wilJj. regard to tbu dehf on aeeouut of tho 
Mu is ay, Mr. contends mat that debt waa caused wholly by mlsgtaYsmtueri i, 

jitid thcrcforo tho great bulk of the debt ought to came upon tbc English paupto, 
I apeak to tba presence of gentlemen who Jcnow mote upon that eabjeafc tlmn I can 
pretend to know; but T think the real oonagtpn of 1;ho Mutiny L Wft& tbfe, the English 
have bean trying to do for many yen™ what no other nation in history has over 
attempted doing before, to maintain with a poudl IfnglLsh amiy the gruataet ompinj 
the world 2ms over seen. Canaeqnently tv hen England became involved in a 
LEuropsui war, when it hud to send a large toroc to the Crimea* baying ite nunujroua 
dependencies to maLulain, and getting nu tributefromthem, ?he could not goto the 
cniion*; of iiiiatog u fresh anup—it would have toved too severely the resources of 
tuLd OMintry to mito ft fresh army—to Carry pn the Crimean war; consequently atm 
hud to draw frnm Indio Eogltoh soldiers to flurry on tho Crimean wnr; the ecni&s- 
queues wna that il rebellion was melted by dip disaffected men always to be found 
in the country. 

Mr. KjUUUT,— - The Crimean war luld closed two yuiira bufrtra. 

ifi 1 . nr * iir.r*v. —But the Dpuntry had boon denuded of English Ecddfem for thp 
Crimean war. 

Colonel Subss,—C avalry coma from India to tho Crimea—that was all, 

Mr. Maci.EAir,—Yea, while the war was actually going om Hotvovlt,. I will only 
say this with respect to the dobto thftc have been hwuned by former GevcrumEnla of 
India, we cannot htroo to get rid of thnL burden, There nm politicians in this rauntry 
who reaiatoiu that too peopled libs country, having only fateiy been admitted to power, 
are nut bound to pay Intelcst oa that National JDebi which was e Lint raided hy the orFsto- 
CTany to putting down the liberties of Europe. If you come to that, you eotne Eijnpiy 
nr.rl aoltoy to repudiation 5 and what Mr. Knight would seem to advocate In his paper, 
or ihlnlL passible, fo, that India also should repudiate her debt in the eauio way. Gmnrng, 
however, to the present state of our m] at ion a with India, and usumlng that them in no 
ytt-osibilLty of disputing the Tested rights which ewat* 1 would just point out the very 
djffsrttfi way in which Mr. Knight tacito? of the contriburiouB made by India, and the 
contributions made by Unglaad, towards the general expenses, When ue is speaking af 
Iadla paying in this country the dividends on the capitot lent her for constructing mil* 
ways which 1 mve been an ineatraifibk boon to that country, he talks of “draining tho 
life-blood of the people/ k: the giant system of absenteeism," and uses a few Surge phrases 
of that hind; hut he apeaks in the most alighting way, and with the nfcuwat contempt, 
of the foot that India supports no nayy of Iskt own, and that the taxpayers of Eu^ 
land are caUed Upon to pay (mo or two miUiona n-ycar for tbe proteetioii of the wbdo 
□f tho commnrCe om the coaata cf Iudja. I nra afraid of trespassing too Ion £ 0J1 your 
attention; hut thia :h a very lon^ paper, aud it ^oeg into ar, many pointa, that it is 
imjxwsibki to aay anything satiESaotory about it without speahing at nomc length.'— 
Mr. Knight £pcal[H itl this wtiy of tho navy :— 4 It fe true that India pays nothing; 
towaula tho oust of tho Royal Navy; but it iu also true- tliafc for very runny yeara site 
WjS le^uiietl to siamtaia a navy in which tha puoplo of India had iHmoat no interest 
and tiro cdvontogcd of which Wine all but wholly engrossed hy the commerce of this 
conu CLy. 3 " And he coca OH to justify that lu Uik way !— tl Yor it we eicnpt Bombay, 
MjllLt.i.k: h oud Kurradjce, which COtl bo auCceHsftilly pro too tod only by local defencea nr 
gunboata, the™ jb nut a point upon the whole ix-ost uf IndJa that rcmld invito hoetUe 
invasion. So fan-, thou, ns toe shores of India am concerned, the- Itoyrd Navy rui^ht 
iw well not he." Now I minamber a guilaut officer of Ihu Itoyal Navy, a dWtogfllnhed 
uimj, who had just made Uvcyago along the aoaet from Triucuinulce to Bombay, aaydi^ 
to mo qn the rfedc Of llfr own ship, very nmcl'L what Bluuber Lb nsportod to hnVQ Bftid 
with r«3p6!a to Xondoa when he was on tlje top of St, PuuI’e, fI Tft r hnt a naagnilicent 
ojant this would be to loot r 

Mr. KflMftu,—Than ha had hqv&t been on the coast* fwr It consul only cf flshiia^ 
vilEngag njl the way. 

Mr, Mi(;L£*3fr—I am Jt&t apauktng of the places only on tho coast r tho whole 
(toast is Bo utterly unprotected and open to inynsinra, that anyfarco might invade the 
conn try. ITe nuiv Hjavu bean mistahan about its being a- goovl coast to loot but he 
W(1 b not miirhikcn about lira nnpmtaotBil atato of that nufes of SO-t-COOSt Mr. 
EuigJlt Suya. tbura is ijet a point on the whale msiat of India^ rvith tlto escoption of 
Bombay, Madras, and Jiurmehito, Which mp] ires to bo dafau.ifed, and tboi'otore Judin 
r&]nirfcs no navy. And ho aaya, pl The earua thto^ may bo aatrmed of the flownd 
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great purpose that navy serves, tix. the protection of our mercantile marine from 
capture. For India lias no mercantile marine to bo captured. She is simply a pro¬ 
ducing country, and growing commodities which all the world hankers for. Her ports 
are filled with English and foreign shipping, soliciting that produce. As to dangers 
from piracy, the argument is an anuchrouism, the old Indian navy having rooted 
piracy out of the Indian seas half-a-contury ago.” Mr. Knight appears to suppose 
that piracy, having been once suppressed, must be suppressed for ever; that there is no 
possibility of its reviving when the navy that hoe destroyed it is taken away; that, 
when one generation of pirates is destroyed, they will never re-appear. It is well 
known to everybody that the whole of those seas afford the beet hiaing-plaoes in tho 
world, and tho whole of the rich commerce of India would be at the mercy of thoso 
men if tho navy were withdrawn. Would it be no harm to India if she were prevented 
earn'ing on her commerce, whether in foreign ships or in her own ? Tho great charge, 
however, which Mr. Knight bringB against our Government of India, is in reality what 
he calls the “ giant system of absenteeism.” Is the term “ absenteeism," taking it in 
its real economic meaning, applicable rightly to the case of India? I think that 
when we complain of absentee-proprietors, from Ireland for instance, that complaint 
means this, tliat there are a number of rich landlords who collect the rent of the land, 
which, according to political economists, is the produce of no man's labour, and take 
-out of the counbnr tliat fund intended by nature for the improvement of tbo land, and 
spend it abroad for their own gratification, giving no return to the country for the 
money they get. Ih that in any way a fair description of the Home Chargee for what 
we do for India ? Mr. Knight seems, in hiB calculations, to be so carried away by 
fignres, that ho entirely loses out of sight the important element of men. He does not 
seem to me to see that in return for all we take we give the labour from year to year 
of an immense number of Englishmen in improving the resources and conducting the 
Government of Indio. That labour is actually put into the land—it is work done ; 
every step in civilization that yon make is the result (at least our Government is not 
justified m existing there if it is not the result) of superior energy and wisdom 
brought to tho administration of Indian affairs by the English Government. There¬ 
fore those Home Charges do not represent, in any souse of the word, money paid to 
men who have never done anything for Indio, to be spent abroad for their own benefit; 
tliey are simply a portion of tho legitimate pay which thosB men corn by work dono 
in India and for the benefit of India. Tho question simply' then amounts to this, 
whether the work which England does, by giving India u foreign government, is 
sufficient to counterbalance Ibe evils which must always exist to some extent of foreign 
dominion; aud Mr. Knight himself admits that it is so. He expects very little 
diminution of tho Home Charges; he does not ace his way to suggesting anything 
towards their diminution to any great extent. It seems to me that the conclusion to 
which this points for the future is this, that if we admit that tho Home Chuigcs, ns 
they at present exist, ore a simple acknowledgment of work done by England for 
India, and if we hold that foreign dominion is an evil, tho only way posaiblo for us to 
apply a remedy is to increase the employment of natives themselves in the country. 
That is the legitimate result of tlio policy which we have pursued for years, and 
having set our hands to the work, it is impossible that we should turn buck. Yon 
sco in everything that comes from Indio, week by week, in speeches and pipers written 
by natives themselves, how strong tho feeling is amongst them of their own nation¬ 
ality and the career that ought to bo thrown open to them by a Government which 
professes to be liberal and progressive. And whatever views anybody may bavo 
entertained about the policy of til tin's change, every one must ace that it is now an 
inevitable thing, and that once started we cannot possibly go bock. I do not see that 
a Royal Commission appointed to consider our financial relations would be nblo to 
suggest any measures in furtherance of that policy, that are not already introduced in 
India. My objection to tho proposal for a Royal Commission is simply this, that tho 
matters into which it would hnvo to inquire are exceedingly small; but at the sunn 
timo this is to be considered—it is vciy desirable to have tho financial relations of tho 
two countries fixed on a definite and intelligiblo basis. Xo principle has yet boon 
fixed or acknowledged, by which they should bo controlled. I therefore enmo hero 
with the intention of supporting the first mrt of Mr. Knight’s first Resolution, pro¬ 
posing that a Royal Commission should be appointed, in order, if possible, to fix 
those relations on an intelligible footing, so that everybody in both countries may be 
satisfied. 
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Hi, rtrE3i,—x Jiuyu but very few Words in any fignirmt the nrDDTirJmflut 

proposed by Mr, Porter Bn aiily, and soeomlcd ua aldy by tin> Kenthiman who has just 
spoken, and at the aama time I beg to pWjKMQ anoihr.i: mnenimcut ho the Kesnlutznna 
submitted to u? by Mr, Eniglit, I think thu ally objection that T can bring forward 
to Mr. Porter's amendment is this, that tho British PaTluuncut will not be willing to 
giva ns [l Knyn-i Oamrajaskui without our showing cause why u Royal CoimnUsdon 
aliould be issued. in 1SG3, Sir Arthur Cotton wrote to iJits Secretory of State to nay 
that a famine hi Oi'Lisa won very imminent, and he almost gave the date when tliat 
famine would bn nnisericnrad in the country; but natwEhstoJidhig that tho Secretory 
of &toto jMBatiet-ed that- reformatton, the feudne come, anti continued in the country fnr 
ninre than a year, killing tftoTibiMfi and thousands of people, Tlrorafiire wo muat go 
prepared to show that if thu Royal OommiHOEt is not bsncil, there will bo cuiibc- 
qnimoua greatly to be deplored. happening to Indio. I think therefore tho second 
ItnBotution of Mr. Knight Tory important. becan&j it bIiqwb to the EnglMi Government 
tint tho eloso of tire AmErican Wf baying- put a Severn oheeli to flip Tuoturiai 
ptTfafKJiitv of ijlio country, mode has srtfferetb money to veiy source in the cormtry. and 
feuninn is imminent; and I believe a fomina to really inmroent in the MMres Presto 
(lOnCy—tho accounts by tile blit mad ore very nlortniiig indeed; therefor* it seems 
to me we must nek do away With tho Hoceod liePolwfUra. Perhaps-1 rnay be nblu to 
meet Mr-porter's views by proposing this amendment to Mr. Knight's duet Resolution, 
I propose that it should be raid timeThat In view of fbo rtf;on.t disuuaaions in 
Povh&Tnent concerning 001 bnanaeil relations with this Asanaiiitiom cannot but 

toor that the bile Malory Olid nature of those mlationa ore very impoifcetly mkfeifftood 
by Kiqrltoh steiflgmffll, a Hid it is abacilutoly mCffigliT that tl nil's, should bo a fKorehing 
and am sxarb itMiUiry into sueb talatiqner I tbiulr hlr. Porter vaa porf^etly riffllt 
wbtn bo add Wti Ottgbt not to go before ibo Saorelflry of Sfeite and any tllait the 
conduct of English shitcsmftU, as TEgurds thrafl le-Mtiona, baa bacli anarlcefl W gwinfi 
want of aaiibEilcinLion for Xlie pro pic oFLidiu, bdenuac in tbo prsemblo af Mr.. ILnrghfg 
Ei-iijluticn lid ha a ashd that JanglLaLL atait&racu aim Veiy itaporfecd-ly n-rrjuumtod ivilh 
thoso Ancneiol l'dlUiousi Bwiftea, if ypn loft tlda hi its praatEvo &nm, it would tnean 
that Eilgliah ilflteEimcil had wilfully ahtnvn want of oOclaidci^itinn for tbo people *f 
Indin, and, & KUIElTO oi India, l do not want to go before the Seorelary of btsLto JLiid 
HIJ that I tblnk J^oglisll stetenmnn Lavs wil fnlly abuwn il want of conaidomtion for 
ns. Therefore I think my oncadiucnt would rcnlfy moot the views of Mr, Porter 
and his seMiidev- 

Aftej sPMKie diecunsion— 

Mr, Fawcett nurl the two EssDiutinn 3 qpen two eulyEsita altng:d.hnr different. r Pm 
first Resolution genua to go to a vtry important cmhject, namely, wlint oliarges India 
ought to iicsr, and what charge tbia eoiiistry ought to bear j tin in the- second ltc»D“ 

I Lition soppoHfia tba trade af India to be vary deproaaed, and it says tliat it would 1m 
deiiiniblpi to appoint a Royal Coumiicaion to iuipaim into ft: they are two diatiuet 
Subjects, 

IP', ENlfitiT 1 ,—r agrCO that thaj 1 are, but 3 have pointed Out in, my po-p-ET tile ODU- 
aeuttoa between tbe two. 

Mr. Fawcett.— But etnald not you point it ant in tba Besblntimi? 

Mr, Kkkht.—’T he two Posolntiona ano connected together. I hfivu printed out 
iho of&ict which the immense dKiin baa upon the neonomie erudition of India-it 
atEolntBly prevent: at this moment nil impOrtatioli of bullion into India. We cannot 
narrow die inquiry to a mere hlVfstEgalEon of the Home Obmgec. The paint iis, the 
elToet of tJjo Home CbrngsB upon the eeouamla oandibioti of Indim 

Mr. FawCUTT.—W anTd not it be better to shape Lho first ItrmlutEcn eomething in 
this way f— M That in view of the recent diaeusslons in Parliament oonoernina our 
£nanciel telatiena with India, tliig Asawdfltbn cannot but faer that tbs true Instnry 
and nature of those relations r.ve very huperfeedy undcrEtond by English siatoamen, 
and for want of that midersbanding thjg Association oomdders a very importoa t eilhot 
is produced upon tha trade of Indian and thcrororo osk for a Itoyal Gommissiom' 5 

Mr. Keket.—S uppose wu siy , H1 That it is very i mportant in tho opinion of this 
Associatiou tliat a Royal Ckmmiesion ahould be appointed to inquire into tlio whole 
subject of our fimnoial relatione with India, and thtlr effect upon the economic con¬ 
dition of that country .' 1 

Mr, F.avqett.—I t would be veiy Imp or tour; to preface it with the words, "'In virw 
of tiio TDceni duajictaldiscnreioos in 1‘terlionietic ?*' wetwee last aossion, wFien I brought 
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forward my motion about the Abyssinian war, Mr. Gladstone sent for mo just before I 
divided tho House, and asked me not to divide Urn House, saying that he would support 
me in any way ho could, to got either a Commission or a Committee to inquire into tho 
very subject you are now discussing, and he mentioned it, I believe, in his speech. 
I told him I felt so strongly upon the subject that I could not do otherwise than go to 
a division. That might be quoted in urging that a Commission should be appointed. 
He said it was a very important subject, a rut a large subject; and he thought a Com¬ 
mission ought to be appointed to consider it. 

Mr. Knight.— I will endeavour to frame an amendment in accordance with what 
seems to bo the general feeling of the meeting. 

Mr. Fawcett. —I should nmke it as wide os possible. 

White Mr. Knight was drawing up an amended Resolution to meet the sugges¬ 
tions of Mr. Fawnett and Mr. Bouneijoe— 

Mr. Bonneiuee addressed the meeting in answer to some of tho observations made 
by tho preceding speakers. He contended that it was absolutely necessary to refer to 
tiie past; that English statesmen ought to study the wants of tho people of India; and 
that those wants could not be prrmerly studied unless the conduct of English states¬ 
men in past times was reviewed by the statesmen of the present time. He thought 
also that Mr. Knight was perfectly justified in censuring the conduct of the English 
Government for saddling India with the expenses of tho Indian Mutiny, India being 
an integral portion of the British ompiro. winch ought no more to have been called 
upon to pay for putting down such a Mutiny (the Mutiny having for its object tho 
subversion of the Imperial rule), than Ireland was called upon to pay for quelling the 
Fenian disturbances. With respect to what had been said shout absenteeism, ho 
referred to tho East India bond-holders, who could not be said to have given tho 
errantry any of their labour. He could quite understand if the English Government 
were to rule India there must be absenteeism, but over and abovo the necessary 
absenteeism there ought not to be introduced what might lie called artificial absen¬ 
teeism. As much ns possible of the money belonging to India ought to bo allowed to 
remain there. He suggested to Mr. Knight, that instead of the proposed deputation 
frflfci the Association waiting upon the Secretary of State only, it should wait upon tho 
Prime Minister, who was, he presumed, tho fountain-head from which all Royal 
Commissions proceeded, the question being not merely an Indian question, but an 
Imperial question. 

Mr. Knight handed to Mr. Bonneijee the modification of his own Resolution which 
ho had drawn up, founded on tho suggestions of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Bomieijce. 

Mr. Bonnerjee. —This will bo the form of the amendment which I now move:— 
“That in view of tho recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with Indio, this Association cannot bat fear that the true history anti nature 
of those relations are very imperfectly understood by English statesmen; and that it 
iB very important in tho opinion of this Association, that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to inquire into tho whole subject of our financial relations with India, 
and their effect upon tho economic condition of that country.” 

Mr. Gantz.—I second that. 

Mr. Neale PonTEn.—I object to tho word “ historywill not you strike that out ? 

Mr. Knight. —No; what we want is an inquiry into the whole subject of our 
financial relations with India, and their effect upon tho economic condition of that 
country. 

Mr. Neale Pouter. —I submitted an amendment, which has not met with tho 
entire approval of Mr. Knight, though it has led to some modification of his original 
proposal. What I object to in tli© Resolution is the word “ history.” I shall divido 
the meeting if that word is kept in tho Resolution. 

The Rev. Houmazdji Pestonji.—T hat word “ history” seems to me to be the very 
backbono of the Resolution. If we cut that word out we might as well do awnv 
with the whole pamphlet, which I daresay none of ua would rise up to gainsay. I 
should object to that word being expunged. 

Mr. Neale Porter. —There is a certain sting in tho word “history.” I want to 
take out all irritating and superfluous matter. 

The Chairman rend to tho mooting the amendment as proposed by Mr. Bonnerjee, 
and seconded by Mr. Gantz. 

Mr. Neale Postkb.—I rise to say that I much prefer my own amendment, but 
in the spirit of conciliation and compromise, which I hope will always characterize 
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our mcotmgB, I beg to mitd my pnf-dikctiana for my own amendment; and accept 
whftt Ml. Knight 0 Jid Mr, Eonunjen prefer. 

Tliu amtoflHDBiDt wna put and Gained unanimously, 

Mr. Ksmtnv—I beg to propose that tho following gentlemen compete Ukj depu¬ 
tation:— 


The Eflll of Knllio, 
lonl "Wm, Hay, M.P, 

Sir H. KawlioGOn, K.C-E., M.r, 
Colonel Sykes, M j?. 

H. EawCBtt, Esq., M.P, 

tlonoral 0. E. North, 

General J. Brings, SJLSL, E.TL0.S, 
Ootouel P. T. French, 

Dadubhai Naorojl* hsq. 


I>, D, Canon, Earn 
J, Cl, Coleman, Hbq r 
Str Herbert Edwanlns, 

P, P. Gordon, Esq. 

Bh N. Fowler, Esq. 

W. SL Eitz william, Egn, 

E. B. Ikaucwick, Esq,, 0,E„ F.B.S, 
11, Knight, Esq. 

Sir Eklwaid Green, E-C.B. 


Colonel Baly.—I beg to propose that Mr. IkmniCTjw, Mr, Porter, and Mr, Pedis bo 
added to the deputa-lfon. 

Mr. ICbtout.—I conclude that there will be no objeotion to those mines. They 
may be considered fts accepted by the meeting. 

Ike mimes were accordingly added, 

CttAuiMAJi,—Before 1 quit the chair* I must advert to tbo labours of Mr. Knight 
in preparing this pamphlet. Mr, Knight is. a gentleman well Jniown for his advocacy 
of mEnsinna for the good of India in general* but more especially that pail of India, 
m which lie has devoted his aemwfl; and I run grabfted to find that be Inns come 
here fnnongit us* and brought before tbo English public a little more knowledge of 
that eoualry nf which the people of t]jie country are ao ignorant. I think wo are 
Tory much indebted to Mr, 'Knight for hie indefoegfiMo Iftboare, end 1 beg ih&rntbiw 
to propose a vote of thanks to him for his lidtoura in bringing this subject before uh. 

The motion was carried rmfionLiiaously- t 

Mr, KinooT.—I thank you very heartily for the compliment you have ho kindly 
paid me, and 1 trust ft will simply be an incentive xo me to labour mom KimcBtly ifhd 
with IW-IE HJisgle-minflEdneEK than in tUo put dir tbo good of the ]WOple nmcng whnm 
m.y lot has batm cost for so many years, fn justice to myself I must say that I have 
not srMgKBtad in the least in this paper my sense of the Grammas iinporhuicc of the 
subject (iiBcnsa&I in it. I do not think it pceeililo for nny member of the -Association, 
or aay one, milcBa ho has studied the subject ne I have myself done, to appreciate: the 
importance of It. I hope cm lioyal CoBUUIBSHm wil L be got, tbodgLL I confras I Mvo 
Some doubts of It; and if it is obtained, T Jinpe it will be the means of enlightening 
English opinion a goad deal upon the history and the proper nluuactcr of the relations 
between tats country and Indie. 1 am aitifthod that we have T.ot arrived at tbo right 
principle veti but that wo skall got it, through a process of inveatigatiiem, I do not 
doubt for a moment, 

Mr. Di.nAT:EAi Naoisoii,—I bog to move a vote of thanks to tbo Chairman, who 
so kindly, at ft lUQincLitji notice* undertook to preside, and who has performed hid 
duties so nhly. I wished VCry much io say Him" thing upon the subject of the pJl]Kr ; 
but of conns- the business ia over. I may take gomjo otJicr opportunity of making 
flOntO lew rociarks niton it. 

Tbo volo of tkautos to the Qbainuin wna put* rind corned unanlrnouEly. 
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DEPUTATION 

TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 

APRIL 22. 


A deputation, consisting of ike following gentlemen :—Colonel Sykes, M.P., Mr. T. 
Bazlcy, M.P., Mr, John Peel, M.P., Mi 1 . Jacob Bright, M.P., Mr. A. Fawcett, M.P., 
Mr. A. Graham, M.P., General O. F. North, R.E., Kir. R. N. Fowler, Mr. S. P. Low, 
Mr. E. B. Eastwiclc, C.B., Captain Barber. Mr. Dodabliai Nooroji, Mr. Neale Porter, 
Mr. P. P. Gordon, Mr. Robert Knight, Mr. A. Rodyk, and Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee— 
waited upon Sir Stafford Narthoote at tlie India Office on April 22, to urgo the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into our financial relations with India, 
nud their effect upon tho economio condition of that country. 

General North explained that the deputation waa promoted by the East India 
Association. During the last ten years the subject of our nnonciul relations with India, 
to which they wished to call the attention of the Government, had much engaged 
public attention, and writers and public men both in India and England had arrived 
at opinions of a very discordant character. One class of persons regarded India as the 
most burdensome of our possessions, while another urged tJiat it was the niileb cow of 
our dependencies. The East Indin Association had pasted tho'following Resolution, 
which nc begged to hand to Sir Stafford :— 44 That in view of tho recent discussions in 
Parliament concerning our financial relations with India, this Association cannot but 
fear that the true history and nature of those relations are very imperfectly understood 
by English statesmen, and that it is very important in the opinion of this Association 
that a Royal Commission should bo appointed to inquire into tho whole subject of our 
financial relations with India, and their effect upon the economio condition of that 
country." Ho wished, however, to guard the Association from being thought to bB 
wedded to uny special set of opinions, or from arrogantly agreeing with the oit-repcatod 
assertion that Indian matters were not understood by English statesmen. At the samo 
time the variety of opinions that existed showed that our relations with India were not 
perfectly comprehended. During the past ten yean, the policy of conciliation, together 
with the spread of tire English language and the increased facilities for intercommuni¬ 
cation given by railways and a free press, had caused a more marked recognition of tho 
principle that tho natives of India must for the future be employed more than hitherto 
in administrative offices in their own country, and should be allowed some voice in 
thoir own taxation. Amongst the sabjccts which a Royal Commission might inquire 
into were a readjustment of tho naval and military charges, the debt and currency of 
India, the homo charges, guarantees, and many otuer subsidiary matters. It was hie 
firm conviction that the granting of this Royal Commission would be regarded by poli¬ 
ticians of all shades os a simple act of justice towards India, while tho natives would 
look upon it as another practical illustration of that magnanimous conciliatory policy 
that characterized Hor Majesty’s proclamation of 1S5S. 

Mr. Knight, of the * T*imcB of India,’ whose ablo jtfiper, Teod and discussed at n 
recent meeting of the East India Association, Sir Stafford Northcote said ho hud read 
with much attention and interest, briefly enforced the necessity of what was asked for. 

Mr. Bazlbv, M.P., said he attended with his kn> friend Mr. Jacob Bright, 08 
representing Manchester, and he feared the proposed inquiry was too restricted. The 
financial relations of Indio, like those of every other country, were but the reflex of 
actual transactions; and he thought it would he wiser to extend the inquiry' so as to 
ascertain what was the agricultural and commercial condition of India, as was proposed 
by Sir Robert Peel twenty years ago. If a comprehensive inquiry were instituted, 
some elucidation might be arrived at as to the excess of bullion that had poured into 
the country. Of late years, no doubt the resourees of India had been developed in a 
most remarkable maimer, and the quality and quantity of the cotton had greatly 
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improved. Hu believed aom^hlug like a hundred miHtons starling hod been pound 
into India during thfl list ehvou yearn fur cotton alrmt, smd he foil batisfted there worn 
enormous TeaD'urcca yd in Zudin that might bo djtvdtjpcd under the enlightened snprir- 
vision of tlift Indian council. 

j|r L jj. Poiitbh strongly deprecated the atom ion of the- proposed inquiry beyond 
the forma af tlio ReMutfoa. 

Sir Sta^kiri 1 NoiLTJiiOT-fc, in iviplv, add-—! need not flay that suah n deputation he 
I hia up™ anv subject would command iay meet respectful attention; and certainly tbo 
a Lithj e ct-rji n L Lo L‘ which you Ihlvo brought under my no Lice ia of imificdent importanta to 
command respectful uLtentjcm by whomsoever it was presented. I up oarhiinly in no 
fljinctn of 1 .]jidor-caT-unutii ig the importance of yd iuL you propose, Tim real difflcuity 
TidiiS] weighs yviti me is that the subject is so exceedingly large and so very important 
that I doubt whether the measure ’which you suggest m t.ht proper measure to bo 
token lor dealing with, 1 -will not say so large & question, but so large a gronp of 
quesuoms, as those ’which -would Lave to be KMisdcred. Non-, wb hear m? niton cutn- 
1 . 1 1 a infs mode s,a to the tendency of Gove mm cuts to throw off difficult subjects upon 
iioyal d™ in l Mi on a. -which I think are rather abased, for they uro instruments which for 
proper pnmnsea are- extremely voi liable; but 1 think that it is a great mistake to refer 
targe questions of policy- to a lioyal Cucnmissimi. When n Royal CtunmfesLon is 
appointed, ttift basis upon -which it is to proceed should bo pretty clearly la-id down, 
and I agree that it La dcshtble to TOiriW Tuf.her than to buondan tire inquiry which 
you may entrust to Aliy body Of that kind, With regard to Lugo queadtms of policy, 
such as are embraced in this inquiry, I think that they aro mutters ruthur far tile C0I1- 
sldexKtlon of the responsible Government of the, country and for Parliament than for 
any body of gentlemen -who could he Bcleeted to form put of it. Royal CWmiancn. If 
the Corj’-Lnisnaii vm intended to be a. sort [if mixed Commission to net us avhitmtor 
between India and England upwi questions. which might be,, as it worn, in dispute 
between them, I think that great difficulties would arise ilb to its cotnpOsftinn, &lld (t& 
to the part foul iti points that should he inferred hi it ■ hut I am not iridisposed to admit 
tost there might be oeitain (pisstknn which might bo dealt with in that wuy- md 
possibly, when we CQUld agree upon nil the principle of policy, it might nnh be db- 
(fovantagcalLS tB appoint Comm biai011 fl, or r. Gnmimgsfou, to iiiquiivi into certain points 
upon which tacts were to be collected Mid collated, end from which inferences might 
bo drawn, upon which the Government and Parliament might afhTWiuda net. For 
iuHtaucu, there was the question which hlr. G la d atone raised, and which aanaisi to have 
given die cue to the proceedings before ilifl Association, Mr, Gladstone- mggtfited 
that a pellicular question sboultfbo nunlo the subject of a pai'ticarlaL' htqairy, that Is 
to say, Vfh&t ts the eiact relation between India and England as to the wsd which the 
one and the otiusr hears in nespact of military expenditure 'i Tliat fo a nnaatjosi which 
parliapa inaaf hlErahera of Parliament are vey little fflmiliar with, anrl it might not 
bo useless to hOTe a formal inquiry which should lay rUe fiwfo before Pariiament for its 
eensldaratkiP- But l age fcliatMr. linighi, in his able rapmr, tuk-s up that question, 
and hixwdsaa it very much iudcoi hy ^oing into the question as to the moral right- of 
Flngtand to nniku use of tin;- furccE of Indi a, au.d into the question whetll er Oftrbdn 
warn wore or were not tor the houafls of India; and questions of ’Iiut fluvt are l'JUaed 
■which, I tliihlc, iVOltld he beyond the conqjotaneo of any Itoyal Commission to detei'- 
min.iv—tl^ey would be quostious whicb ji would he ncceHUory to liavo foirly argafld 
before Parliament and before the peoula of this country, and upon which I think it 
would bo very reiumnable that discusaiou Hhculdl tike place, Bat I think that it would 
be imposstble to rufor such quesLiout to a- Itoyal GomEuiflsion, IVc should ftoyh of all 
clear oar minda ns to wbot the proper lutatious between India and England aro, and 
then let us fuqutio, or sam nftoneotialy if voa plonks let us inquire into some of those 
points which wise out of those relations. Them, of course, fo the grfl*t question which 
klr, Kaigid has raised, as to wliat tlm effect upon the material condition cf India is of 
the system of reuiittaflcefl, end the mode in which tiio Henna Gborgra ar^ dealt witb^ 
Those questions, and other questions of hud of that kind, might very possibly form 
O'.ihjfldts of inquiry-. There is Lhb quCHtiud of thn currency, whtclL has been a subject 
of inquiry- l^yontly, nuc! it is jatill UOftat- OouSidcHitfon, nud wtr hayo not yet received the 
views of tbs- Government Of ludSiL rntou thu Subject. Tbon, again, timre ia a gimt 
quflstjon which Mr, Knight raise!! which goes to theniat of our 'wlJQ^!^ financial aye tom, &h 
to whether you should tlK or borrow, and if you should buiroa-, wltetber the hoiTOWing 
shcraid, he oa the credit of Iudin alone (kl on ilia ersLlitof India supported by tlio credit of 
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England. I do not like now to express an opinion upon that; it is a very great question, 
and one which I think ought to do very deliberately considered; but I do not think 
that it is a question which could be referred to a Royal Commission to decide, because 
that question would ultimately come to this, whether the people of England were or 
were not prepared to take upon themselves the charge of the debt of India; and if the 
people of England were to say we are not prepared to do so, what is to be the effect 
of tne report of any Royal Oommuariou upon the subject? It is a question that would 
havo to do decided by Parliament, and which could not bo decided by a Royal Com¬ 
mission. The whole thing really resolves itself into this—whether the relations 
between India and England aro satisfactory and for tbo mutual advantage of the two 
countries. If you say they are not on a proper footing, and that they ought to be 
revised, then oomes the question, is either side willing to say. sooner than that they 
should ho revised we aro ready to part company ? You woula there have a very diffi¬ 
cult question presented to you in England, wind) would hove to be presented to the 
Parliament of England; but you would have a still more difficult question presented 
to you in India, because I do not know by whom the answer is to bo given. I merely 
allude to thesB as questions of a very large and comprehensive character, which I 
think should rather form the subject of public discussion, as they very properly might 
do in Parliament and elsewhere, {ban as being matters that could be referred to a 
Royal Commission. I will only say further that I shall of course feel it my duty 
to mention the deputation, and the objects of the deputation, to my colleagues, and 
I shall take the opinion of the Cnbinut as to whether it would he right that any 
measure should bo token of this kind. I should also think it right to consult the 
Council of India, and I can assure the deputation that I shall give my most respectful 
attention to all that has been said, and to what has been so very ably urged in Mr. 
Knight’s pamphlet. What I have 3aid lias been rather with- a view to show that I 
think the questions raised arc larger than could possibly be satisfactorily dealt with by 
a Commission, and if there is to be any inquiry at all, it must be confined to special 
branches of the subject, and could not comprehend the whole of it. 

The deputation then retired. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1668. 

The Hon. H. G. LIDDELL, M.P., in the Chair. 

Adjourned discussion on Sir Arthur Cotton’s Paper 
On the Opening of the Godavery River. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I only ojxsn the subject to-night in the hope that somebody 
else will takB it up. I am placed in a vary unusual difficulty on this occasion, which 
is, that at our late meeting we had no discussion. It is usual with me to have every¬ 
thing that can possibly be imagined, aud many things that could not be imagined 
except by ingenious minds, said against my plans; but at the last diBcursiou everything 
was said in favour of them, ana I was entirely supported by everyone who spoke, 
which has put me in the difficulty that I have nothing to answer. 

The immediate subject of discussion wns the opeuing up of the Godavcry. The 
Godaverv cuts directly across the broadest port of the peuinsuln, and it lots us into 
a tract of couutry which has hitherto been to all intents and purposes entirely scaled 
up Jrom commerce. The traffic which talcce place to and from a district 400 or 500 
miles from the coast, and with either no reads at all (for this part of the country 
has hardly any made roods at all) or with imperfect roads, is next to nothing—the 
traffic is in fact entirely destroyed. Even common roads would ho totally insufficient 
to accommodate the great traffic of tire oountry, and therefore the whole of that tract 
has to all inteuts aud purposes been cut off from all real commerce—the traffic carried 
from it and to it being so trifling as very little to affect the country. Tho wholo 
question, then, was to obtain a really cheap transit into tiro heart of the country. 
And what made it particularly desirable and important was that it is now a com¬ 
pletely ascertained aud universally allowed fact that tho centre of that country 
Is the point where the finest cotton is grown. An American cotton planter, travelling 
from here (pointing to tho map ) to Bombay, passed through this country. In every 
day’s march, as he approached tiiat part of the country, ho found that he was more 
aud moye in a country suited to the growth of cotton, and in every day’s march that 
ho left it it deteriorated, so that he was quite satisfied that it was a natural ootton- 
oountiy of the very first class. And so it lias turned out; for the cotton from this 
neighbourhood of the Hingunghuut has sold at Manchester ut a higher price than 
the best American upland cotton. 

When we speak of tho desirableness of the country being opened up for tho 
Bake of cotton it is apt to bo supposed that it is merely the carriage of ten, twenty, 
or fifty thousand tons of cotton. That is not the case; what is wanted to enable 
the country to give itself up to any particular product is, that it should be placed in 
such cheap communication with other districts that it can obtain mast of what it wants 
from those other districts, so that it may be at liberty to use moet of its land for tho 
particular product for which it is suited; bo that though there may be only 50,000 
tons of the product of the district, 1,000,000 tons would be carried in and out to 
enable them to grow it. This is the caao in America. The articles of food are 
brought from 500 to 1000 miles distance, and it is the cheap transit of all the neces¬ 
saries of life that enables the cotton districts to grow cotton so extensively. 

I will just mention the lino aguin. Tho line whioh we are taking is not tho main 
Godavery ail the way ; but it goes os far as the junction with the Wurdab, aud then 
follows tire lino of the Wiirdah, not only because this country on both sides of the 
Godavery belongs to .Hyderabad while the Wurdah leads up to the Kngpore country, 
but also because the fall of the Wurdah is the least, and it is the most practicable line 
of navigation. I will mention two or three leading points in connection with the 
question. Ono is, that the only port in the whole of the peninsula except Bombay, 
where there is comparatively perfect shelter, is this port of Cocanado, at the month 
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of the river. Thote la practically no shelter for a- vessel all the wy from Qalcutta 
to Bombay; so that this port is exactly aitnated where it in mast ncquirod, that ie, rs 
an outlet for thia country which fo now called the Central PiuvinccE, the sent of 
Government being at N&gpoie. At £□ tide port, I have nia<fo particular inquiries, 
and never could ascertain that n single yceslI hart ever been lost lci it, which nuumoh 
he Slid even of Calcutta or of Bombay I fur nmffitnrlea nf vessel b hove boon lout At 
both these place* Another point ie, that there Ms boon lately dt trove red quite good. 
Cttil both im tliC Wmrtah and hgilT CuriujgJi,, and to audio Goctuiada a ccialinc-port 
is one of the moat important poiu is that wu vrihh to gain, aa til CM ig no Coaling-par L 
whatever now in the livy of Bengal. 

T his main line being oafiihlighUcl, it CCUi bo tettendud to the WOE L roust by the lino 
of the Poumn and the Tapfoe, It COU Also be tifondod tn tite north iato tho Ner- 
buddfi, which is now navigable te tome extent, anrt may ho made navigable for sb-vsto! 
hundred milca, 

“VVo am now mamlning the upper line of (he main Godavery, wlinre there is one 
great diftteiiltv, namely' on GO miles of it tl usro fo a heav y fall of about 0 feet a-miie - 
and, strange to Eay f that part of the river 3 lm never yet been exammed by an 
engineer with a view fo any tiling being done with it. Thu NlHULL lifts lately provided 
money at Sir LicLartl Tempk/s instance to eminumo that t iver; mid no doubt it can 
be opened to a fair extent, an aa to mrry the niivigatioi i lip to the Wcptem Ghaut, 

Of uOLUSo in the question of Irrigation the question of mivigaUmt is necessarily 
involved. For the complete navigation nf this river we must atom water, because 
them Is a very seunl lflow nf waiar in It fn the dry orosnu; unct if wo item water in large 
n&eryoirs at different parts of the idvar, we not only complete the navigation in the 
dry aenson, but we havo tlm water available for irrigation; and there 1 are notnc very 
tatenaive tracts Ililotu which may be well irrigated, and which con bn done m connec¬ 
tion with the navigation, of tho river. 

There is one other point that I sliould mention, which h, that tbs whole of this 
tract suffei'a most of all India from the want of Kilt, To people who h&ve moat to cat, 
the want of salt in by no me our ns groat an evil as to those who live entirely on 
vegetable diet. ’When l first went up this river in a steamer, nt over y forge villags 
we stopped So lot the people boo the steamer, and greatly aatuniahad at it they worn, 
but Ills first remark wittcll ftJwoat ev6ry cue of them made wnfl, "Will yoss bring OS 
soltT" It really seemed or if they dieand. of Halt. Living on vegetable diet, mj they 
do, salt fo an article of paramount maHarity with thorn, and the enoiuoous tax (SUM 
per cote.) and the anaciunu coat of cftiriftgo have those people in a great measure 
deprived of it A great portion of tho population cannot afford to use anything like 
the quantity of salt they require. The Balt alone that would he required to supply 
this tract would bo 9 fob 00 tons o-ynar (there am unlimited mean a of mnufoc taring 
salt on the onaat on the Belts), and the whole of that would he naceagarily carried cn 
thin Hub cf rofumunication. On that Ringlfl itnen alone ynn would have 9d r 000 tons 
CniTted up aa eron aa it could be carried KufflHfinfcty ohBajdy^ and tlie people were 
JSninriently Miriehed by trade to lift able to purchafle it. ■! will not go fortlier into 
detail about that f I only uish to go over the lending pofofo in connection with the 
question. 

I elmuld inoutian also tho state of tho worlm Them are tfonee barriers; that is to 
say, rocky placfta cmasiug die river with a very heavy fall ever them—one is here 
fpiK'niou; to unu a little botew the junction of the Wurdeh, and the other a 

littfo way up the Wim bUk. At the first one tli ry have completed a weir ftcioss the 
liver ■ it jg about E0ui> \iards bread thoL'e. They liavo eomplotert tho weir, and out 
the cAtiaE round a distance of d ellLIoh, which carriee tlie navigutic-ii to the bottom, 
of the main barrier, and them am IolLh there, so as to let the navigation into tho 
river at that point; but 20 mifoa below that the river is a good t^l'interroptfed 
by rocliE, and Major Haig la now carrying on the eabs.1 the other 24 miles, bat 
in the meantime he is improving the bed of the river, so that steamers con go up 
to that point, 4 luiles below the head of the canal, and pema round tile barrier that 
carries them to the foot of the ascund barrier, 220 milag from the sea; and last reM 
he did IoLb both steamers and bcatt inund the borriei in thia way, and he thinks that 
the works will be completed by June thfo year, eu se to be open all the year for 
steainers. and boats to go round it. He ig now at work at ihe second hoarier, doing 
toe same riling, throwing a weir lairoaa it and carrvJiig a canal round it; and £.0 lias 
got orders to or amine and give an estimate in detail for the third barrier works, and 
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also to fixamine the Wein Gunga, the branch from the north, felling into the Wurdah, 
which, no donbt, can he mode navigable up to Nagpore. The works have been con¬ 
tinually interrupted, small supplies of money have been given and withdrawn, and 
they have been continually hampered about it, and what ie now going on is being 
done under the immediate instructions of the India Office. The Government of India 
on the spot were very much opposed to the whole project, and they thought it a very 
doubtful thing indeed, but the Home authorities have insisted that it should be carried 
on, and all is being now done that Major Haig, who is in charge of the works, thinks 
can he well douo at present—that is, the actual works at the second barrier, a ftill 
examination of the third barrier, an examination of tho country, and farming estimates 
for largo reservoirs for a supply of water. I think that that is all that need be said at 
present to give a geucral view of tho position in which the works stand. 

I may now say a few words about water-carringo generally. Tho gronnd I take up 
is, that no railways can possibly carry tho great traffic of a great oountry. They 
do not in any country in tho world at this moment carry the great traffic of the 
country. In England tbe great traffic is carried by water to this day—by rivers and 
canals, but chiefly by the coast; and in America the great traffic of the country is 
absolutely stopped during the whole time of the frost. Wlieu the Erie Canal and tho 
St. Lawrence Canal are shut up by frost the traffic is not carried on by milway; it is 
stopped entirely, and waits for five months, till the water transit is open—not that 
there is not some traffio; but the great mass of the traffic is carried by water. There¬ 
fore whatever is done in the way of railroads, wc still absolutely require a complete 
system of water transit for all India, just the some ns if there was not a mile of 
common road or railway in tho oountry. To show this, I may mention that the coat 
of the carriage of cotton from the Dovab to Calcutta by railway is 18h a-ton at this 
moment, which is six times the cost of canying it on from Calcutta to England, aud 
anybody can see that a charge of that sort, in any country, must effectually stop ^gths 
of the traffic that would otherwise be carried. I sec a gentleman here who has farmed 
land in the delta of the Godavery, and I should like, if the Chairman approves of it, 
to hear what be says as a gentleman speaking from the point of view of a native, he 
being a gentleman employed in the ordinary cultivation carried on by natives in the 
irrigated country. 

Mr. Bowdex stated that for the last twelve years he had boon engaged in the 
cultivation of rico and other productions in the Godavery district, so that he was 
able himself to speak of the value of tho irrigation works, and also to give tho viowB 
of the natives upon the subject. He could confidently state that the view of all the 
cultivators was, that it was by thoso works alone that their district was saved from 
that famine which prevailed in other parts of India, and especially Orissa, in 18G5-6. 
In that year not only were they able to provide sufficient food for tho wants of their 
own district, but they were able to export to other districts of India 12,000 tons of 
rioe, that result being dne entirely to the irrigation works, us far ns they had beoa 
carried on, for they were not yet completed, though twenty years had elapsed since 
they were commenced. The difference that existed between a district where irrigation 
works hod been carriod oat and ono where no such works had been to any extent 
completed, was very remarkable. In irrigated districts the land was productive even 
in the hottest season, and there was plenty and prosperity, while in unirrigated 
districts the country was desolate and barren, and there was nothing there but ruin. 
'Where the land was irrigated early in the season, 1600 lbs. of paddy per acre would 
be about the average yield, while on unirrigated land as little os 400 lbs. per aero 
would be gathered. The subject of drainage, which in the view of agricnltorists 
in India was a matter next in importance to irrigation, had been sadly neglected. 
Tbe main lines of canal had intercepted the natural drainage of the country, and 
consequently all over the district there were thousands of acres of land covered with 
shallow water, and so thrown out of cultivation; and moreover at the commencement 
of the dry season the decomposition of the organic matter in thoso shallow waters 
spread disease all around, and mortality was caused among the cattle through their 
feeding on the watery grosses, whole herds having been swept away by disease arising 
from that cause. At this present moment, though 800,000 acres were supposed to bie 
under the influonco of the works in the Godavery district, not half of that number of 
acres were really receiving the benefit of the irrigation works, getting cither too much 
or too little water. The water which was brought to the canals was being wasted in 
large quantities on account of there not being a sufficient network of minor canuls 
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to diEtribote t ei c> water, Every oubte foot of water represented it money valuer and 
every actu of lav.^ which could not be cultivated was a Loss to the district of at. louac 
1200 lba. t>£ rice, snd it Itm of Sa pur acre wcttor-rato, and 4s. per acre- laM-fcax, to tLs 
Government, making an annual lota to Government of 12*. per awe for every lOOG 
cubic yards of wntur at present wasted. GrineiderLay the famines prevailing from 
time to time over India, it wiih of tho most vital importance that the water febendd be 
econairiimd acid uliliaed. Aa booh as tho works were tinished m the Godavery 
district, Wfl.oOO mom ococe would bu capable of being brought under irrigation, in 
those distritti where there wbe a prefer amount of irrigation, the eultivftlhin of the 
ricu-orop cnratnenwid in March, while in those districts where there was no irrigation 
the riccmrop was entirely dependent en the utensseoio, and ihenfors all the holding 
could not be brought into eritivatLOit. The grint feature in irrigation works wag the 
quanti ty of water which they lyiuld distribute in the dry ssaso-n. In district where 
there wits no irrigation he bod seen villages almost deserted, the villagers being 
obliged to drive their be-rels away, socking water in oiber districts. It wua of great 
importance that the distribution of water should bo equal over the whole snuface of 
the eoimiry. The rate cha^pal for water was the same, whether supplied £n the 
month of March or in the month of August—in the one ewe 1G00 lbs. of paddy 
per a ere would be about the average yield, while in the other case it would, be only 
aboat BOO lbs. “With vel'erenoo to nnvigiLtLouj tlic cnuals had bccu the means of 
ioorMnsia g the exports from tho dlstiict in a most remarkable man tier. Bumc ten or 
fifteen years since the eEporte from CnGoniuJa amounted to only 56,000b, while In 
I9fi5—0 they finmted to SOO,[lOO(. T this iucroasa being due in the first place to 
£usiJ itien afforded finr prediction, and Secondly to the facilities of transit to tlic coast 
In 1$6G ? StKHl tona of cotton were brought from EOEWOmhft to CoraMdu, by canalg, 
a distance pf 135 mikiB; had it not been for tho caiuds not a quarter of that quantity 
cnnld ba-vo been brought. But the can nJa worn act kept in the order in which they 
ahoul.i be kept, bo us to give the full benefit of them to the country. Every now and 
than they wore Stopped, and not wnh^quently for sin weeks at a time, and mostly at a 
season when they were ranch in demand, Ite had known shipH ill UlO mails af 
Cocafnada waiting for live mn nth g forqm'geoa which had been purchased in the interior, 
and he hod known boats laden with produce having to watt for two months, Ilot being 
atlfl to go. ft distance Of 40 miles- If the ar-nals wain kept in proper order, end if 
facilities were ftftbrd&d for the equal distribution of the wnter in the dry seaoon ovar 
fhe land, we should in a few years lienee seo the $00,116112, worth of exports doubled., 
for the district woa quite capable of producing it. In conEnquancn of tba neglected 
state cf the canals, tho area of land brought under cultivation wile ove-y year 
diminishing instead cf increasing. In a country tike Indies where the vegetation waa 
rank, the maftU booh became overgrown with weeds, which, with the silt brsraght 
down by tlie canals, choked up tho navigation. He had isccn coiiate 5 yards wide so 
obolmd up in that way that a peison could walk oaroes without wetting his shoes. 
TIljh was owing in tho fhet place to the engineers having too. forge a district to attend 
to; and in the second place, to the money allotted for the purpose of maintaining 1 tba 
kinds being inadequate for {be pur]KGe. Tho Government charged Ge. an aero wftter~ 
mtCj wliiln (kt, an norewos all that Vae devoted to keeping the works in order. Ho 
thought that thane ought to bo an Inspector appoint^!, who should be enabled to give 
to tiio GoveTttiTjpnt an account- of the true state of tho irrigation works annually; it 
befog impossiliiu sit present to obtain information on the slate of the works. He 
tliought that die state of the public works generally throughout India wae a matter 
entiling for tbo appeiufmnnt of a Koyel Cfomoriariuit. Onu importcmL eunaidoratjon in 
connection with Llm water queotion was fho ulilteaiion of the witter aa motive power, 
thera being at the locha on the canals a largo body of water which ivaa now wasted. 
Owing to the injtrKlujDtion of indention works tha cultivation of the sugar-ca.ne and of 
garden produce Lad bean wry greatly extended. Tim avaiage quaatiiy of raw sugar 
&t Jsgge-y exported in l$65 and iGGd was nearly 3000 tone pet annum. Scads were 
vgry ranch requinad in connection with irrigation. At present evety ton of produce 
brought to the canals from the interior of the district had to be brought by manual 
labour at an cnanSioiis cost, besides absorbing labour which would bo otherwise 
utilised. In the Gadavery district every ISO los, of produce carried a distance of 
7 mil as by a man cast which was equal to about 6s. a-ton; if proper roudj4 
wore mada it might ba carried at a quarter of the expense. 

Hr. OauTHCLM Akhtpi 1 said that ae thie would probably he the last occnsion on 
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winch he should have the honour of appearing at any of the meetings of the Associa¬ 
tion, and as the adjournment took place at hie suggestion, he availed himself of the 
opportunity of expressing his regret that such a valuable paper ais that of 8ir Arthur 
Cotton was not able to command a greater attendance. When a vote was to be taken 
on some sensational grievance, when the subject of discussion was place hunting for 
instance, a large number of native members attended, but to-night when the subject 
of the reclamation of the soil of India was to be discussed, putting the Parsoes on one 
side, there was only one native present, £Jtfr. Sonncrjte suited that tJtbe were two 
aotirss present. - ] Hu. Mr. Anstey, in conjunction with others in Bombay, endeavoured 
in 1865-6 to turn the flood of speculation in the direction of useful" undertakings, 
and they recommended amongst other tilings the carrying out of Sir Arthur Cotton's 
recommendations by means of private enterprise^ but their efforts wero in vain, pre¬ 
ference being given to ilnanci&l companies and such speculations which ended in the 
utter ruin, not only of tho fortunes of monied peopled but of their characters. If such 
works as those proposed by Sir Arthur Cotton wore ever to be carried out, it mnst bo 
by pressing the Government to carry them out* He told the meeting on a former 
occasion (that which Sir Bartle Frere had since confirmed), that he had heard Sir 
Bartle Frere state that tbo whole of the desert of Sciude might, if proper irrigation 
works were undertaken, be turned into a blooming garden of Eden, without drawing 
a Bingle bucket of water from tho Indus, but by simply cooping up and then dispers¬ 
ing judioiously the winter-torrents which now flow into waste, preventing thorn from 
tailing on the ono side and compelling them to run on the other. Ever since we had 
become possessors of Scindo there lied boon a sen os of projects before the Government 
for the reclamation of that vast desert, and they had all up to this moment been in¬ 
operative, because they all pre-sunpriBoiMhc formation of a company or companies of 
capitalists. Sir Bartle Frere had himself proposed that tho Government should take 
it up, but the Government had not conic forward. As another cose in which the 
Government might be called on to utilize and improvo natural facilities already 
existing, lie referred to tho back-water running nearly from Goa to Capo Comorin, 
which if utilized would not only supply a safe substitute tar tho dangerous coasting 
navigation, but would afford an easy access to the Ghauts. At very little expense 
it would bo perfectly possible to navigate the whole of that water from Cape Comorin 
to Goa, tho greater part of the distance being navigable already. Ho was not awnre 
whether that water was salt or fresh, so us to bo availubla for irrigation. With 
reference to the contrast between irrigated and non-irrigutad parts of the same coun¬ 
try, be referred to China, where that contrast did not exist, bocuuso in China every 
acre of land was cultivated, the land being irrigated cither by the rough-wheel of 
the country, or by tho siinplo process of dispersing the water from tho trench by 
means of tue foot. The cunsoqucnco was that in China the mountain, the desert, and 
the sea-shore were being taken into cultivation more aiul more even to this day. The 
Government of China hod not hod the great benefit of our civilization and our ex¬ 
ample :—if it were a lxmeflt, for he could nut but regret that before any Europeans 
took possession of India, there were no less tlmn 30,000 wells ohd tanks in the 
Carnatic, tlio whole of which had been dried up; and the Ournatio, which was once 
a fertile district, had become nothing but a waste. It was to be regretted that the 
natives of India had not taken up this matter for themselves, but os they had not, it 
had become necessary to press the Government to take it up. He looked forward to 
tbo time when tho natives of India, would govern India, not the Pursues, nor the 
Moguls, nor the Europeans, but the native races, tho Hindoos, the Mahmttos, aud tho 
indigenous Mussulmans; and it would bo a great misfortune if, before they began to 
talk about a change in the Government of their ooontry, they should not have seen 
that they bad a country to govern, instead of allowing it to ran to waste and ruin. 
But that being so, tbo Government must act ns their instructors. He objected to 
irrigation and other works being carried on hv English capitalists or by any foreigners, 
because by doing so a foreign feudal aristocracy was created. If tho natives of India 
themselves were to confer heuefita on tho soil of Lidia, they ought ulso to receive 
the profit of those benefits; and tho Government was tho only machinery by which 
to secure, first of oil, a due prosecution of enterprises for conferring those benefits on 
the soil; and next, a fuir und just distribution and application of the profits; and 
therefore he hoped that the Association would fed that there was no hops whatever 
of a successful issue of works of the kind suggested by Sir Arthur Cotton, or even of 
a promising experiment, unless the Government could be induoed to begin. 
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Mr- F]JJ&iiws said there could bo un doubt of the Important of taking s^vnmiiige 
onheuaturaJ fioilitica offered by the flodavery, bat he thought Sft A rthur Cotton did 
Jhunn to We cause by disparaging railways, for there was room fi ir both rail ways and 
tools in India, Railways bad not only chfl&penrad tins cost of rerriago in India, but 
they delivered produce in A mudi better condition, Sir Arthur Cuttnn; in his papor 
ALLnd&d to the pnaability of opening up communication with the Western Const by 
Wfty of GftTwar, Dilt be, Mr. Flaming, tbnngbt tJint such untidpntiong wore calculated 
ti do li&nri|fo the cause Sir Arthur Cotton advocated, thims being natural obstruc¬ 
tion to bringing n canal down tbe ghauts tu O&rwuT, which, though they might not bo 
maurmountiiijlD by engineering, were iasurmountnble in an orenomica) point uf view. 
Ho begged to correct a alight error made by Sir Arthur Cotton, tl*. that Hingoiyglmut 
cotton waa wultb 05 much OS the best American upland cotton, the font being that 
Hingaoghaut eotton was worth TJiJ* or C M- n-pemnd lesR then middling Orleans. Sir 
Arthur Cntnon had also ^id that taking the lower portion of tbo Peninsula, with the 
swaption of Bombay, tharo was only one other gate port, vit. Oocnnada, hut lie had 
forgotten Karwor, a port just- rising into notice, and whom during the Monsonu feat 
July, a ship loaded its cargo and sailed away with the greatest u&so ansd facolitv. 

Mr, BoNmnwiiE, in Answer to the rarcur-kB of Mr, Ghisknlm Anstey lamentLne the 
wart of hllcrest taken on this subject by the natives themsclv^ Enid that the subject 
bad fnr a Ioffg time btOu flgitared and ventilated by thu native venmcnlrir papers in 
India r and ft was be causa tho Government bad always turned a deaf ear to their 
mpre^fontationE that (though they bad not desteted frnin ibuii endeavours to make 
the Government listen io them) obey had net token up tho eul^ect with that degree 
of zeal which they otherwise would have done. As tn them being only two natives 
present, the fact was that thoro were only three native members resident in Enginnd. 
Ever since the disastrous ftnmnc. in Qrim the native papers Lid given tire greatest 
jpromiueiHse to tho subject of irrigation. With regard to mil wav transit as con¬ 
trasted with canal transit, it W03 to he home in mind that railways QOtrid not Carry 
wider to those parts of tho country which stood in need of it, and in□ mover caiiale could 
be n".&ile at a cheaper mbs than railways; therefore, seeing how much some rti&tricte 
Buffered for want ui' water, the advisable course seemed to be to prenn forward on the 
Government the construttirtu of canals as much as possible. It wbh not to bo expected 
that th# Hindoos themselves could toko any practical stops m tha matter. All they 
oonld do was to point out to the Government whit they considered ought to be done, 

Mr. Neils, Poatel hoped that Sir Arthur Cotton in hie schemes for irrigation had 
bpma in mind the sanitary point] for In the north-west of India tho natives, whether 
Tightly or wrongly, attributed s great deal of the disease there e* rating to the canals 
and to the stag nation of tbe water, lie called Bir Arthur Gpttou 3 ® attention to 
Mr. Hmaterfe ‘Annals of Rural Bengal,' in which, referring so the famines of 177ft, 
1837. audios, the author spnhe with great rcapest of the useful remslteof morcantils 
enterprise, usd oi thonon-omofel clement in India. With reapeet to what >Ir. Anstey 
had said about Chino, he (Mt, Porter), from what he had eoau of China, «mkl boar 
witness io the industry and the economy of cultivation in that country; but it wins 
unfoir to com pore Claim with Boinda. China being very densely populated, and Sniude 
having an extremely spa ran population. He asked whether the choking of tho cnuaU 
by wretln wna owing to the nagleet of the Government oftleers. 

Sir Aamnii Coiton staled that it wn.& owing to tho'uttor in&de(|uacy of thu funds 
davotod to tbs purpose 

Mr. Neale PoiiTsa further jemarted with regal'd to the Government underLaking 
sunk works, that it was to ho borne in mind how vast the empire of India wae, and. 
what an ouormoHs woik tlie Government bail to carry on; and it wae worth oeu- 
BLdorarinn wliether the. Government of tbe different PteeLdeikcies ought not to have 
Jar greater power given them tinui they lmd at present with regard to the expenditure 
of money, 

Mr. DAnALEAI XAOatur, hiving expiassed big rfigret at Mr, Anstey'g intention to 
withdraw frons the Association, said that he had always whenever he had an oppor¬ 
tunity advocated the carrying out of public works, breausa he can si dr: red that tha 
good and the prosperity of the pnople mainly depended upnn them, Xhough tho 
Govemn>eTit were always acknowledging as strnngjy at possible the, necessity of theta 
irrigation, wotk^ there was always some difficulty being raised in ihair being Carried 
oat, and between different views the thing wag not done at all. He thought flat 
even tho waste on tho part of the Government of a, million or more of revenue on 
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irrigation works Would be well laid out, if it had the effoct of praserving tiie H vee^d 
property of the natives of India. Whether it was done by loans, as had been done 
Fn the case of railways, or in some other way, the work ought to be done as Boon as 
possible Moreover, the work ought to be taken up and proceeded with on a-miat 
Scale and on a scheme Battled beforehand, instead of beginning pert of the work and 
etopping it, and then having to begin again at the bcgimung With reganl to the 
quStionof railways «<rm canals, he did not understand bm Arthur Cotton» dis- 
paraire railways but to aav that the greQt traffic of a country like Ind ia^w hich was 
traffic,7ould never'be fully carried by railways, even if oam^ 
therefore water-transit was of the utmost importance. No dc^bt it would » s 
W timfSre ludS would be fit to govern itself and to derdopjts resources. In 
thc^meantime the British Government must be the baud to undertake great pubho 
works^he menus of carrying them out being provided by raising loans. The result 
of I itdWoS ernenditura of the capital so rated would be, as Mr. Bowden had told 
?L rfy and prosperity where there would otherwise bo borran- 

nei-i and ruin. If irrigation works yielded only a fair, or even & small profit, instead 
of yielding as theydhfa very large percentage, it would be incumbent on the Govern- 
menttoiih l\Z forwaJd/especiafty bearing in mind the famines under wldcbfipm 
time to tune India suffered. Though in tho height of the * wto 

which undoubtedly turned the heads not only of natives but also of Lu ro P*>JA £e 
flowed into Bombay, the people of India, as a body, were poor, wtod not be 
expected to provide' the funds necessary for carrying out public works on a krge 
X-thev H. only be carried out by the Government He hoped that soma . 
steps would bo taken by the Association towards bringing before the Goverutnen b 
dS£aE!e«tfSA forward such works, wi A a vtew not oiiiy to developmg 
a. r^nnrctH of India, but to the saving of human life nuu property. 

oSSSr^Wi^tite indulgence of tho mating I may he, p«haps, al ow^ 
before Sir Arthur Cotton rises to reply, to perform an ngreeable duty ^ m^and I a 
sure that I shall be echoing the fcellugs of all thoee present, when . , ... 

oar*hearty SS- for the most interring paper which ho has comple^ hm 
Theiu is no man, I am quite sure, cither m India or out of India, who, irom 

ssss ,Sr«n««u.,1*«** ■? 

as the representatives of *£ e ?to^^S£“f n i3iift 1 On th/fnrmution of this 

yi^r^&rtsaSSafiSSSS 

we had only two sources ot information open t > iwiishmenk or wo bad 

of Indio (for the nntlT.pn* 

the Government ofhciel documents to 8“ , *. t Ii^diau matters since I have 

have always felt, having given some WUartlgWJito kdjn ma«« ^ o£ 

been in Parliament, to bo in some 5®®!* this subicct I liave heard it stated 

information, though I speak with deeu Ind j tt Wnot at all times been 

by emineut authorities that the English p . t \ .* anY country the press 
remarkable for its accuracy. Apart u ireful SropXn, 

«n..t to know orhnt tho native. of b|UaWnhunen “£5^*. ta to „ r ^ 
India. It appears to me that the leKtt mato rimctiun d intellig< . nt ^ 

it. arm. to tho lata* arrival, from UMJ «Wp™jfSmena. 
highly-educated natives, of whom 1 am bouiui to toy wo U8kVW 
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amongst mb to-nighG. This- to of eassrrtirsl importomoa to this comity, and I look to 
the action Of thin Aeaocifttion io instruct Ihe people of England. I tun quits tUTfl ft8 
soon oeita eaistmes bceouu!? more generailly known, that we alsall liftvo large oecc-iEiona 
to ita numbers, anil increased Tains attached to its cllscnBginng. A gentleman to-nicht 
I thought, very unncceSHU-ily Offered an apology for gpe&lnng. 09 he si id, in opposition 
to EOiiia of tha views tliat liad boon advanced, It appears to me that the very essence 
oF the vnlne of Associations oF ibis kind ig opposition—ynn muflt have dilforenocs 
of npinfomand diAhrsnces of opinion o.vprcesod in order to arrive at the truth ; we 
ought to jpito the exprauton of different opinions, and I trust that gentlemen will 
Always espfL-sa their views, whether they nmy dHfor from obi era or nut, Now upon 
the subject, immediately before no, I will only js&y a word or two. This great snb-'cc^ 
oF piibhe works 1 b Wli I am convinced, of tbs drat importanca to th&t coon try 
and I taka the upshot oT this discussion to bo that the Government roquirag to ba 
stimulated in this mutter. Remember that it is the- duty of Parliament to nii 
the Government in this matter— and without thu Information which tbip Asaxiiatioit 
is so well calculated to disseminate, you will not Ixs able to bring public opiniuct to 
bear sufficiently upon iudividaal Menibersof Parliament, I know enough of Govera- 
mento, and (specially of departments charged with the flnancu nf the ootmtrv to 
know tb&t it is extremely difficult to MldlLCQ them to relax iho purafrgtiingg r hnt 
when wo hem gentlemen of the erpci ience of Sir Arthur Cotton coming amf tolling 
ua the actual rcFjulto of works of this Mud, which hn himself lift& keen infjtmmoi]ta" to 
constructing, when wu have that knowledge and thoge facto before us, it bocornea "our 
duty as Mtmbera of Porliamont to pot a pressure -upon the Government in the 
intorcstt uf thg people of India. Thera is a very old aphorism in this country 
noiuely, that property has its dud® aB Wall as ita lights. I wfiut to know if that 
trite Saying can apply with greater force, in any sense, than to the great landholders 
of India, namely, tha Government, I run glad to- gather to-night that it is tha opinion 
of most ef tha specters shat these worlm on "ht to he carried on tv the Government 
I bdiftvn from the pnculiw oircumatauous of the tenure of land in India, &ha Govern¬ 
ment being the sola rent-receivers and I&ndhddere, chat thnso works n bn carried 



we are brought into contact with Indian gentlemen, nnd we can corr^pund together 
compor* the views of the English and the natives of India, ■ and I say that it is a 
duty whlca wa owe aUko to India and to aunehes, to push for war'd tllO public vFu T ka 
to that country tor the purpose of increogmg the productive powers of the eouatry 
whrem I hrilKTO ate sJbflfllutfity unlimited. Ft seems to rue that by moans of ih&b 
groat works of Itiigatton, causing an improved CldtEvation of tile enil f wa shad bring 
about,thfts which realty would tend to eeruenS the two countries together more than 
anything else—I moan an interchange of trade. I look to fhp usprovod CLdtiyatfon of 
Uio hulI ag that which wi IL incioase the 1 'Msources of that wonderfhljy rich conn try to 
a degree of which no man has any conception, and by that mutual intardiangfl □: 
tendc we ehail Mud the two count des together, and equally advance the intcrcsto 
or Jvugriwd. mta Ieluili. I sm -almoiit iLEhumeA to so long upon your 

j 1^'" f. WJ contlnda hy moving a vote of iEinnka to Hu Atflmr Cotton for hin 
iftaci native* quo most itiiuTfliifing mid uble paper. 

IJr, BMDiHtora Buggesrtod tho adjournment of the debate, 

Ambtat tlrnivght that t|je only effect of iu]jotiniing It would be to 
sulw- a third prui kF of tlifi hitia hiteros t tntc-n in ■fios tsuegtion. 

K i.r Apjmirt Qrrn>i\—I wilj with ynur permission mftko a tow observatioaa In 
rgply to what has been add by the vartuws speakers, first of all. eg to tha gt&to of 
Uic wertej the etoto n. nhinga to simply tkia; wbila theworkaore yleldrm? 270 0002 
a-ysar ni inerau orrevenua, the Government will not olfow 1K.0CW£ to kae'p them in 
TepaLr: that ifi tba whole hmtery of that matter. Tha Government ac O&lototft ao-vs 
a S' Te ljl *■ WDzk ^ t> That le divided Mm the ftwidoncl&e; 

Madras goto, aay, lCO h O(H>L The Governor of STudras says, N I am give fimiti, fo this 
^ 10,MOi, fo that,'" nod it unda iu worlu Which hare cost hidf-a-million, and 

which are yielding 27^,0041 a-year actual increase of luvunue to the Government, not 
™ I as Mr, Bowden said,. 0d an aero would just about 

K&.P tham in thorough repair; and for want of that toi aa aem—when the Goyam- 
HienD are ge.tmg Si. an aers—the works are going actosJly to iiiim This ie a nhocktog 
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state of things, and it is a state of things that would not exist if a company were 
carrying out those irrigation works; they would never let them go to ruin in that 
manner. I beg pardon for leaving out the port of Karwar, of which Mr. Fleming has 
reminded me. It is strange that I should have done so* because I take a great 
interest iu it, aud I consider it one of the most important features in India at present, 
-—I should have fcaid from Calcutta to Karvrar, not from Calcutta to Bumbuy. With 
respect to communication with Karwar, it is perfectly practicable. 

Mr. Neale Poster.—H ave you any observations to make upon the sanitary 
point? # * 

Sir Aim cur Cotton. —First of all, in the Madras Presidency,, the old irrigated 
district of Tanire, - though imperfectly drained, has been totally free from epidemics 
ever since we nave had it, which is sixty or seventy years; and in the Godavery, 
though Mr. Bowden has spoken of some sickness, it is not a sickly district by any 
means. Bv far the greater port of the HtckuesB he spealra of is owingto the works not 
being finished—not only not kept in repair, but not completed. They have spent 
500.00W. upon them, and 100,0001. is wonting to complete the drainage and to extend 
the irrigation to districts which the water has not yet reached. We have been asking 
for the expenditure of that additional amount for ten years, worrying the Government 
to expend it, and they will not, though they will give eight or ten millions a-year for 
the railways. 

Mr. Neale Pouter. —Do yon include drainage works in the estimate for the 
irrigation ? 

Sir Aunn a Cotton. —Yes ; the most complete drainage of every acre. As to the 
natives learning from US, it is a most remarkable fact, that all our success in irrigation 
in Madras lias been simply because wo learned from the old native works how to carry 
them out. Thu sole cause of tho failure of the Ganges Canal, in a money point of 
view, has been because they had not those old native works to go by. With respect to 
pressing the matter on the Government, I should observe that Mr. Kinnaird has given 
notice of his intention to move for a Select Committee of the House of Commons to 
inquiro into this subject of irrigation, and I trust that it will be appointed. With 
respect to railways, I have said nothing against railways; I merely said that they 
could not curry the great traffic of the country. One railway may carry 80.000 tons 
of goods, mother may carry 50,000, but wo want to carry 5,000,000 tons. No 
railway can carry that. The great traffic of tho country must go by water, or not go 
at all. It is the. same in every country. The course which the Government tabes 
upon this matter is the most imaooouti table thing in the world—it Booms perfectly 
incredible. Sir Charles Wood has said to mo when I have spoken to him about it, 
“It is very well for you to talk about the necessity of these worits, you do not find the 
money while at that moment the Government thought nothing of making them¬ 
selves liable to 5.000,OOGh, 8,000,0001, or 10,000,0001. tor railways, with no prospect of 
the interest being paid. Though they could do that, they could not give 100,0001. to 
complete the irrigation works upon tho Godavery. I write to the India Office and 
complain of tills, and they write back, sending rae a blue book, and saying, “How can 
you say tho authorities are against these works; look at tho blue book, containing a 
dozen reports speaking of the absolute necessity of these tilings, and the great diffi¬ 
culties connected with carrying them out." My reply is, “ What do you do with the 
railways? you do not send them a blue book.” Nobody writes about the necessity 
of railways, but the Government Bends an order to the City fur five millions of money, 
not a word^ being written or said about it. When I press upon them the neons si iy of 
carrying out the irrigation works, they say, “ What can you require moro? here is a 
blue book about irrigation.’’ 

Mr. Neale Porter.— Railways move troops rapidly, that is tho reason of it. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —I wish they could carry them as effectively as canals could. 

Chairman. —In justice to the Government of India I should like to ask any 
gentleman well acquainted with the finances of India whether he remembers what 
was the amount put down in the last financial statement which came homo, on account 
of public works. My recollection is that it was considerable, though no doubt the 
Government are proceeding upon a principle, which I think is a bad one, of attempt¬ 
ing to carry out these works out of revenue. I have always thought that by a large 
and liberal system of loans (hear, hear), tho burden of which ought to be spread over 
posterity, as the advantage is for all time, those works should be Lumod on. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —I cannot state the amount, but the point of the matter is 
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thiH, wh&t is given is given ■witlioiit tko slightest reference to what to wonted; that fr 
to siy, the Government of Miidras is not asked, a Itw much noonoy do yon recpdmj to 
keep your worke in rspitiir? 1 ' <?;> that ikey Mold adjust the budget by it’ but tLsy 
adjust tbo budget flrat, and Wien they suty h “ Wo bavo given you LM.dOOL, whether 
ynur works go to into dr not^ Them UlO Governor of ModTae &tys, All I cua 
.-tpaie for the GodaveJJ is JSflOQl," tfliilu SOj-LiUHli., pet-Jjapsi, is wanted to koep tha 
works in re.pp.lr. 

OiL tine motion of Mr. Bnnncrjem seconded by Dadnbb&i Naorojl, a vote of thanks 
was piiaijed fltanimousJy to the Chairman. 


MEETING, TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 3SG& 

WILLIAM DUET, Es&j isr the Chair. 

The Chainnini, in ititoodaciug Mina Oarpenfer to th« meetijig, read a letter hem 
Sit Battle Freto to Mma Carpenter, regretting hU inability to be present. 

The following Paper was read by Mf*» Oahfentep. 

Ndumtica and Re/ormtdor^ Treatment, 

It is with groat ploaHuro that I comply with tho reguo^t so kindly made to uio by 
BUrtio friends, to lay beforu this impcrtoiut Asweiotjon some of clie results of my 
recent visit to India. 

WJien I undertook the ptistaige to that distant country, I wag cthmilatort by an 
ardent desire not only to convey "to tbs tommle part of the Hindoo community a token 
of the sympathy of an Englistiwummn— Wirt )uid already been done by multitudes of 
devoted persons from mic Btitisk Jpl-e^—but to endeavour to ascertain what was 
especially wonting to mflko fotruilu education more efficient, and more aocoptablo to 
enlialiteitiod Hindoos, than It bail hitherto been. On my return homo, Ebon. I have 
felt it a duty not only to convoy to nay country women the assurance that iu ovary part 
of tbs einp ire which I visited I found that our sympathy, when offer or] fraoly, in gladly 
igsro-mlad to by H indue l&djcH, but- to point out the kind of help which, erdigij toned 
native gemWen desire to obtain for fhs improvement of female education. 

This very important subject, however, proved not to be the only one. or even the 
chief, which" occupied my attention in Diction. On arriving in the Bombay Prostdency, 
where my works on Reformatory Treatment and Prison Ofeciplino (' Our Convicts.' 
'Juvenile Delinquents, 1 fee.) were known, 1 at once received on official croininunicattoii 
permitting me free access to public ipstatuitonp, and expressing a. desire for my 
opinions dq these sab]cuts to which l had turned my attention, and which tiavu 
received tarn eat discussion at home. Henceforth tiisso were the speciaE object of my 
investigations during the fsii monthis wiifeh r spent in India. Huvra* the advantage 
of being free from all conflicting interests, either connected with, busineas or pleasm^ 
my mind was at Imurs to give itself to these subjects, ami to observe their relation to 
th'uae at homo, in their changed aspect in this now clime and country;: while my 
long pmetiml study of human nature in ita various phaera enabled me to undoretond 
the needa and condition of a different men innno crodly ti i an I could otherwise have 
done. With them explanations, f aliall, I tmac, taoapo the imputation, on the ono 
band, of pTe&nmpticui in vunfcuring to oifer ruv opinion rospeding tostibxtioilB ilk 6 dis¬ 
tant empire; or on iha otker, of eupoidcial knowlodge. owing to eo brief a readence in 
the country. _ 

I mast also ask Mad indulge it do and a candid hearing from tboSa gerLtfemon hero 
pr&Ennt- who may kavu Spent many years iu India at tenm post psriccL Tljg cliftogoe 
which have taken place 111 tkat country during tho past ton or evon five years, und 
which am now arnstaiitiy Occurring, b±o rayjid and wonderful, Einecj Englisl i educatien 
and the easy oammlmieabijOn produced by rai^roaiLs LfiVO brought Eritiah and Iliodeo 
mIndia and chbractors hlto gTEater pmidiiiity, and have, by them widu-spre&d jnfiuoues, 
abakun the reaudatious of dense ignnr&nn& Thoss who knew ilui country before .theae 
had uxertod the mighty power which, they arc now doing,, still more tirose who 
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were acquainted with the east and not the west of our great Indian empire, will not, 
I trust, feel sceptical if I state thingB very different from their own experience, or if 
I entertain hopes of progress which in former times would not have been entertained. 

After these preliminary remarks, I may venture to state some points which 
appeared to me important in connection with tho first subject,— Education. 

, It is unnecessary for me here to enter into any detailed account of the state of 
education in India, having given a general, though brief, account of its present posi¬ 
tion in my work recently published. Suffice it to say that I wbb everywhere surprised 
and rejoiced to see what had been done to promote enlightened education bv the 
British Government, and to .perceive how those efforts had been responded to by 
the superior portion of the population. Whether I observed the handsome and com¬ 
modious buildings erected by the Government for the High Schools and Colleges,— 
the superior English gentlemen filling offices in the department of public instruction, 
—the intelligent and well-trained native masters,—the admirable series of books pre¬ 
pared to give the pupils the best specimens of European thought and language, and 
to carry them on progressively through a well-devised course of instruction, or tbe 
numbers of orderly well-conducted students who eagerly docked to avail themselves 
of the advantages held out to them,—everything revealed a great work going on 
which is producing a radical change in the country. Having made 90 much progress, it 
behoves us to endeavour to discover if the results indicate any deficiency in the system 
which has been adopted and any improvements which may be made! In our own 
country we are never satisfied with what has been done, we arc always aspiring to 
something better. The public, is beginning to suspect that the system adopted in our 
time-honoured publio schools is not what it should be in all respects. Those who 
have enlightened views of wiiat education ought to be do not believe that a complete 
and thorough knowledge of the classics of Greece and Home is sufficient to prepare 
the human mind for life's work ;—the whole theory of education is considered, and 
publio opinion exercises itself on the important subject. Now a system of education 
has been arranged for India, founded on what was considered good in England, modi¬ 
fied indeed to meet the different requirements ot' tho country with regard to tho study 
of languages, but based on the same general ideal that is, of developing the intel¬ 
lectual powers only. Those form, however, only one portion of the whole being. 
True education should embrace all tbe faculties and powers which the Greater has 
given ub» In our islands the home supplies & large part, and that a most valuable 
one, of those influences which form the character. Tho school-boy, and oven the 
advanced student of our colleges and universities, requires no stimulus to induce him 
to engage in such athletic sports os develop and strengthen the physical powers, while 
tbe testes and pleasures or refined society awuken the seathotio talents, and help to 
complete the true development of the British youth. 

In India the position of tlie rising generation is unhappily very different. Judging 
from the printed testimonies of the nativos of the country, as well as from, what 
fell under my own personal knowledge, tho homes do not give that preparatory training 
which is so great au advantage to young: English boys;—there is no desire among 
them for that physical development which would make athletic exercises a delight, 
and society docs not present those attractions of a refining msthetic nature which 
would excite tho latent powers of the young. Besides all this, though in some ports 
of the country a few attempts are being mode in the principal cities to offoru in¬ 
structive recreation to the young, yet there are seldom to be found, if indeed that is 
ever the case, those Museums, AthensBtnns, Lecture Halls, not to speak of the endless 
exhibitions and institutions of this wonderful capital, which draw forth the faculties 
of the young, and awaken in them a thirst for useful Knowledge. 

The prescut system of Government education in India has a tendency, then, it 
appears to me, to give an exclusive and excessive stimulus to the intellectual powers 
alone of the young Hindoo, and tbu9 to defeat to aomo extent tho very object for which 
it is intended,—tbe improvement of the nation. In Calcutta, where the educational 
system is very highly developed, an experienced native educator complains, in his 
address to the Bengal Social Science Association, that “ the mind of tho student is 
overlaid with such au immense quantity of undigested learning, that little or no room 
is left for its unfettered action, aud that he is satisfied, “ from a pretty extensive 
observation, that the mental learning imparted by the old Hindoo College was more 
healthy than that of the University.” 

Without venturing, however, to offer any opinion on this subject or on the Colleges, 
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1 moat state that tLo general routine in tho schools, both Government and imfivu, 
intnodad tor the young, dot a not appear to me celcnlatod to supply tllftt general 
ednceliaai of wfcinU I Mve spoken. which is &qnally important to the welfime of the 
mdividrlal With ike cOBJae otpor&ty uainlleefcual training intended to prepare him for 
hia mibrlenkti™ examination In many good schools which I visited, young boys, 
ifho in our country would have received the lively a Ltd practical training nf 01]r 
Infant School system, were crowded together without any varied or enterta ining 
imlMctim. sud Vere etrairung their young powers with the myaterlea of Bengali 
grammar or stmiU equally uninteresting study. Meat rarely did any diagrams, iiius- 
ttatlve pictures, or objects of natural history grace tho ’malls t—nowhere did I find 
practical Jesgnna OH natural science form port nf the- coursedraivicig appeared never 
to he attempted in the schools, though the delicacy and accuracy with which maps 
and illuminated writing were executed by scholars showed What nriistte talfiflt might 
haro heoo elicited from diem. Though on anno occSLKloafl a few individual a eiaosited 
elaborated pieces of Indian vocal music, which showed much native genius, tinging 
waft novel' taught to the Schools, a most valuable tra-llch of etlucutron being thus 
entirely uOglcctcd, No wonder than, With the [JoWCns given hy this Creator only 
nartiftliv developed* tho mental lord so liberally bestowed remains umdigRltarh &od 
Soos not, a‘i intended, become ftlwbad into a held thy i ntftllectirtl being. The mental 
strain cawed by ionp Laura of study is not, as in England, reliuvod l>y physical 
action. Nowhere except in Eorabny did I over hear of games, or athletic Bporta n? 
gymnastic. exercises among 11 lo older nr the younger stndcuts. Tho usual bears of * 
school, from ton to fear, with tn ilour'E recess, being lei the hottest prut of day, Would 
render them impossible in the interval of school, while the. Iwxhly kaai.tiii.rln caused by 
long intellKduEd efforts prevents any iradhtatton for exercise, in the cool ruoraings or 
evening^, Tliis distaste for physical exariion Ib of courao attributable in. part to the 
climate; also to peculiarity in Iho raec. OS ■wall as to ilktive pinjudina njE?uingt what is 
regarded as undignified: these, are not, however, iusnruiDtmfabln difticqSiiea. The 
M&rtioisiB School at Calcutta, which h under English management, is an endowed 
school for giving it superior education to young Chrintians, without distinction of rflCa 
EuippHan^ Eurasians, and Hindoos, tlmw mingle in perfect harmony. My vJflifes td 
the. Institution was unfortunately (luring the holidays, and I did not therefore 63ft it 
in operation, bul I was aSsUECll by the sorjoant who had the superintendence of the 
gymnastic oieroLsda and spoils that the Hindoo boya engaged in them with ba much 
zest and alacrity as any owns, 

The suggestions which I would respectfully offer for the imprerenjent of general 
oduiarim are then, OS follows; — 

JVraf.—That & training, correapcncliog to mar iufant eyetom, sboiil.d l>e introduced 
into tho Bmuch or Frepimtorj S&hoola, to develop in the young the raxiew powers 
of di sc-rvat loll and discrimhiaticji, and to awahen a delight in know (edge. 

JS**)isdly,—That phyaienl trainiog 3hooM forta a part of all school routine, two 
half-hoon at different timea being allotted to it, under protegeionai dinotfuL A 
degree of skill would he thus attained which would nfterwnida lender such exercise 
ogreflahte. 

TAJ/Aitf ,—That lessune or Jectorcn should bo given in every High, Sehoo] on Physical 
and Noland History, with ilJustretions and esperijaeuts, so as to teach the scholars 
not only wordff but things; to lead them not only to icorn tho oipressicai of the 
thcuglibi ofctkrrs, but io tljiijk for tilCIUSClvea. 

Ibvrihfy.— I'liat iflnsig and di awing should, if possible, bti taught BClfintiUcaHy in 
rUl aebcclSL eukl occupy a portion of eocli day’s curricnluni. 

Two objeettom wifi pmbahlybo at onco muds to tho adoption of tbca;. wsKgaEtiorLE , 
however much they may approve tbeUiBclvos to the judgment. If ml a-veraga period 
of two houru a-duy ia duvotod^to physioal training, ganarnl kaowladgo, and sasBiatic 
instruction, the hours of .‘ftndy in preparation for mat li mintloa, or obtaining a Govern- 
meat post, will Ls so much curtailed; that great dissatisfactioii vrill be fislt by both 
parents and scholars at being deprived of what i&of petunsary value, for a mars lmtuiy. 

It is answered that aipm-iano^ fuua universally proved in our country that change of 
occupation refreshes end quickem* the powers; and that a halF-timo system,-vigorously 
carried out, will produce greater results in a given period, tliaa, when double the tiuiB 
ia ooeupted with wearied fiumltiea, 

Tho other difficulty will aiise from the increase of exp&nsc, la nbtaimng spcokl 
iurtruetora. This will of cpuibo be et fiiet greet, but if one toad isr is engaged far 
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several schools, and instructs a largo number of scholars, it will not be much in each. 
It is only at the commencement that the pecuniary burden need be much felt, if the 
students in all Normal Schools are required to gain sufficient practicul knowledge in 
these departments to become afterward instructors wherever located. At any rate, 
those who really desire to improve the Hindoo race through the rising generation, will 
not allow pecuniary considerations to stand in the way of doing the work Well. 

The education here spoken of, that which is provided by the Government for India, 
at present respects the higher classes only. These having now recognized the impor¬ 
tance of it for themselves, it is to be liuped that efforts will henceforth bo made to 
provide what will reach the lower classes. This will bo a more difficult and more 
expensive undertaking. Special schools will be required for them, adapted to their 
needs, for though the Government schools are nominally open to all without distinction, 
yet in India, os in England, they neither cqu nor will attend them. It is evident, 
however, that the country cannot emerge from its dense ignorance until the masses 
nro somewhat penetiatod by education. The rapid improvement produced by ft good 
school in a low population was Btrikingly shown me at Madras, where the Director 
Imd established an excellent school in a Mahomedan district, inhabited by poor 
hereditary pensioners, whose children sprang up iu ignorance and idleness. It was 
an arduous work to surmount lung-established habits of apathy and indolenoe; but 
the perseverance of enlightened instructors Bimnounted all difficulties. I had the 
pleasure of reeing a largo school full of regular aud intelligent scholars, where a few 
years before it bad appeared a hopeless fctak to induce any to accept the proffered 
boon of education. Bimilnr results would doubtless flow elsewhere from the establish¬ 
ment of good schools, adapted to the wants of such children as caunot and do not 
attend schools at present. These will necessarily bo much more expensive than such 
as are intended for the children of persons able to pay a school fee, and who are 
enlightened enough to know that money so spent is a good investiture of capital. 
But our Government well understands tie enormous evil and cost to a state of igno¬ 
rance and barbarism, and will look to a higher rotum for its expenditure than mere 
emolument. It is true that in our country the Government has not yet recognized its 
own duty towards the neglected and ignorant, unless they full under its immediate 
care as paupers or criminals. It lias remained satisfied hitherto with leaving the 
charge of thoir education in the care of voluntary benevolence. But for more than 
twenty years that charge has been cheerfully accepted, and earnestly though inade¬ 
quately discharged by Christian men and women, who recognize no distinctions of 
birth or station among tho children of their common Father,—who know no claim but 
that of want. In India there appears to bo as yet no part of tbc native population 
prepared thus to undertake this work, aineo all thoir energies ore necessarily absorbed 
by advancing their own improvement. The Missionaries are doing all that lies in 
their powor to promote education, really without distinction of casto; but their moans 
are limited, and if they were not, it is evident that the Government of India could 
not, consistently with its own principles, depute its work to tbom. If it is to be dono 
at all it must be by direct Government action, encouraging all individual effort, as at 
present, by grants in aid, specially adapted to the wants of such schools. In one way 
the class might bo at once reached with very little expense. Factories are springing 
up in various parts ; factories for tho preparation of coffee, cotton factories, and gunny 
beg factories foil under my special notice, and iu all, many children, both boys and 
gins, were employed; in no one was there any regular instruction given, though in 
some cases I heard of its being contemplated. * Let legislation on the subject be pre¬ 
pared without delay, similar to our own, but adapted to India, aud with no expense 
to the Government, a grand step will have been taken towards the improvement of 
the lower classes of the population. 

Female education has not yet been undertaken by the Government in India, 
because it is inseparably connected with the social customs of tho natives, with which 
the Government dues not interfere. Tho education which has extended among tho 
male portion of tho community has lod them to feci the necessity of female education 
also, but an insuperable obstacle presents itself to its development in the want of 
female teachers. Testimonies without number have been borne to this by native 
gentlemen of education, both publicly and privately. A uativo judge has lately 
written to me on this subject from Ahmedabad, one of the most advanced cities in 
this respect which I saw in India. He states that fifteen years of effort in f emal e 
education in that city have produced a very small effect on the population, because 
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the necessity of employing mate ttsadicre only baa rendered tha education quite 
Inadequate to the wonts of the young girls; llicy ueu obliged to leave usually it 
between tea and eleven years of age, to enter on dcuueatio emscomy, a.nd ths httln 
ibny had learnt ™ aeon forgotten. A letter brought to inn by Ibis mad from a young 
Brahmin My, the wife of a nntiva chief convoys the pleasing mrelfigonce tbit ishu 
and bar trurarad have eatahliabtsd n small girls' school. on tlmir tslnfo, and Ghat ebo 
has obtained an English gnvLrnoaa foe herself, She adds, " The wnnt of proper 
flu male teoohera is vary wully felt it present in India, end J hope, and pray you wilt 
soon succeed in carrying out" your scheme of Female Namrnl ficbooh. If India ih to 
be rcgoneretmL female education is, I consider, the most important ogmiey to secure 
iho object, 1 ' The wholn position cl' tdii^ question is stated in tho sccoud yoJume uf my 
Yrtirk , 1 Si* Months in India. 1 It is rmneees&vry to detain you therefore wirb. fbrthui' 
remark on tbls snlgM, oiocpt to say, that it is my intention to return to Indio uarlv 
in Uie autumn, accompemM, if png&ible, by a fe w educated women who desiro bn 
picpare thamiselYeH to help their sisters in India, in such way as will bo most in 
Mcordaueo with their wants. Though die work cannot be carried cut to any extent 
mthoist Government help, ami though for many reasons this, would bo tuaenttal to tbs 
nUimoto success* of the scheme, yet it appears bean tb commence on a voluntary and 
tentative plan, while strictly conforming to the Government principle of nnn-mter- 
foremsa in religion. I trust tliat auitlGicnt aid will ho offended In the imdertoking in 
Euglond, to enable me to develop it so completely as to show ita practicability when 
tlifl'Gave?njixinf me prepared tuundertuko it. I cm fully assured of the great anxiety 
cf enlightened natfree in various parts of tlic empire to obtain female tcachem, and of 
tJjcir ftid sympathy with my own efforts for their welfare. Under those mreumstancos, 
I hops, with the divino blessing. for ultimate success. 

* Mr. Baiiaukaj NACUOJX—I almll. with the parioiasiun of thn meeting. make a fow 
remarks with regard ^ tbo extant of ilia work, of education required fp be dona in 
India, Thu population nf Ireland is about ten to twelve mil iions, and the number of 
chridren in the uatior.nl getiooJa in Iraiaud te abolJ t CO>0,GOCt; while in J adift, with 
twelve or thirteen times, tho populatfoai (I am takiu g only British India), the number, 
including higher, middle, oollflgiiitfl, aud lower education altogether, is only about 
fEODjltbO also. That will show at ouon what amount of work th are in to be done yah 
Again, comparing India with, Groat Britain we know that in the fowsr schools only 
(putting aside higher : middle. collegiate, ami lowui education), to which Government 
pnvn 0, grant. there ars, AS WB mild in the debate a few days ago, on the books about 
1 ,tll)lj.ljiXl pupils in a population of nearly IA5.CHj0,ILH! 1 □ h while in Indie, with ail times 
the population, there ia but about a third of that number nuw under education. Eor 
what has been done I* and I suppose natives in general, feel very gratefbL But on 
the other hand t would moat earnestly improBf upon the Government, and upon thoaa 
who feel an tu tore at in India, that the work yet to be undertaken is a very largo 
work. In the some debate Laid Bobcat Montague aaya, in England, With its papilla* 
tlon. of Sd,£KlO,0D0> there ue e,dO0,U0P of nhildren between three and fifteen yeoxas and 
of euhoal-gcing chililrais—that is, ahont an eighth of the whole popodattoa 
of SSjDDd^flOCi. If wC tijre tlic same pmport.ion for radio, there ought- to bo at 
uchofd sumatliiu^ l:ka 1^,000,(100 of pupils, while there, is only one-thytiotb of thin 
number aotunlly at eehool, iuoltnimg every kind of education. In Bugland the 
Gc-vcmment end the people me one and tho Hmn nation—the patriotism of the people 
down to the lowest class: is neces^irDy in fn-vom' nf tbeir own 0 overruncut, whereas hi 
Lcdio, England requnos to create a loyalty, and to create that loyalty the people ought 
to bo shown what the benefit of ICu^lond'e rule :b. As long on the growing gene¬ 
rations in India remain in ignorance, both of the benfjflts whtcli Hhsgiaud confers 
upon, them and of the very rudiments of education,, oue -cannot be surprised that tho 
natives should not- so readily feel a gratitude for BritiEh rule*, Sd even from a 
political point of TiOifV the rvork to he douo by England ie wry great; jtud I trust the 
British Govornmicut will vlgnrously apply thanmal ws in it. 

Mr. Pall.—K eying j mat cemo from Calcutta, I am able to apnEk to what is being 
done there in tbo way of Gcvomlnoni assiatance to female education, I have been 
receiving & grant in aid from Governmunfi for a ached for girla for umne time past. 
Miaa lJimddou, an American lady h received, in January last, a giant in aid, of 10k 
fwnonth for her schools, with an imnijedicf a br-nns oz 1 JOf. at oiling; and it Is ft 
general ruin that the Government wil L give at fba mfo of oue nipeo &-month for an 
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average attendance of girls in all the girls’ schools in. Bengal. The aid in the 
Madras Presidency is still more liberal- Being an American, and haring received 
Government grants in aid from Government, I feel indebted to the English Govern¬ 
ment for this generosity. I know that what Mias Carpenter has said is not incon¬ 
sistent with this, the facts which I mention. The schools I speak of are not 
Government schools tor girls, they are Missionary schools, receiving a grant in aid 
from the Government. The Government build certain schools for boys; but at 
Calcutta there are as yet no Government schools, properly so called, for girls, but the 
Government, willing to encourage female education till such schools should be 
formed, arc encouraging private efforts in every possible way* and giving grants in 
aid to missionary or other schools of all Borts tluroughout the oountry. For this we 
feel indebted to the British Government. With regard to gymnastic exercise, I oan 
speak to the readiness with which not only the boys but the girls engage in exercises 
calculated to develop the physique of men and women. La u school in Calcutta, in 
which there is an average attendance of about 4150 ut present, the swings, the jumping 
from spring-boards, the use of ropes and so forth, and games called French ana 
English, are entered into with the greatest zest, so much so, that my difficulty has 
been to keep my gymnastics in repair; and the girls come before the school-time to 
enjoy them. And to see them thus enjoying themselves one would think it was an 
Anglo-Saxon school and not an Asiatic one. As to instruction in drawing, I have 
received a Governmnent grant in aid of 10()I. a-year, for eight years, for a school in 
Calcutta, which bears the name of the School of useful Arts, which is an institution 
established for the purpose of teaching those young men and women who hAve 
become converts to Christianity, various urts by which they may corn their living. 
In that school they are taught book-keeping, reporting, drawing, needlework, and a 
variety of other useful art* by which they can supjxirt themselves after they leave 
the institution. 200 pupils are instructed in the rudiments of drawing, ond one of 
those pupils was lately taken by the Engineer-iu-chief of India, and 1 believe he is 
quite proud of him. 

Miss Carpenter. —The other topic to which I am desirous of directing your atten¬ 
tion, is not less important than that of which I have already spoken,— Hkformatoky 
Tkeatmhnt. 

This subject may at first sight appear to concern only one portion, and that 
a small oue, of the community. When, however, it is considered how much injury 
both to property and to life is sustained by the respectable part of society through the 
lawlessness of the criminal classes,—how narrow and often imperceptible is the boun¬ 
dary between these and the inferior portion of those abovehow great is the tendency 
of crime to become hereditary and thus perpetuate itself, as well os to entangle others 
in its snares;—and how enormous is the expenditure necessarily made by a Govern¬ 
ment in repressing crime and protecting innocence;—when we understand and seriously 
weigh these things (which indeed hove peculiar force in Iudia\ wc must admit that 
few subjects are more important to a nation than its treatment of crime,—and the 
consideration whether they si mil be simply repressive or really reformatory. 

The truth of this has loug bean recognized by the British Government. A Select 
Oommittee of the House of Lords, more than twenty years ago, early in 1847, held 
long and careful sittings, and examined witnesses of high Authority and experience, 
in order to report on the execution of the criminal law, and more particularly the 
41 State of Juvenile Offenders, with a view to ascertain the best means for their 
a reformation and for their restoration to society." The importance of improving prison 
discipline was then distinctly recognized, and different systems were weighed with 
a view to ascertain the soundest principles of management. With respect to juve¬ 
niles, tho Committee state that “ the contamination of a gaol, as gaols are usually 
managed, may often prove fatal, and must always be hurtful to boys committed for 
first offence,"* and they recommoud reformatory asylums for them. From that time 
the question of the best principles of prison discipline has been continually before 
our Government, and no amount of expenditure has prevented tho adoption of what 
appeared most calculated to answer the end Certain principles have been proved 
by experience to be sound, and these ore now established by law In all prisons. After 
careful examination of the principles in Parliamentary Committees, Juvenile Reform¬ 
atories were recognized by law, and placed on a sound basis, fourteen years ago; they 
are increasingly valued in our islands. 

In India the state of the oountry lias hitherto prevented the same amount of 
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attoiitiion being paid to thi& important subject,, Lind other topics of more apparently 
pleasing OtgODCy fcftve prevented its foil consideration, Fima lime to timo UaligjJib. 
etied au(l benevolent Jegialstflrfl hflTB devoted thdr thoaFht and cameat effort to tM 
ghbjeat, and doubtless many improvements La ye Loan made on the previously eiii)£ij|g 
state of things. Fut M yec the principled which arc gEErerally accepted as Bound nnoe 
not only in oar own cmimtrV, bat on tlLQ Conti fifing which have extended to Oatmfla f 
and are" being adopted in the United Stated aril flCMJMly known, still less rCMgniited 
as abasia oflegislationin IfitlilL;—iEie attempt to reform titoyoung miminaUias never 
Leon tmiilo by the Government of that country. What I myiidf saw I Lave narrated 
briefly in my + Six Months/ and I giive u short account of Lt in ft. papCT lai & before 
the Social Science Association, which is embodied in its " Transactions/ Everywhere 
tile priHonera slept iu ftewcLdtioiii large numbers beLeg in some cases cruwdcd together; 
to all the evil a, moral end physical, which must arias from cloeu and ungiwdad 
compajrionahip in crime, they wore wepo&cd. Nuwhcre did I £ud any instructors 
provided to improye their condition. In many plaena tbc- gaol buildings were ro 
ilt’ftrrajiggd and mfwcnrs that grad discipline scorned impossible in tLein, Tho con¬ 
dition □+' [die female prisoners was otcil worec,. Jbr they \/ere associated together in a 
Rinular maimer, without any industrial labour of an Improving choiuctcr, and under 
the cere oF male warders. Vnt wherever I wont, I met with oflUbfil gentlemen who 
strongly felt olt those ov}[t, penoEiLvod Lew they might be remedied, often at no very 
Leavji erpence, and who carsostly desired to do so. but 2ut<3 not the power ; everywhere 
did (Ley Lament tint yqimg ]x.-ys woro commit tod to such roeepiacltu of crime, to be 
distinctly tiiiinsd to a life of vice,—but ihey Lad not the means of rescuing them 
from it My enporisncn wss small aitd lindtcd; bat Major Hutchinson, wbn, in tbs 
discbtiuge of his duty a& IuspeelOL-GlGnjCi'al of Folic* in tbe Punjjuib, had peculiar 
oppr-rtunit i ?.s of :or:ui::g ft ciu'cect jud un.oni. in ft paper hud summer laid before th.fi 
Social Science Association, points ent tlio existence of similar evils in Northern India, 
OfSeiftl Reports show gvoci more strougly the. variety and orient of (ho eviL Without 
entering into the details which may ho /bund in them, we may refer to the lost Report 
of the In spec tar-General of Prisuns, Dr. Mount' 11 1 LftvO itrriveil nt Cti e ecmdluaiDa,^ 
he Efty^* ct that, until the eynte!n ef collective imprisonment now in use in India ia 
anriialy abatidouB-i, Indium prisons will remahti what every ptjrsjon pmeticully and in- 
tifflately aoiuainted with tham knows LLcLll to bo, toiinfny-sfifooiff of vice and crirsw. 
They will also continue to sneridee (heir hecatombs* of vietiiiLH on the at Lu.r of pcevHtit- 
nbiu difieusc, in, epite of cyery cffciri 4i:uc fiui be made to rentier them Leal thy. J 

In ft lfii!*r to the Govtintment of Beugal, bo writes: t-“" This siekness and mor¬ 
tality bus. been the constant snbjratu of report and roprecentftiiou for the last fifty 
years. Two great committees Suave considered, anil made nrgsut rcpresentalinns 
regarding tbam. as net rijW. ... I vettnro most ruepeetfiilly amd tar- 

TiKtly to abate my belief, that -when the faci.E Of the oauu become mare widely known 
in kngl&nd tbftU they are at prtoenti the public feeling will be amused to an extent 
not eseaeded by that Of flay Indian (juration ihftt LsS recently been the subject of 
diseueak?!. , , . I dlt&d to lift the VBil thftt at present conceals the immoral 
rclfttaalE of Inclian prisonCLS. So long as tlnaU rulftlione Continue, our gaols will can- 
tinne (a be tnrinuig-schoohs of vice Itud Oihnu, and all aitBsnpta to rohirm prisonera 
must be uneueeeBariil/ 1 

What Dr. Mount aayi« of the utiLcaliLinEiSfl of the gadlE uf Bengal is home out by 
cffloiol tastimoniee elsewhere ; it 1ST owing to rcwicdicmc causes, ariulng grgatZy from 
faults iu airuotuto. Thus Dr. Wfehe, tbo Icapoctor'G oaeral of Prisons in Bumbuy 
Preaidsncy, iu fl report of un offloki tPUl L r mcntiOils the Menrut Ofintml Friaon as tlue 
most nuh( althy iu the nurLh-wrgt, but ftolU what apeeifll CauEB, he says, bftW been 
unable to learn, tel/.Ewi on ijfitsfiJflntoJ rijlit «5irf iVid Now, in one year, 1 

as many as 1335 died, boiug an averogo of per cunh, tbe average of dvs years 
varying between tide number and HIn the Delhi gaol, on the coutrery^ which 
Lo nntiaoa JEorit,^ Bcrupnlong ctafthluras and its Ecdnurablc cOnsErvaacy, the mortality 
Of lbs preceding Vfea t was only I'4. In the Poona Gaol, Owing to the employment of 
careful preventive mufisuTB^ not a single coac of cholera occurred, while that dreadfnl 
EsooiirgQ wae c&usiug eouaternatinn and gricvoua loes of life averywbere around. In 
tho Aladxafi l^esidency, on the contrary, iu oao gaol forty-eight dLEd of cholara ip one 
luoolh, whils in another xinety-fonr dietl in the Eimo thno. The avesago mortality 
id the Presidency is I2“944 pEi- cent^ 

■* Tidfl Dtcpot^ p. i *. 
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. ..jTlifsa facts, both moral and physfoal, are no moa-c than might have been antlct- 
polod from the state of the prisons: they T&quire fim adaption of & dlfihioat atrimti.ir& 
told the nacngniticm of acknowledged principles of prison disciplin e. Thu present 
Hfcata'of tile Bengal prisons, Dr. 5lonftt Says,* " Is Si scandal and ft rOpreoctt that- wuuld 
uot be tolerated in threat Britain for a day beyond the time. nucgwary to remove, 
it br il proper oOiiatrUGtion Of pziFtnaa, jig matter at asst* 3 

.’The expense of sil terattao. is probably a great obstacle to the improvement of the 
prisma, otherwise It can hardly bo suppoEad t3iat condemned gaoJg weald remain In 
ywioua parts of tlia country year after year in so bud a state that repair seems TjselefiH; 
or that, as Dr. Mouat talk ns, " nearly every gaol in the Lower ProvrucEie is extranet y 
insecure sad 00 deficient in all the esaantialo of 0 - prison, that the paucity of escapes, 
S'OS pair cent. Of average strength in LStid, rather than them number, le a multsr of 
surprise to me, There ore at present £007 escaped canyints from tbe prisons of Mis 
lower Provinces at large. 3 * Dirt surely the expense entailed bv all theea" evils*. and by 
file tens of thousand* of guards annually employed to supply fim place of wall¬ 
et) n strutted prisons, ia also great ■ and tLe nrecticm of unw central gaols on tile old 
associated plan, wldeli Is at present being tamon -will pelpatuute 0 . eystem which 10 
proved to be. bod and costly. 

This state of things should not bo regarded as ev ntem question of finance, but of 
principle and duty, in -which every ftngliuhiiMio is concerned, since it regards the 
Walfiire of llix fellow “Subject a who cannot help thcmselvins. Appeals should bo mado 
to the. right quaSter for the inauguration Of a truly rsfurmataiy system. of prison 
discipline, and for such structure of the gaols as Will ho both morally naid physically 
healthy. I trust that this Arewiattan, so nearly infereBted in the welfare of India, 
will tnJte every practicable step ±0 awaken public attention to the subject^ and so 
bring legfolation to boor upon it. 

If tha stiit^ of Indian prisons is so very unsatisfactory, both morally and physically, 
as regards adults, what must Lie their effect on the young boys who am committed to 
them, fr.2rjut.n41y with no possilulity of separating Ihom from older criminals 1 Them 
they serve an apprenticeship to trims, and prepare to pLdrpatunto the dangerous 
chaaes. So injurfous to the young are Indian gaols well known tu bo, that the 
punishment of whipping juvenile offenders is by J&w frequently substituted for 
iiapriserimcut. Beit this to known by Eipurieucad pcrtmis in lml in not to pot even as 
mi effectual deterrent. The task ia not a panacea, in India any moin thru in England I 
It ww proved to the eatisfhclinn of our Government sixloen yturs ago that the bust 
managed gaols, where juveniles ars separated from aduUs and placed under special 
instruction, arO net fit planus for the young, wkn inquire fretiy to develop their ' 
powers and to ;be lilCpiired fur iiti houcat working lire. WlULt, then, tuUst bu the fate 
of young Hindoo boys oosaigrjcd to such gools as liave been dewyribod J>y Lbo 
InepootoT-GenPTftl of Gonlg. uommendatiouo Jiavo Ik on made firnm time tn time to 
the Supreme ("k.vermnent hy some of the Lncftl GuvurLimsUts fur the ediahiislitueLLt of 
Ed forma tor ica for juverdlan, but lutbcrto without efibct. Public opinion probably in 
not sufficicntLy informed on tlie subject to protect such panonN as stmusly OHlvoeace 
these views, horn the im putotion of being pmniptod by innrbid jiht]antlimpy. v Tha 
argument Toav poiliapi lie now brought ii it Ward in LkUo- which wtia a Lie ccsa folly 
combated Estgknd some- dozen years 0 ^ 1 , that improved prison discipline anti 
Eefunnfttoty Sdioola would present ft H premium m emne/' and that if the Sfot& 
and public benevolence tools charge of delinquent buy3 and girls, poreisig would 
stimulpdc their cluidren to crime to roltavu ttiouisclvci of the burden of ibutn. Facta, 
wMah, worn fully anticipated by those who ttdvoo&tcd 1,1 in aystem, deco oust rated the 
fallacy of such arguments. Tfiieierar the gaol a are under files bs-rt discipljiie and 
founded Oil tl lC souinlfflt principle#, there are file few cat iLeonvLC f ,kal s, fiir the crimiun l 
delta, aecuchunctl to a lawless life, little apinoeLo-Lo cnmpulsory clGinritaeau, order, «nd 
dtacdpliuo;—fills would be cspcetally the ease in lu din. Wi tb rasp^jt to juvenile 
offenders, parents do not wdsli for their children hi ha cnnipuloorLIv removed from fiieir 
authorily and iLLilucuoe, and wild lawletii do nut show such upprcciution Inf tlm 
cOmfbriB of a reformatory as? to remain voluntarily itl One. TlkC til ifiotfi tj Will be to 
icbun young HindenE in a re forum hay, rather than to keep them out of i t. 

At ".the nammencement of onr own reforamtary mnvenuant, we ivcib fortunate 
ii> paving prjicticajrl OEftiupIcs hefoso ua, te -whieli, we Could refer in proof of Out 
argumeniu S tret ton M3n'I>un6ni ore and Eedhill bad long borne their toatinioniefl 

*• Vida taipoort, p. 33, 
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MiWtti In FVfiJ-ito, H9 & lorgu toflribD.tfoTi based on the fatuity principle, and the PfiuLs 
Hans in -Germany its El home school, hud long b&EU lioiltofinld WOida- with us. "Wa 
i;oaId point to fnfcts ns refntfctioos of supposed objections. The United Btablg hM 
long accepted the principle, and worked upon it vrtthont iniBgiving in ita largo 
refiigoB. Bub in the vast mpfra of India. only one practical toscunonj hag been 
borne, and that by a bcoerolcat Jewish gentleman, to the principle Unit erring 
children should be ruferaied and, educated, rather than punished. The David Sassoon 
Eo&Mmtory &t Bombay LEnTEfood idnno for many yoars, and Ms to contend with 
VAJioim disadvantages from wont of the necessary Government control,. but it hag 
done eioalteiLti work. Its known huokeo nnny have led to the following ci&uai in tho 
iu diet cl code ;—The 433rd section of the Code of Criminal Procedure provldse that 
“when toy person under the ago of sintoen years shall ho sentenced by any magistrate 
tie Court at' Session to imprisGlimciLTif fpr any nfihncQ. it aboil be lawful tor and! Lnauig- 
tiuto or Cbnri t& dji-act that such odhndET, instead nf bcin^ imprisoned in fas criminal 
gftoln shsdl he confinj&d in any reformatory which may he recognized by the local 
Government re a fit place for condaimcjit, in which there may he means of aoitohlo 
disedpline and of training to aoms branch of UBefhl industry, and -which shall bn kept 
by a UEEwa willing to ofoy Huclt rides ac the GflVemiaeUt may direct with regard to 
tho 'llEciplino and (raining of persona wtotoed therein." It is evident, kuwevor, that 
this cl OH 90 atona would answul' no useful purpose, tor it pnwUppoaCB the eristaiCC of 
suitable institutions which do not csk-t, and makcc no provision for the suppurh or 
detention of oiTfencla's in th em, whils it limits the time of their remaining in them to 
the judicial sentence., which may bo only a few monthg, On this last account it wag 
not used by tha maaflgett of the Sassoon Jigfarmatony, and I ala not awiug ili&i it hna 
hitherto proton cl ally chkct but to silOF that the Indian Government recognised the 
reformatory principle. 

It hi unnecessary before my present audience to tutor into nny argnmonb to proTO 
that the removal n( a stata of things, so iueDusIittut with morality a? the condition of 
Hindoo prisoneas :h stated to bo by tbs mo&t competent witneeseB, cannot he oppesed 
to sound principles of political economy j-^nor need I hem urge the duty of lualriag 
the condition Of men, women, and children, wllO (ire deprived by law of their liberty, 
morally oad phyalaiUy h nattily, oi nny jMCUBtory cost. 'Wilfhlly and knowingly to 
expose a ieHow-being to physicul and moral cantomination and dlHtaao, will bo 
conceded by all to bo a crying wrung. But underlying all other dlfScultiCE, is 
pTohahly one arising from ft certain hapclESaaoHe of producing any permanent or valu¬ 
able effect in India from reformatory treatment; I hcg to offer on thia a few romadm 
SUggeStciI by my own aipcrienno. One cansG of tlua hopelesHOO^I ie thfl impnggjbilUy 
of totrodewing mtojsformutorias at prisons OirriatiftD inatmotinn, tn which in England 
wo attach great importance, Ecgretuug, ea we mnER dn,thc,t wd cannot communicato 
to the to mate a of these institotioca riiriBe hopaa and sinctiotlE wliinh wC hold most 
pmckniE, wn should nut forget how mqcb lias been done for India wlthoiit llirect 
religious instruction, or how fully ora recognized in India by fill educated persons, of 
wha tevor emed, tha grAnd morel print [pi ea which are the bneis cf nil religion. Wo 
may then, through edneutsd UEitEvcu thcmaclyeii. give mlnabJe inBtrnotion and maral 
teaching to their eiTtng oonntiymen. If wo co* do an, thie is Rurely om sclemn duty. 
BilL the chief nance nf this hopelessness ariseB fremr doubt nf the :ISprc-7ability of tlio 
race. What I myself sji-w i:: uho priaijrig of in din, anti what I henrd from CSLpOricnciid 
pCTBOris, Inspires run with a, much more hopeful -view. I believn indeed ttint, the 
devsiepment of sound principlaa would ho in many rospects peculiarly Cftay and 
c spec [ally flucecREfal am.oirig (ho HJiidoos, h T owhjero h&TQ I seen prison labour earned 
on more satisfactorily than in ImM, TVlicther the prisanera were weaving at 
Ahmodabad Gael, nr muring beautiful baakets &t Snin-t or Poomt, or wnridng at the 
printing preesee in tke wonderful prison egtahl ieliment at Alfpore Gaol near Calcutta, 
they looked ftS cheerfully ungneed in their occupations aR free Inhourejs; tfris waa 
the more Htriking, S3 th&y had not the lOCEncive of having aay pOrticn of the if 
GELniiaga. At porio a the tiukctKif-lcEiTO Ewaitm is admirably cnrriud out, iko trained 
prisonhsfi finding no iSintcuIty in getting gcod work, and reporting fhemselTcs 
regulsirly to the Superintendent. Ac Mat. her an I aaw a little conviot eetabliahment^ 
where a few dhiaamen, discharged after tong tmprianmnent, were located. They 
Bid 1 full y and indnutliouEly dflveJoped the r^arinrca? of tha l&nd* and were t niodel of 
good condnet, supplying the neighbourhood with Togetahlep toifiail by ttarusolveO, 
Miyor Hatchimscn ahownd in hfc paper how the very wildest have been jrgclEiimed by 
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judictous means, and ih at hopes may ba entertained of reforming Juveiutos hy the 
adaption of similar .ones. The Hindoo has, I believe, great otLiM.fodli'tics j —may wa 
Iiayr the privilege of developing < 111311 . 

I roust now apologize for liliving occupied yon m tong; tot the themea on which 
I h&Va touched aTe vast, ond of the highest importance to India. I can do bnt little 
in this extensive field;—I ahall be truly thankful if I oh-ti atlnilLkto ethers to work 
on it, Tho British, nation lias a true and cable heart. India will Jove bar when she 
has learnt to know and undera Land her. It will bo a happiness to me if my humble 
efforts should help, in however small 0 decree, to strengthen the hood of union, 
between the two nations so marvellously brought together for theix mutual benefit, by 
a wise and loving Providence. 

Bed Lodge Horan., 

Bhistol, /wnt &&, I8&S. 

Chatmtah.—I am sure yen will all join me in a hearty vote af thanks to Hiss 
Carpenter tor the interesting paper on'this'very impurtanc subject which has. just 
beeii read. I think farther that we must all appreciate the dtoiutereated self-devotion 
which induces Iliad Carpenter to give her services to Ruah a praiseworthy object. I 
regret that Sir Bertie FrCne, who if he had been present would huye taken ilia Chair T 
hue not been able to attend. I took it quita unesp notedly* otherwise talcing tilt duep 
interest. I do in India, I should have bean prepared with a few lemarks upon those 
very unimportant and inter eating subfetfa Oni-ncd by Hi i Ft? Carpenter. With regard 
'to referjuatbrica there cannot be a doubt of thelv urp where required ; hut the great 
reformatory both in India and in England and all ovdr the world is the bringing Up 
and. education of youth. The gain to the State would be immense if one-teath or 
one-hundredth part of that which is now spent in dealing with enfhvictB were expended 
hi the proper bringing up of youth. I beg to move ft hearty vote of thanks, in winch 
I am aura we shall ail unite, to Mmg Qiipantar far her kindness in reading the paper 
Bho hoe just rend ta as. 

Colonel FnErfCH.“-I bog to he allowed to second that vote, I have been a very 
long time in India, and am r&joicad to beer that Misa Carpenter proposes revisiting 
that moat interesting country, I have Llld pleasure of seeling On my left hand M>. 
Eadabhoi Naoraji, an aid friend of mine, end who took a moat prominent part in Bom¬ 
bay in the promotion uf famula education. I think Mif»s Carpenter has feJlan into a 
llitto mistake in supposing that the Government led the way; the way wfts led by my 
friend on the toft and other gentlemen la Bombay, and than the Government very 
prop oily fallowed, 1 am rejoiced to leom that Mi&s Carpenter is returning to India, 
the more SO because she will liars a greater amount of totorna, mid her philanthropy 
wiil perhaps lead her off the beaten high-read, when she will find that in all the 
viilngee them are schools in which a certain amount of education Is carried oat, and 
that tho people are by no means the savages or bturhorfjins which persons not eOBivorsimt 
with. India would suppose them to be- Ou the contrary, judgrag from ft very long 
residence in Indio, 1 say that the people of India am from the hand of nature tor 
mam civilized than ore ourselves of the British Isles, Every village in India bos its 
Schools, the education given at which may not bn very vest ; hut we should not judge 
of everything from the English standard. England :e very well in tllC eyes of English¬ 
men. but in the eyes of most other nationa it ft not so very well. We ore & peculiarly 
proud people and vain of ourselves. Then again os to reformatories, if van want to 
see an English prigon, go to Pgntonvilto, and boo that accursed asylum Jbr the 
CflnvicE, anil witness the operation. of the Hiient uyatem; or go to the Colton Kit] at 
Edinburgh, and see people positively grinding imped pubic air for eight hours ctmseen- 
tiveJy per diem; grinding nothing os a punieWent; nobody seeing what, they suffer. 
Yon may rail that 0 reformatory if yon. wil I, but ask a ilinden what he Culls it, and he 
would say it is the Chrtotiimto revenge, which no one iu the world would think of hut 
Christiana. It is u disgrace to eivilBation. Ho doubt when Kiss Carpenter again 
visits India- she will mc many faults to find with onr gaola and reformatories. I have 
had a gaol under me, and I know what it ig; but oa regards the work in which Mi SB 
CoipEiiter is engaging herself, nobody ran eartimato tho importance of it too hightv. 
From Hindoos; Muhumbduns. PinM, and especially Pursees Of Bombay, Ehe will 
receive hearty and able assistance; and IT there are many now in Bombay such 
oh my friend wu^ when we were much younger than at present, sha will find able 
and efficient support. I, with all hers, wish her a I»wt liappy voyage and happy 
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return Among Os, and qH tiie success which liar cnlhuakaiii and lore of enlcrpr!® 
demand, 

j>r L Dali.—'W hen Mt. Wiilictm Adarua made bis cEaminatioo. of the echoola of 
Itengcil. be made An wtimuto tOmt there wera 3G,U0Q Tillage schools in that pare of 
India* but tlmao sohooh are of such a vary low typo that ihtv Eo&rcpJy dcsKirro to ba 
ct dled sohoola. Along with ft little figuring and ft litfcla touching of Bemgnles, ft good 
dflaJ nf stealing and cheating is taught. One ocher paint 1 a this; tho flcporla of Mr, 
"Williftin Adams on the wheal* In Bengal w* an extremely interesting sot of report. 
ATid well worth perusal I may mention that in a converfsitian I had tSaetrfly witli 
Dr. Mowattr lie b&d tk* impression th r± ft Iteyal Comm i as ton waa about &0 bo Sent io 
JAcila. to look Into the gaole* and lift festally disapproved of it, saying that they ■would 
only coma. out to be learners an lie and otliers bad been for twelve or flftoDQ yoais; 
bnt that if tbs EieanA would emno to curry ont the reforms which be and oil. those beat 
aKsaaintfld with India were ready and waiting to accomplish, then the wort wuuld ba 
done. They know wba-t ought to bo done, and tboy bad been waiting for it to be done 
years and years r and as ja'oon OS the means worn farnrl,. times gi'ent chftngaa whidb 
they think ought to "be made would bs mads. Hithcato tbn Espouses of tbo uonntry 
bavo been so grE&t that the means Luvu net been found and may not be found for 
Btmm yeatff- Tb£V do not want a Itoyal Gamniisston ; they do not want ad vies upon 
tbo subject, for tnay have studied it very thoroughly; but they want the positive 
pecuniary help. There is a scrirfus feeling in Dr, lib-watt's jjoind that tbs Jiindso 
almost milversaUy roganfo crime without mml degradation, as it mi start (mo, an a fbte, 
[No, no.) I only eay that was bia impre^iEm. India of course contains races a* 
diverae ss Europe, there being ns great a differenea between tbo natives of Indirt oa 
between tbc natives of Huasia and "EilglaiwL I pncsimio ill Bombay thtTO will be found 
an abundance of sabaeilytirms to cacly out wliftU Misa CflrpontiCr proposes, told 1 have 
no doubt that in any lames will he glad to- devoto thcrHAelTcs to l-bo wort. .1 was 
speaking with a lady yestardfty who was in Calcutta-, and tbursfono well 
moopainted with the Iwigraige, whom I tape to bays tins privil ngo of iutroducbig to 
Miss Ckrpentor; a person. wlio toia been an irirtnictreaH m Calcutta foTlflany yesra, 
and who malice fei go out and devots liorsalf to tlm wart of tonmla sduen-t5nn r 

Mr. flosrlnaf.mi,—PoibapS I may bo allowod to prOpoSo tliEs Eeaulutdon on th .0 
latteic portLcn af tbo paper, T1 iflh tbc paper bo referred to the Jliitf aging Gammiitee, 
witji insimetfous that it be sunt to tlfo Gonoifil Furpasto Comiaittoc of ibis A-wo- 
r-iation, vtIIlLl ft ’view to some pmctLOJl eLeps being taken to cany M.ias Caipuntei^g 
AA,ugosLiona into prooticc. Simply reading the paper to this Ajmcfotion cannot 
possibly dfl so mndi good m if OCT A^nciation pit themselves into oomianultftti&a 
with the ■GuveLTunnat. suggesting aame praotLcal stops in order to carry out ^lisa 
Oaipintoi'a views, For my part 3 tliinlc that a great reform :s nUrjeHsary in tbo 
Indian prisons, and AB J'.fi-s been distil,ctiy shown by Dr. Me Wu to, that reform must 
net bo in a faltering spirit, bnt in n tliorough Sf<irk. Tbo picsent system must be 
done away wicli, ana a new syritcm introduced. "With jccforenoe to what Dr. Dull said, 
ne to tlicra being in ^tr. MAwaU’s view ao neccseily for ft Fnyal Gotritofosiou, I think 
if Dr. Mow Lilt A ad Fee cal-iOagUes wrm to look ferwonl to tlig visit of, sny., Sir Haber t 
Giaftotl and others !ij;e him, in a friendly spirit, a great ileal of good might bn done. 
I knov that when a depaicatfon fmm tile Suciul Sriatioc Afisonifttion wtotod upin Sir 
SbiTfrird North cote upon tbe subject of illCBft prfoOoS, ft great, deal Of difficnliy woh 
thrown in tbs way by the Indian G-oTcrniaacufe If & tiioroagh apiiit of burmany could 
bo infused info tlifa (juosLrou of the ic-fonu of gaols, aud if no objoetioue wmo made 
agabi^t tbo aiipolutment uf a Itoyal Oommisgion or nnytlung of that doperiptioa, a 
great deal could bo (km& With ruup&ct to tlio sort of education that Dr, DaU isiyg is 
given in these village schools: I oaum from Bengal, and 1 was edacatad in oya of 
triOto villaga Bcbaafg, aweI I rnast Sfty, though it is mow aEjino yoora acn, I do nut 
remember tbirt I was inuglit either to steftl Ox to do anytlhug inmorah 1 may have 
bton taught [a that way, but if I was 1 have entirely forgotten it. I can toetrfv not 
only to tbe phyisfoal tiaiubig of the boyi, but then- rooml training in those viIIagEi 
schools; asd il those village EcliuDlg ware improved hy Government aid, they would 
be of for giftatei 1 use hi davclDping iim mantfil qualities of the people of India than 
ftuy QitmneEmg acluoolB you could jilucD in LieKiu You wftnt to refiriTft existing inati- 
tutfona in the country, &od from tl .OSO inotitUtlDUS vmrk upon the mcr.A e of the natives. 
I take ibij opportunity of thanking Hiss Carpenter for ills great intE-rest, ebo bea 
ebowia ftlwaye in lEidia, She hoA toien always a friend to the natives of ludifl, and I 
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Jbjopc thud the kind apirii which Las aotmtod her In cseEting herself for the good. of 
III din, willalao actuate Other English la die 9 to toke a similar interest ; for With tlio 
aid of English ladies and EngUdi geKtlflmeo, and with the aanfstance of tbs natives, 
India will be regenerated and mads better thou she ia at the present time, 

Dr, Dat,i., -I may nientiLm one vary encouraging thing in connection. with the 
mat Lar of rnligioua iustructEcn. Dr. Hullam, the Proscswr of Ghemiatry and Natural 
Bcifimcas in Iha UnivErsity of Calcnttu, tohl me that ho was obliged to appoint 
Wednesday evening, at his own house, as a time when tbs students might corns to 
him and asb religions questions—for they wore continually asking him rCligiotlB ques¬ 
tions in the claaa-raam, and us a. G Dvarmnant officst bo JKilt that be could not answer 
tboiu. I myself, when visiting the drawing schools, would be aslced by a- pupil 
■drawing the bead of Matthew, ' h WUo is Matthew V\ and i woe old is; ad to aay^ Lf I 
niiiftt not answer that question.” The fact hi, that their minds are go full of raligiotiH 
questions, tbut they cannot liulp sacking instruction In them. Tile spirit of religion 
and worship in the Hindoo people is grander and hioadcr, so fur os It gossi tliou it is 
in England, I con convinced chat the system adopted hy the Government ig not, he it 
ia often dbajaeterized. an infidel and gcdleea ayatein, but ihnfc It is tba right systam to 
adopt, 

Mr. EaiiJfEajEE.—In those Government schools they have standard bouks for the 
use of the schools which teach religion Indirectly, When f was in tko Hindoo school 
in Calcutta, the books we had to read Were ‘■Co'wper'B Poamg/ Dr, JohuEon a 
1 Rambler/ and a- great May other honks treating of loliginu 5 anal Wc flaked frooly 
questions about religion, find no oldoelEott was mi sod by out pamats or seboolnias'tatfl^ 
who were native gensEometi, No doubt if anything directly beating upon reEigicua 
poiafe is given to thn boys, it ig objected to j hut indirect teaching of rubgion hi tho-t 
way ie going on in every school in Bengal. ' 

1U>. Mkht a.—I be^T ^ second Mr. liunnoyce’s BesoIutLcn. 

The Resolution that the bocoui] part of Miss Carpenter's paper ho interred to tbs 
Managing Committee for lire purpose of being t:ikeu into consideration by thn Gollcaul 
Purposes Committee was put and OarrEcd Uuiuuinjonsty. 

Ou the motion of Mr. Dfukhboi Naornjl, tteccaidcd by General French, a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to tbe Chairman, 


AFTERNOON MEETING, 'WEDNESDAY, JUNE! 2d, ItiGS. 

WILLIAM TAYXjEBj in tee Chaie.. 


Lord W. M. Hay, JLP.j read thn following 
Note vn Mr. Do.dtilEj.i Naoroji's Paper of July 5,1907, on- the Mysore Succession. 

I noFE, G cntJenaon, yow wont suppose that it was by nay desire that yoo wore invited 
heve for tha »□]□ purpose of bearing a fe w ohscr valuing on the paper which was read 
hat year by ray friend Mr. Noomji. I particularly requested our Secrotaiy nnt to issuo 
a UdiCfi to you \udePS thr-rs was some nihsr subject of ili Lcrcsi for discussion. How~ 
ever, if you wi!l forgive hiaL I shall not oonaplfiiUi far I have been ansioua for aa 
opportunity to make a few remarks upon the paper referred, to. I promise they Eshiill 
not he lengthy, and 1 hope they will not lead ioiiiiy Co it trove ivy. 

I may reKank at the outgut that it haa from Hie fln>t been my opiumi! that tlm 
main object which thin Association. eEionld over havn in view ia fao collcefiinn of 
thoroughly LLcnmiitc ami trustworthy iiifr>iTnat!o]i on Lidiau (juldncta r tVhat^ public 
men in EugEand-^whatevcr Jnay ba thnEr i'>DcUpatir'jitl—wljjiii public jnnn rutsujm and 
look fur in au institution like nma ia t juatvKUftKy information. They want fuels. They 
will listen with more, er less attention to our arguments and tn our njiininaig; biit 
what they dcaire ulO facts—not arguinoucg. And accordingly I should wish to Bee tho 
vaLuc of uvei v paper mad in chis i™m tucled mainly, if not solely, by ita accumey in 
matters of frit—rather ihau by the Bounciness of the Inferences dmvjr from tbose facta. 
The truth ia ibare ace jilcuty of able men in Englaijd wdio, given the data—given tJiO 
means of farming tbeir oplnicuiOj th&t is to say, given the faot&—aro os oampoinnt. 
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indeed are more campetont, than ws Indians to arrive at a wise eonclugfon 
quastlOnS of policy, howBrnn: iiureiv Indian those questions may sauiU to be, 

I may be. mjog, hut I foucy 1 eea a tendency on the pare of thoum who address 
OUf Association to loaO sight of this important ernih, J am quite certain that the 
Aoswfotiaii will aiiflhr If them is ray justice in Lhia allegation; for we may mat assured 
that ita strength osd iuiLueuw and weight Lo this country will be ia exact ratio to 
the vuiun, in point of uoeiuacy and hi point of completeness:, of tho Information which * 
It is alio to ftft'ard Upon any given questim, Assuredly ita influence will in no way 
depend upon £m veiioineiLea with which neat views are Bouiutimea sot forth. 

Now I tote the pupa- of iuy friend Mr. Naoreji to illustrate ilia defeat l bava 
zHuticGil Li fliu course of that paper there ia only one fact prominently gfetod. The 
argument in a grc&i meaauic do p on (la upon it; and if it were a feet, I admit that my 
observation!! ia the Souse Of Omijnons wer-D uunaCcSii&ry, and Oven fooheh- The 
statement I refer to 3 e that the Treaty of Mysore and the Treaty of TiuvanourB 
ai-E identical. The impovomt hearing of this assertion upon. the point at ia&uu will 
he Bten when I remind you of tlta 'position Of the Mysore cage laefi year, Lo^ 
Dortkiuefe, wiifle in India, Cutd with no utbur papers hafuro lira than lho tre&tsCa 
th.cmfleivflBj had tie gland in writing lna opinion that tho treaty with tho Myaoro 
chief whom Lord Wellesley placed on tho throne was & personal and not * dynastic 
treaty, and tint ttKiseqitoistly the British Government was at liberty to net as it 
Beem&l fit in respect to the territory of Mysore on the death of the Rajah, Thia 
qmniou, right or wrong, was, filter ample oonsidcrnticn, nonfirmed hy Lord Canning, 
Sir Glwles Wood, Sit John bnwreuro, and lost, not lea&t, by Herd Craaboume, 
That is to nay that tom of tbs ablest Etatoomon of the day, differing from each 
other in politics, both Endian and Euglifch, took precisely the sfiiue yiow of tho 
nature and scops of the Mysore Treaty am* was taken by Lord JJalhoBL&lo. 

On the other hand, there wore gentlemen whoso talento I should be the last to 
undormto—somG lace before lue—who arrived at a different eom.vforion 3 who thought 
that the treaty wia essentially dynaatfo and not peiEonah 

Gentlemen, you cannot fell tn 100050.120 how much tho churtietor □£ the British 
ftrviit-nijbiviit for political probity depended upon which of these two Op in tons wkb iflo 
right one. If the treaty wcl'g in truth, as lord D&lhcnisie alleged, a purely jvno. 
goaal one, it might be bad policy to annex Mysore to British territory ♦ hub it cor Kandy 
could, not ba ssUgtnataECd 09 fi policy politically immoral or dMwoest. Oft the Other 
h&nd, If the treaty were ceitaudy dynastic. it most tblhiw that the Government 
would not ODIy not bo at liberty to annex MtSOtG Or CYOti to make. any fresh arrange 
merit on tha death nf the Rajah, but would he guilty of a gross breach of faith if it 
refused to recognize tha Rajah’s adopted sou as his heir. In the cue ouiie tho 
British Government might ho noting foolishly, but not in had frith; in the other 
ouse it ■would he acting in tad faith 5 in ghost, would he aurtouEly ccmprotuigiEig onr 
mtionnl hunpur, 

Mow my objeot woe to OBbabhEli by oorrobomtivo ovideuiio the soundness of thn 
judgmeui of the statesnien to whom I have referred. 

l wish particularly to note that I never—aj has been iusiEtod upon—maintained 
that tha evidenco which I obtained from the Wellesley papery m the British Museum, 
ivaS cOUclUaLvc as to the issue ] ai.-:=d by the Mysore quBation. 

J did UOt say that rhe aiaSurcs and altototiona anil mdiglnul nnte£ w r lucli I hrungbt 
to Ifeht andtoed to suhstontfeta Lho JwKntial uatmo of tho treaty I I Simply Lcld mat 
they threw uriat u edit ton a! light on the subject, and confirmed in n, very remark* 
side liiannei' tho coacluaion independently arrived at hy four of the meat acute 
men In tho country. 

And in paEsing 1 must express my StorprisO aia pOgsage- in a work lately puldidhod 
by Major Bell, to the fellowing effect J™ 

“ Tho orauures, &o., digeoveaed in the JBritMi Museum, do not cvluoe the mt&Ti- 
tion ottributod to them hy Lord Wiliiam. und If they ilirl, would he quite uuavuil- 
nhfe and could not fit reap their Lord iJrJdjouinsa doctrine. Not & tract, no! ft hint 
of a personal, tiefrw ia to bu found in the Wrlltsltiv piuniis, or in any ollicijll dOftUHients 
before 1656 .” 

Now I appOii] to ovary candid mind, whether the fe* nerd ion of ^’hoizs and fuc- 
eetoorg '’ in one set of trembea, namely, 1 b thcae with the Nizam, and their careful, 
delibeillta fU'iLrri.riji from the Mvgonj Treaties—token togotlifli witli the opinion Olt* 
prtamd by Mr. 'Henry Wollualey, " that even at tho death of the present RL\iah F 
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it- aa in the poorer of tlio British Government to make eusy change in the form uf the 
Government of Mysore ""-do not go very for to establish the intention ascribe*! to 
Lore! WelleHlay, 

■Suppose that wlitm yon come to open the will of a- relative "by which yon expected 
an cainfe to yonriiclf and heira, and foond that it was left to yourself for life only T 
would you not deem it a very uuELcient explanation of the devisor’s thianitoii if yon 
came aeroaa the draft treaty, with his marginal notes directing fea lawyer to strike 
out the word ' i hairs r" Even Mr, Bowriisc tacitly admitted that Lord WEiieale/e 
intention W:is proved flora the papers in the British Museum. 

But let me come to the statement in Mr. Js^crojir. paper, the accuracy of which I 
question, regarding the TravorKsore Treaty of 1 EW.j Mr. Naoroji states that the Treaties 
Of Mysore Ond Ti avail ogre are identical. Xow, given the premises, I am quite- free to 
admit that he is fully sathlsd to- deduce from them, feat to allow the lfajuJi of 
Travail cure, on failure of direct isfeue, to adopt all huh', long before Lord. Canning's 
Adoption Dispatch wus written, and to deny the same privilege to the Eojah of 
Mysore, was unjust,—no i to my in a- high degree arbitrary. But ore the premise a 
ctsmeet—arc the treaties identical ? Quits the reverse, In the case of the Travnncnre 
Treaties, tho word “ successors " conitently rccurn, wh$fead in the MysurO Treaties 
it is oonspfcuons only by its absence. 

Let me read, to yon the oiaaBes in the Travail core Treaties which bear cut my 
statement t— 

^Sth Jam* 1793, Articles of agreement between East India Company and tbe 
Dewan to fen Rajah of Tmvancoie for and on behalf of Hie 
said Highness end his tmaatuon. 

1795, Article 3. “ Rajah of Travancore doth engage himself and 
successors," 

3-SOd. Flttimble sots fbrth that, whereas the intentions of the contracting 
parties (to former traailcs) have not beets. duly fuldlJcd. the 
Cooipany and _ the Rajah hays deemed it expedient that 
additimxtl provisions should be mode (those additions bating 
the clauses IdtniEeal with those in tlia Mysore Treaty), 

And to show more cde&rly that tho treaty In no way aimed at 
superseding tlio former treaties, it ig espicosEy stipulated ill 
Altkle 9 that tEio Treaty of 1795 is renewed and confirmed. 


And thus ths whole structure raised by my friend on the identity of the two 
treaties falls to iho ground. 

Tlio treaties differ in the all important feature that in tho one set-, succcsaum and 
heirs am crmtemplotedt in the other they arc not; while fba eraenrcR pointed out by 
ace, prove beyond a doebt that the omission in tho Mysore Treaty of any reference to 
aucocs 0 or& was deliberate- and intentional—in no sense accidental. 

I have onJy ono weerd to add, and tbat will be addrewed to those who #io fond 
of holding tap to public condemnation —1 might almost any, execration—what are called 
Annex id bmats, 

In India wa have always had reprcecnfaubvcB of the two opposite schools—of the 
Armnxaticmiat end of the Won-amseKattoniet school, The former were men who fore¬ 


saw clearly ths good, hut none of ths- evil which would insult from the gradual 
extension Of Otir rale; ths latter exaggerated the evil, and made 1 iglit of tun good 
For tho moen part nan^uiLesationiats wore persons whose official life hod been 
posted in ths courts of the native princes. Annexationist a ware generally men 
Whose experisnoa had bnsn obtained in out own provinces. Speaking generally, it 
may be affirmed that non-aimsxationhts tool: more account of the princes of India ; 


annexe fen is is thought more of the people. 

However this may ha, there, cannot be propagated a Krestov fhllacy than that thoso 
who have advocated an extension of Briti fill rule in India have dona so from purely 
selfish motives, or have manifested an indifference to the intcresis of our native subjects. 
The contrary is the -case. Kb one was a more thorough friond to the native than Set 
T. MuurO, Mid yet Le urged with nil hi a might ths annexation of Mysore, Ivu one 
exhibited greater anxiety to protect from tyranny and eppreasion the millioua than 
J^ord Wetlealey ; and yet ho, more than any other Ge-vemor-General, undevmin&t the 
iinEhmitv of fee native chiefs Xo one emptied so many thrones aa Lord Dalhsusicj 
and itill, I vent am to think, be did more to promote the moral und material pro- 
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E hh and wdSmo of the natlyes of India than any Governer'Clencm! before or ofter 
L 

The fact is, that the best man of Lbe ftimexotionlsh school were, man of broad views 
wad deep sympathies ; men who revolted against the anarchy which mis the ncauinl 
OOUdifitBi cf things untlQi DO-tlTO mlo \ mftn who an.nr bow little could be done to 
Tegfcnemta ths people o'India, bo long na tliey word left to tli-e tender mereiua of their 
native adiMuLsCt^pors.. 

That there were nEisons—ofEdalB tor the moat part—to be fi.ii.md, mainly about 
Cfdcuttn, who viewed tlM matter from a purely interested point is doubtlsEs true 
—wllO hold that to prove that fl country could gniw onttnn of a Gertfldn 0 toplt, nr tea, 
wr would sherd a pleasant place of abode In an agreeable climate* wns sufficient tp 
e&tobliali a ground tor annexation. There Jiavo been tjuok men, TL elr mflueru-o baa 
beau bo me times great—always luiechievnuE, Itut 1 affirm that, on Lbo whole, tlsc 
gjadcst fcoanlaotoiE of India h&vn been men of the annumtinni^ rcihnoh 

The rival, schools have now bu.ri.tl their war-butch eta r eh lot this bt a bust word 
about them. I must apologiEi tor the length of my ntto. I ekmdd not have tresp&bsod 
upon tout time, if there had been anything else before the Association, 

Jdy object war. to sat my friend right oa rui important poini, and at the una 
time to draw your attention to the neneRnitv of paying gr«i£ regard to accuracy, If 
Mr, Niidroji's papen? were not entitled to weight and oouaiduriLticm, from IlIB known 
ability and ormEoiflnt i mime as, I should not trouble you with tills puper, I liopo lie 
will accept it os a toibute willingly peal to the mtcLligCuL labour ho hua so Often 
brought to bum upon our discnesioiis and deliberations. 

Jfr. Dadabuai N-ioitau,—*1 hop* Itod William Huy will bdisru mo when I eay 
thfti I siiic&rely thank him for the trouble lie Las token to point out what ho (learned 
rm inaccuracy in my paper. I do not view this or any other correction of anything E 
may have brought forward hevc as a pergonal! matter, In oil the remarks ho made 
witi i regard to tbs neceua: Ly of being accurate in oil we pay here I fu Lly concur, and 
if I find that I have made any mistake at mi y timo, E elm! I acknowledge it most 
jEHulily, As I did not Imow wliaE Lord William Hay to bonded to say r or wliat fault 
ho intended to find with, my paper, it cannot he expected that I tan answer tlie only 
point he 1ms bronght for wilt (I, Whether I am neally inaeaurato in it or neb, I am 
Etill under the impmpgkm that I funk very great tremble to lead through the principal 
treaties hoik with TzavnncuTU and with Mysore, and I thought I had taken every care 
fD bd ftgenrato, find for that very reason* though it took seme apace iu tho Jonnmt, I 
gave wlilt I considered the material elluuna With my paper. Bn mat them should bo no 
miBtftkfc However, if Load William Huy in right that I liavo ooiitted any clanoo of 
imprafniioo, f ahn.H be glad to lonh into iJ agam, and if I.£nd thac I Ijeiv* made a 
iniatokB, I shall net at all hesitate or tod ashamed to acknowledging ik Lord 
William U*y aiyu tliau I have omitted a alaugo in. the 'I'ravancore Treaty wiiidi 
eoiriliniiB the preTionfc tLCily or treaties, and those previuBB treaty er treaties praviflo 
tor heoH end gneoegsarg, ff that l£ oomdusiva in tire ease 'of the TrwvaEUDiu Treaty, 
I only ask why tha game elieuld not be conclusive in the Case of the Mysore Treaty, 
The Salts Ed four Treaty of Mygoim depeadB upon the Purtiston TreiLty,’ Mid by the 
Partition Treaty L^Ul parties are bound, and their ’‘bcira and Siuecetaore.” 

Lonl IVlinrA^ir JFfar.— 1 UrtUU is no nioution of the ]Kajah J S hulris and successors in 
any irLnty which deals wi th the Mysore Itaj, 

31>. Djeabiui Njioiitui.-—Tlte Plutitinn Tmaty 15 binding upon tho portioc oon- 
traeting that Partition Ttmty and on the llLlrd and succcgsotei, and the &ubeidiary 
Trgeto, being simpiy a dovctoinnuiLt of one of the pruviaioui of thab rurLitton Treaty, 
that bnhtidiary Treaty is binding in tun amue wny on the parties tu tlie Purtltfcm 
Treaty; so tlmt, taking tiie reesoniug adopted by Lord William Hay bhnacJf with 
iespeot to tbo Itoiauwots Treaty, the Mysore Treaty is a treaty with the Ktato 

tore) Wiu-iAir Hi?.—I parEfcnlcufy wisdicd not to iaise a- controTcmy on ton 
MyBarti qucatiori, but simply to point nut an .itiUOtilL'aCv, I do- net know whether the 
meeting Wishes to ge into the controversy, 

Mr. UAtniBIIaL KiOno.it,- —If Lb at wna Lni'd William Hay's L>bjfiC-t ? I think hn might 
have simply stop[Wd at the inaccuracy, end not have gone further to defend what la 
celled the aungKaitodsb [lenty, and to CStol thfi aiihexatLDFiut pui'ty aa tbo greatL^t 
CriHidE of India, However, ns Lend William Huy does not want to ruiise a con&OTfirsy 
cci the Mysore Treaty, I will not mise it citfier. The Blue Hecks and papera wo 
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before tile world, find nuyoms gan form his own opinion upon the question. I wid 
only say this l X certainly hive nut tbo piCs it (Option to say that I tan stand an . an 
eqcniJLiy with all ths groat names that Lord Ytiljirun Hay UflB msntionedj bngEaniug 
with Lord Dalbousie and ending with Sir John Lawrence. I acknowledge that I am 
no more to he compared with them than il pigmy with a giant; at the samo time, no 
matter how high la ;vutl lority they may ha, if I CODnot heliovo their yardact to be, 
gorract, I liftya the right to Eny that I disagree with thorn in that respect; ftnd it ia to 
be borne in mind that tillin' Opinion is formed on the fads WC h ava before ng. Any¬ 
body con judge Cbr himself on the toots set out in the Blue Beot. If my intellect is so 
poor that I have come to a wrong j mlgmenl upon those foots, I tatmoc help it, _ I cftn 
only Bay that 1 bans laid it euiiEeLenliousty before the Association, But certainly I 
will ntvar admit the principle that because such and E-uiii great man have said so and 
so, therefore wo must believe if I maintain that, looking at the Blue Hu ok, taking 
Dot a legal and frolt-finding view uf the treaty, hut ft brand and general view of It, it 
will be found that it ia a dynnstie treaty, a. treaty to prefervo tbo native rule; and 
even Sir Jehn Lawrence hiinseJ f admits that, Bat I Will not enter in to tb&t contro¬ 
versy now; and without entering into tint dispute about t,l lg policy of the annexation- 
i&te r all I eay is, timt if that policy, liowavcr benefici al it may he to the eonntjy 
ultimately, is bused on injustice OT OH bad frith* I for OllC^ certainly deprecate it. 
"Whatever the «rtisiei']uen.ees may he Jieioaftur, I do not think either in the onus of an 
individual or la tbo cage of nations, tliero lute ever bw n going off tha balance either 
moral or physical, ■witbcnt a fail; ond wherever tha matim thftt^ tha end jo.sti.fl.0S the 
manna id adopted, find wherever ojLytlmjg unjust or in bud frith is carried 01 ft, I have 
very great doubts in my own mind that it can ever ond in guml results. Bad faith 
and injustice, especially inwards a subjected pt'Oplo, will be jsU to to racuil ftfierworua 
nn thosa wha have been gutity of tirnt had faith fttld injustice. I ftm devotedly 
nttnehed to tiifl British rala, and for “that very reason I say that any art baaed 

upon bod frith nr injustice (I do not say that there hns 0£ Ijlis no t b&on bid frith m’-d 
injunticG in this ca.ae)> huw’OVCt good tlm Immediate results mny be, is sure in trie ond 
tn do Lniudilcf, and especially in the emu where the oouqpgraaa ar£ ftt n great diskiflei& 
from the subjected nation. t . 

Major Bum ,.—An 1/fld Wlilfrm Hfty was good enough to refer to b book of mine 
with great kindness, I eh oukl 3 L3m to point out that I do not consider that he h a& 
cleared up any inaccuracy Or CipOSed any rLusioke citlier in the pnper of Mr, 
Itadabhid hfaomjh or in any nnnurlffl I niada wlicn tliat paper was road T or in the 
hook 1 have rceentiy published; for after nil, ilie itssolt qf the Inter eating duaiovcry 
tbe noble Loiti mnde in the Britiiii Mmsemn. vnd tho argument ho foumlu upon it, 
apperrt to ho tills i—Ptist, that the Treaty of 1109—tlio SuMdlary Tmnty—Is a 
personal treaty, and that it la ft personal treaty becftusis it dnui not coELtain the words 
4 c li-eira find Buc^etaorB; ” and s^ondly, Umt Lflid Wu]lt‘Sley ? in ftHiaiip Jiy wprrJa 
“heirs and auCCe££iOrSintended to make it apcLsouftl tiOftty, Iuuuntaiu that UO.-S 
thoia arguments are unt wall fuunded, Tlic Treaty nt I7D0, ns it ahmda, canto oh no 
elemcnL O'! ft poi'sonid Iroaiy, It i& impossible to p ! aee il before any janst DT pu chcEEti 
or any U-ntborLcy on IilierniLtional Law jn liurape, who rvill declare! hoc it ie a nr-nsaujU 
treaty, I believe 1 n turibotly juutlfied m Baying that no authority on Inlorno- 
tional Law—nn oJCeer of tbe Grown in England or Indfr—Iw? ever deelftMd that it ib 
a personal treaty. A personal treaty is undo fat personal purpoees-fora pnuiiioit. 
for maltin' 1 aome fami Ly alltuuCC, or for somu personal object. A treaty made k>V 
public abfeets, like the Suhasdiary Treaty of I7B9, W'hich is ft treaty of perpcvnal 
friendahip and amity, has never since timtieR were jundo in tins world ljeen dccmied 
a pcriOU&l treaty. The fret : K , that in thq matter of this particular Subsidiaty Treaty 
Oliinions have hoc& given by several jurists IlQ EuffSonil, Olid they have oil i.gelnred. 
It to ha a niftl treaty. A very umineuL lawyer, Mr. Notion, tlio Ai.vocate-freueral 

MiLdiM. in liai'Ls on tho cccoiiiou of Mri, DcidublifU Nnaroji 3 pfLpcr uL'LLLg vtox 3 
and lie fftoied Ids nrufewiraal pcpntntiffli upon it that it ttu a vct! trualYp ftiwluet a 
ncrsnuiti treaty, if Lnrd WolloBley had intended, by striking ent the words heirs 
ond ancoessora," to uiahe it ft peisonijl treaty, hu could not Lavo flnirs itr I 
not Bay that it 1 b n matter of Utter indiderenea tu US. bseansu it c&iiuut he ft matter of 
indlfTciCTico to n& wllftt a man of t.lm otttaOtdlnill^ ftfcihtyand lugU posstioD ofLCffd 
TVcllwlsy at the time intended; bub log idly it is a matter ci utter mcktreireftCD, 
hecauEo by striking eut site so words be could not moke il a personal trenty. it ib 
of no oonseqoenw whether the woide lE tisirs and ncoowii ftro m the, treaty or 
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not Ip the pest place, there to nothing whatever to show ua fact Lord Wetlealery 
intended it to bs a personal treaty, find we hare heard notailng to lead n3 to believe 
it. On the contrary,, Lent 'Wellesley repaatedly kUha of csteMLiihing a u family " and 
“& dynasty, 1 " ami of neutering the family of tlto Eajali of Mysore to the throne. Till 
tha time of Lord UiJkihouBte it merer wins called a personal treaty. Lord William 
Eentinck, in ftssmmng the ntsma^oonont of Mysore, said that he did H ’with the object 
of “the pemiiuient prosperity of the K&jV rite Stafford Nortbcote lias recently Hoid 
that he believe* that Lord Welleatey’a intention was to establish ft Hindoo dynasty 
on tliB throne. Lord 'William Hay quaied these words from ft memorandum bv 
Mr, Ilenry 'Wellwky; p Ii ift only neou&ftry further to observe, that the Article of 
the Treaty of Mysore relative to the restoration of the family* and in the person of the 
prcacut Rajah, ib eo worded as to preclude oil possibility of djaturbaneo from any 
ponson. coming torworti liertafler with a priority gf claim. J If I lmvg not com¬ 
pletely TOCEundcr&togd Lord ‘William Uav, he supposea that Mr. Henry Wellesley 
was inferring in the "word jL hereafter, ,p to this Rajah's heirs and suecesaore. 

Lord Wiu.itTd Ha^.—N o. 

Major Bel*.,—T hen the noble lord has misrandaretood the posuage, for it is quite 
irrelevant to the rabjeet. 

Lord Williax Hay—N o, 

Major Belt.,—M r. lie my Wellealey wae not referring to what might happen after 
tho Reyab'a death* but to what might happen, uni actmdlv (lid happen, during the 
earlier years of tbe HajaJf6 reign* When Lhoro WCns other chiimanta comic g forward. 
T.ri t.I Wnlkeloy no d™ it strurk out thu words “ heirs and eucocseors n in order that he 
might keep a Wd over tho euccea&ion. It sesmE to mo that it ia a groat pity that of 
Mg years the liaLiS kaB Bating up (end yon may observe it cropping up in recent 
Foreign Office dispfttohca). instead of sticking to lie letter of treaties, which, accord¬ 
ing to International LfiW, moat always be interpreted, on the uormda^ pmnclplMj in 
favour of tho weakest party, cf referring buck to diapatebea to divine the intentions and 
wishes of the pjnttos. who made the treaties* which they have an right to refer te. If 
we have the right of strengthening end osponding the doubtful pjovisiona of a treaty 
in our own favour, by going into the secret, reserved intentions of one of the parting 
be they ano to he gathered or guessed at from diaries^ private notes, end pencil- 
jotdnge, ftny other ^ party to any other treaty must Lave the Bmnfl right. This would 
be found to wort in a vary nature bed and unpleasant way. If we deport from the 
letter and spirit of public documents to deviate into Uni byc-waye of confidential 
memoranda, rough drafts* and private oorrespoGdunce, or even public diapatohea* 
wliitih. however author! (alive and instmetiva to our own servants, arc not binding m 
imperative upon our aJlics (more Especially when not communicated to themX we shodl 
find that we have opened & very in convenient aourrs cf controversy and importunity 
to many Native Princes, Not Only tilO Mamma WellcSlOy h a and the ftutn of 
W nMin ^tnn-H dispatekas, but many rcecAtly published Blue Books, nob land-pencil 
marks* bat official dcctimotite, would be opened as materieda for argument ami 
domitiidBLiTo tbe Nizam, for instance* if the principle cf toterpratetton contended 
tor hy the coble lord were sound nr admissible* yen might find TOftny toccnvenhini 
dispatches Written hy the Mkrquis of Wellesley with retersncO to tllO N'JBim'e dftilQB 
imd tlio Nizam's rights \ and If you dc not slick to treaties* yon may get suoh a 
body of evidence eetaJ.'lish&i against you in dispatches and tetters in regard to claims 
from Native Princes, as you will £□([ very inocnveniont when ib hecomua usnbcdied in 
Biuo Books for tllC benefit of England and of Europe. 

Land WmiiAii Hat.—W ith regal'd to what bus just fallen from Major Bell* I may 
msntaon that n-nihing atrnok nae more In reading the papors ccpueeted with the 
Mysore Treaty iA the British Museum, tih&n the catEamaly inti mo.to mtetooiiE wbick 
ovidently subsisted between the Commissioiiem Appointed by Lord Wellufilcy to arraagB 
this treaty and the native representatives of Mysore and Hyderabad. Pcornea aad Mhcr 
Al'nn wete treated by Lord T^nUcslej' and by hie brother with tiro utmost ormildciict 
Not ft Hsogle proposal was made OI rCcoEimcndod that wsa nob communicated to both 
those man. I mvuelf Ml) pertectly JEatiaficd that it was. thoroughly wdL Imowm at 
the Myacro and Hydei-abatl Ocawts that it was orJyft perscnal treaty, and indeed there 
ie no other way of aeoenuting fbi; the fact, that all along* up to tho very latest 
mordant, tbs Bajai of M^soi-s talked of bequeathing his country to England. It 
never ettored the head cf him Enjah of T'a-vancore, wboao treaties ^cured hi 5 country 
te hie aimcofiEQip, to do any i.bin g nf that sort; why sboald the Rajah of Mysore 
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CnnJr of bcqucathing his country to England if be believed that he had the same 
right to hequoatli ft to hia suoKtaors under the troafciss with the British Gjcraimmt 
aa the Eaj'ajj of Tjavatuooi®, who, remember 5s not a prince living at a great dlst&aee, 
but whose territory u coterminous with that of Mysore. Then with regard. to the 
point about Mr, Henry 'Woliestcy, the fact was this ; after the Elijah of Mysore was 
Cstobijgfoed ott the thrnne, a rel&ti ve of tha old Mysoze family pat forward a qialm, oil 
the plea of being nearer to the direct line* and Mr, Henry Wellesley entered into a 
minute examination of hia claim. The remit woe a dneieiDQ adverse. to the claimant, 
end lie eomdudee an able paper on the eubjpct in the following terms ■ "At the tllnn 
of the E&^fth nf Mywcre'a e Eevation to tlie throna of Mysore, no person pusEesaing tb& 
fimullest qtaitn to n priority of title existed nt Seringa-pot &m. It is only necessary 
farther to observe, that the- article of the treaty Of Mysore relative, to the restoration. 
°* and in the peiSutL of tho present Rajah, is 30 Worded as to preclude idl 

posaLbLlitv of disturbance from any person coming forward hereafter with a. priority of 
claim. Rom at f>h e Userid of the present 1iajah, it is in the power of fiW British Gozvrn- 
jyat to any ohunye in the fortn of the Government of Mysore that tiistj ofau* /' 
that ^ to soy, it is perfectly notorious to everybody that when the present jfoidh 
dies it entirely depends upon the view taken by the Government of the day, whether 
the Bftj shall be continued under native rule, or “whether somo other of the many 
proposals which were made at the time of the original treaty shall he adopted. 

Mr. HadaiiIIAi hTMJBQJL—-I will only jwrt say this; notwithstanding Lord William 
Hay's desire that there efcnuld he no controversy* after all there has bumi a contro- 
Teray raised. I do not outer into it upon the understanding that it La not to bo 
taken that because I &m silent, therefore I am not able to give a reply to what has 
been and, 

Ghauutaw-—T his particular question of the Mysore uacoegriou was decided 1 iTirih p- 
diately After my return to Eisj^lfttid uft^r a long le^i-denco in India^ bo thnt I h&TG liu.il 
no opportunity, and up particular desire, to outer into any mintlio CXurnmutsan of tha 
.subject iteelt; and therefore l wi] L not doluiu you by making any observations upon 
it. When Lord William Hay proposed to read "the note upon Mr, Dadnbhai Sfiarqj'i’s 
paper, ond at tlis same time expressed a wish that tbeio fdlOUH bn no controversy* I 
certainly thought his detire rather utopian, and not one very likely to bo named out. 
Indeed I dp not think it desirable that discussion on ft Subject qf thig kind should bo 
ft voided. I agiec most hilly with one sentiment Lord William a.xpruaa&i, namely, 
that the USllfulneEB and importance of this Association depends almost entirely upon 
the accuracy with which [toe facts connected with any miDstfon diaougaed before it "or-0 
laid before the public Ond before Parliament. This Society should, I conceive, be 
looked ftt as a channel for supplying the information required by English Shitusmen, 
which they have net an qpportnnity or die means to acquire thc-mscivea; but to &Ly 
at the same time that th& exposition of facts ig not to be accompanied cr fotlowed by 
diHCOasinn, ie alruogt in fthiUidi^f, if I may say bq, beorege wtien we aee the Citroine 
di.lB.ei.llty with which what wo call /aft?, fin eon elected with a public ti'eaty, ore SUT“ 
rounded, TVS SCC clearly that no one of ije con produce What WO cull oUr facto without 
Eidting controversy. The issue bone ie a question of flict, and the fact am only ho 
elucidated by tho produgluon of ewreM, vfol^ronaidjtiiEd, and wall-digeeted infonuation 
prepared by the mcmbciE of this Association, for I do not see anybody cIfb hkely to 
tube the trouble to do It, I cannot tiiorafore regict the little diseuaiotL that "hae 
been excited OU this occasion, and I bepe there will be considerable filters discussion 
OU the t|iiBation r not of tb& >Ij^ore Treaty only, but similar iroatieH sJffecting tbc great 
States of India, I think rather that wo may somerotulCLto ■OUKCItub that tliuro hae 
Iteen digcu36ton T and that we may hope for a little further digquaaioa hereafter. I will 
make no further remarks upon the great question of nnnexation nr non-amnesatioEli 
Iu the lost few yearn, uveute of the most vital importance have given pBcoliar interest 
to tliat question on both sides, and no doubt ths subject will give rise to very 
interesting and important diseuasinns bereoftor, perhaps in PaTliamcnt, at all avqnto 
bofors the public ■ and T hope that iln3 AsSOCialicm will bo found to answer tbc purpoEa 
of Ite cauiblisbmant, by stepping between, the couLtoversialiats and supplying that 
which most of them requir&—accurate information. 

JIt. I>AUAEHAI NiOEOJL'—I wish to propriBS ft vnte of ihanks tu Lord William 
Hay : ouz object ifl eimply the elucidation of the truth, and therefore I personally 
fool obliged to him, and I think the Association fuel obliged to Imw for bringing 
before us that which tends to elicit the truth. 
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ILJor Hull.'—I beg to second that EesolatS od, "We bt^ ^11 proud *1’ Lord Will [am 
Uby sis a member of this AEauciation, and I think wo ora all of opinion that ha 
iVprfiHeots us very ably, if I nifty say ho, in FariioJiiont, Certainly he has taken n 
position in Parliament wkirL is highly admntngeoua to the Aaaoctatinn, and, oe I 
believe, to India also. 

On the motion of Lord William Huy, a- vote of thanks was passed U£fimimr,usly U 
the Chairman. 


The following letter, Addressed to Lord William Haj, is published *t 

tine request of Mr. Bndabhai Kaoioji :— 

33, Giieat St. Hsu*: fs, IiOHDOif, 

Mr Lo'iiB, SiA Jul/y 1-833. 

I ag&iu toks l.blw opportunity of ihfinMag you Csr pointing out to me with¬ 
out hesitation That you ocnEiikrud an an oversight ou my pnrt. I have no object 
in thie nmttsr aroept truth and juetioe. Wo may now see whether I have rmily 
made any mistake. Yon will please hist remembor that the words perpetual,” or 
* for ever ” or H1 os long as the sun and moon shall endure ” or words of that oharueter, 
are not admitted by you os of any cunso^uanee in giving to tho treaty a permanent 
abarac-ter. Yuu want the worfa " hoirjg. and sueccs^ftis, J or cither of them, to make 
Hie Mysore Treaty a permanent one. 

In the Tjwvanooni Treaty of 1795 the won! H heirs" dura not oeenr anywhere. 
The word [i piiccesaoi'fi " does oecur often: but, aa you will sea below, in the Treaty of 
ISJtin, great acre is taken not. only to el rite Out tills ward " SUtee Hours,” ur any other 
worda of eimiliLt import but even pointedly to doBcrlhs the Rajah of TramuHOH) ue one 
ef tlio oouLi&cting parties, as JL Iiie HigimCBa the Rajah of Tiwvnraore fyr himxiff 
which words “ for himgelf" are not used even in the Mysore r Prcaty. This itself would 
ho sufficient to show that if the subsidiary Mysore Treaty was a pommel one, the 
Travauccifi Treaty of I&05 was especially, by tlio spGokd wording of that treAty, a 
still more mrHOnfil ono fbr the Rajah with whom that treaty was ocrUcluiled. 

How, if under the]'51h Article of the Mysore TrsuiLy the English wore entitled to 
take the udminlstustion of Mysore into ihuir uwn hands nl'id afterwords to claim that 
the country should not be ifesLaiud bccfiuso the Myuoro Treaty wua a personal one, ft 
w&a the more logical, illal ad the Treaty of ISW5 wa s concluded by tlio Rajah of Tra- 
viincj're * F fur himself,” and os the special stipulation mode- u bg himself” wriB infringed 
by the fUjah, that therefore under the treaty hi a country should have beon uuu&etL 1 
say that tine single drauBistKaee of tha words" for himself ” would have beotl enough, 
according to tha argument adopted with Llie Mysore CuSC, to annex TlUYariCOre to 
British India, whidl was net denn. 

But I proceed furlhor, and eho-w that tho Travaneonc Treaty of 1305 wag; wtf A all 
possible care, mode to correspond in eveiy pcesihle way with the Mysore- Treaty, ami 
whaterer may have bsau WcHchIoy's otnocta (whieii if is not at- present iny purpjoao t;> 
search fr-v), it Ja clear tlir.t the Rejeli of ^’mvaucCre was put in tire same position as dm 
EnjoJi of HyetU'O, or if any Lhiijg fi l n WmSfl OllC, by the avoids 11 for htmaelf.” 

In the piKinjble of ibo Treaty of 1795* tho Rajah, os a contracting party, is 
described not only by his own name, but U further d^Kriljed as "tho ire£jjrit*j Aajtxfi of 
IhaYanoote” while fa that of tho Treaty of ]SD5 ilto Itrijoh, re a oontmchng party, 3S 
deecribed Hcaply PS "His MJgLinjeKa the llajoh Of TniYmicoro for hi/swd/f 

Article- £, of I79H ia modified by Article 1 of IfiblX It will be saen in this that 
while in dm Treaty of 1735 the winds used arc "the counti'y o-f the said Rajah or of his 
EttMcssoirSi” in that of 1SQ5 tli o words ,s his euccchkub * are otnittefl 

Article 8 of 17G5 h inodificd by Arciclo 3 of 1G05, It will be soon that in t.hg 
Article 3 of 1735, “ Tho Rajah ef TmYaucora doth engage foi himaelf and his a iie- 
txxsGrs." while in Article B Ol' ISfIS tho wohlfc " Ilia unCCatsera *' Ene Omitted, and only 
,c Hla HighnesH engage to pay,” and only “ HJ^ said Highness fhrther ogi'oca^ 
Artid* I of 17SQ ia modified by Avitclea 3 unfit -l of 130u, It will ho onen that 
whilo Iji Article 4 of 1735 tlio aitpulations aro on behalf of w the Rajah arul hia- &ue- 
GLcLdJis,'' in die coKrespOHidiiig Articks 3 and 4 of the Treaty of 10(16 tbo words “ Ms 

* See Appaadii, La nLidi Vult the rj£iLi#a u5 tvat unc tsas-am givac. 
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HUeceeiBiS ” arc omitted, and anatead of (r fins Rajah anil IlIe SUCppHsorg,” the worda HU 
only “ tile Bflld Maharajah ” Or <p Hie Hfehnatsy 

Articles 5 and 6 of -She Treaty of 1785 arc modified in the 7th and Sth. Articles of 
tho Treaty of 1@05. Now it will be observed, that while in the Articles o£ 1795 (ho 
Btyah ie UEacrihed, Hp the Rajah present and future** * e the Rajah or hia aiiGceagors,'' Mid 
“ the rtdgning Rajah of Travrinmrfl for t\a tir/is bsingT in At tin lea 7 and S of 1KQ5, we 
hare neither " Rajahs future," nor +l Mb Eueouasura ” nor Ci rui^nlug' for the time ho inf.;/’ 
but only “His Highncei hleJiMujoh Ham Rajah Bahadcior,' r " His said Highness,' 1 or 
J L Hlh Highness/* 

Artiom 7 of the Treaty of 1795 ie repealed by Articlo £ of 1805, New in the 
Artictc 7 of 1795 we Live iL Iho sttid reitminy Raiah. for the time beingT while III the Id!ml 
Article of 1355 we knvu osdv w Ram Rajah Buliaihjur.” I do not suppose it was in- 
teurlBih or ib&t it baa been, or that it- ia likely to be, oo acted upon, that after the 
death of tl do Ram Rajah Rahodour of the 'J’reaty of 180o “ hm gucDadEam ” wotdd, by 
the 7tJl Article of the Treaty of 17135, eanaoihith ae above ehoWii, be made to pay 
again what weg released and diaelinrgijd in tins Aurtlelo 2 of 1B05, 

Article 9 of the Treaty of 1795 ie altered by the Articles 5 and E3 of the Treaty of 
1305. Now it will be seen, that white i n Article 9 of 1795 them ara the wnrda “ Rajah 
or hia sneeflHSOra* country in the Artlclea 5 and d of lSb5 f the words ol C only tc tJlu 
poaaoesinws of bla Hlghneas Hum Itd^fth Hdiadeor,' 3 o r lt hie Hig]mem’ > 

The ahfwo Article? 5 end 0 Of 10(15, Lne the meet important Articles by which 
the British <5o ye run rant panic fo hays any right to interfere in the administration uf 
the country, foul in providing for ihia new 1 ’iprJ l± p WoUatduy not Only omitted the words 
u ancceRsoi^, &c„ J1 but adopted almost; entirely the kuigniijje, woid for word, of the 
etipolations of the Mysore Treaty, Tlus rigl it oF interference is eaBentially the provision 
of the Treaty uf 1895, and can bp esacled in tarn lb nf that treaty only, without any 
referenos to any pluvious treaty, fhr previous treaties have nothing to say on this point; 
and no far as any inteafeMUM IS concerned, it ii With Earn Rftj-L.i “tor ininsBlf/' na tbn 
contracting party, that ihu ari-m igpinm it was made by Wcll-ad Gy 

Now, is it ft fair inJhreuco nr not, that Eiy ho dellheEfttaly ond cure fully omitting 
in dfthfry A.vlieEe of the Treaty of 1SU5 the worels “ successors,” <f for the time iaat, ' 
" Rr+iulia in futnrfi,’' dtc,, Wellesley * Iplihomto !v intended to briiig tiio pcsi rinu of the 
Hi jab uf Trftvnncnrfl 1 o t Jic Icvnl of thn Eajnl l of Mysore ? Aud is iS not fulr to iafetj 
that hail that pert of Article U. and Ai ticlc 1 1 of 1795 which rue tl?e only Article 
(.out of the few which have not been modified) that contain rlio word ** EueocattiiE” 
by impticatinn or direp|ly, boon also modi had or rPpaaterl in the Treaty of 1855, the 
wordu “ aLLCccd 6 or £ 11 WMuld Ililtg hcmi dGiihcmEely and care fully strnch out? If not, 
then why wore they Btruck out UirmiglLOut Liio whuic erf the Treaty of 1806 ¥ IlowevGr, 
whether’you admit this Inference or uot, w r Jiat docs tho Article b of the Treaty of 1805, 
fjean which yraj quoted, amount to ? It cannot CEi tulrdy renew and confirm what LS 
altered in tho Traaty of ISuS, It mnflWia a-lftli conllnna that part uf 6 J 10 Treaty of 1795 j 
wLiieh is nut modified In that of 1395, Now there are only pud- of Article 9, and the 
Article 11, whicii conlftln directly, or Ijy huptica-tioLt, tiio w^jird a Hnw*E 3 orB,' h to wliich 
tills coafiwnfttion con by of any coiisglpikm lcO for tile present arginnent (If lbs confirma¬ 
tion in at ah anch aa jnoci suppose, wliicli is not tho onao, as 1 sindl hEiow hereafter). 
But I uak again whether, had these clauses bam at all touched In tbc Treaty of 1305, 
Wullcflley would have allowed the word pi Hnocssoena M to reiuaiu ? Hjowevor, bo thin os 
it may, for wimtu doss the ArEiulp 9 Of 1805 “ confirm and renew " the rei^aining 
Ai-ti eica of 1795 ? It is disihietly fortlie contract-iri.g jiarties." And wbo am the cull- 
tracting partLGE ? The Indian contraetin g party of tJm Trouiy of 1S05 ii not, as in the 
Treaty of 1795, the "Hajali ftnd anocG 5 »-'rH, H or lf HajuJiB future," or ’ f for the timo 
being," but only ^Hep Highnesp tho Rajah of Travaucore for hxinpElf/' and nobody 
else auv laore ttam I, 

Now what i any is ihia, be tho intentions of WdUedcy what they may, they were 
tlin soma with regard teethe Raja Lls of Truvaumru LLud Mysore, and the twp tnsitinB are 
on the same foothl g j and tlsat thia in clear by has ilftvi i ig so pluo fully mtd doLIlwratety 
enpULiged tins wdrdp HuccOssorB, itl fitfflry A rticlo in tl la Treaty of 1855, by aj lopt* Jig 
tho very nlungtsology of the Mjiaaro Treaty In that of 1805, Ms Ihr as pusEible, and by 
11 confirming J! in the Ottl Article, for tho a pmifnsrtrni; JMIJ'tiif?” only, and net ibr 
* BucoeBeerfl,^ &e, 

I cape, therefore, you will now he tatiaficid that 1 have not been iunccorabc in mv 
stotmnonh and th&t I bad carefully compared, the Treaties of 1795 and 1895; and I 
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am cnrrfict in a toting, &ud te accordance with -the TnmHiwM Treaty of ISOS and tin? 
MvscrG allMdiflry Treaty, tha E&jah& ef Mysore and TmYaHCOre wer 6 deliberately put 
pu'tho sami footing by WeUMtey, whatever that meting waa, 

A& you, do not dapirG any oanfrovenqy upcn the merit & of tho Mysore ease ais&oaa- 
tifln &e, F I do not Enter Into that dissuasion, and eon tent myeeif with (Jib simple 
remark, that in my humble opinion your remarks on th&t subject otq r&fntoble, 

I remain, yours truly, 

Tjqkp yr TT.T.tM Hat, DiDASEAI NAOEOJT, 


APPENDIX. 


Treaty between the Honourable East 
Inctlfi OwapBmy anti the liajuh of Tra’ 
vancoTB in 1,7^5. 

Proposed terras for & treaty of futura 
perpetual friendship., alliance, and subsidy 
between the Honourable East In ilia Ccm- 
pany and Esynh ivtum Jfaj'a EalsiidDDli, the 
talguing ftjgflh of TmTinccrQ, eonecrtod 
between the Hu no urn Lie Jonathan linn- 
cun, Esgp, Governor of Bombav, on tti& pint 
of iho Honourable Sir John shore, Hurt,, 
the Governor-General in Cnunril of Port 
iVilliam, i7l Bengal, in virtue of the 
power? Tested in him by the Elng and 
Parliament of Great Britain and by the 
East India. Company, to direct and eon- 
tool political affairs of ad the Company^ 
sec tie me Tits in India, on the nr.e part; 
and tho said reigning Itajah of TrUvun- 
com on tho other: In eLmilderation of 
the Rty&h'i application to the Beng&t 
Government, in the month of September, 
1793, to have a permanent trea^f cna- 
oludcd with the English. East India 
Company, and t& settle and £i tho terms 
of their old friendship and aUian«\ and 
for the dofence of bis country against 
foreign eiiemiHE, The reHult is contained 
in ths following Articles 

Artiout 1 , 

Before tiio breaking out of the last war 
between the Honcitfftblc Comp any and 
Tippoo Sultan, tbs three inlOoliB of Pn- 
roor, Ahnngar, and Kaunntoinar made port 
of the E&jah of Tro van cure's country, and 
baying hy the said EiilfiaH bean included 
in hie cessions to the Hbnoumkfa Com¬ 
pany by tlio Treaty of Peace of tho I&th 
of WeKih, 1792, the said Company do, 
in view to their ancient friendship with 
and the pi eft of right preferred cy the 
Eajoh of TravWKMfl, runannee every 
cEidm that tli&y may have to the frdoahs 
in question, and all the add three taleoka 
ore accordingly loft cn the format fooling 
ns part of the B&id Enjah’s conn try. 


Treaty nf perpetual friendship and alii- 
fincu between the Honourable English 
Enst India Genipaoy B&lmdeflr, and thu 
Maharajah K&m Eajah Koh&door, Bajalt 
of TmyftPcorOr 

Whereas the treaty, Concluded in the 
year lTiia, between the Honourable Com¬ 
pany of Me re bail It of England trading to 
tho East Indies, and Hi? late HighneHstlm 
Elijah of Trav&ncore, was. intended to de¬ 
fend and protect the Tiayuncoro country 
against foreign enemies, and tn strengthtn 
and iii the term a of the ancient friendship 
and alliance subsisting between the Coni" 
pony and tJio Jvftjah of Travnncorc; and 
whereas it i& oyident that the intentions 
of the contracting parties have nut been 
duly fulfilled; and whereat the said Coni" 
puny and thu Kiijalr of Tm, vane ore have 
judged expedient' th&t auditioned nrovi- 
eiona should &t this time be made for the 
purpese of supplying the defects in the 
paid Treaty, and of CHiiLblishing tlie rmi- 
nectioti between the eahl contracting par¬ 
ties on a pemonent; basis of security in 
all ttmea to ooono. Therefore, in order te 
carry into effect the said intentions, tiro 
present treaty is f: pa minded hy Lieutenant' 
Colonel Colin Mscsuluy, UrQ Iteeidfint at 
TravaUc-ore, on tho pial and in tho name 
of His Excellency tho Host Uofrlc Har- 
qnis ‘WelleeleTt H.I*., tmd H.C., .Go- 
v&riior'General^ in Council of &11 tho 
Britteh ppRBUHidnns in the East India's, 
and hy If eb Highness tha Eajah- of Tra- 
vanesro, fur hhnself, agreeably te tlio 
fhl tawing Ai'tlcinfl, whdcli shall he binding 
On the cuntT&etimg pattlo? M long fla the 
£Un and m.oTO ahall Endure:—* 
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ABUGU 2. 

If Fitly power or stated _ near or remote, 
by Bira or land, shall, without agreraiou 
on tho part Of tho Itajall of Travancorn, 
attempt or begin hostility and war upon 
the Qoi in try of the said feftjftti or of Ilia 
e0CCB5E0rE3 tmefir Fnich cireutn&tances, 
the rjxpuJaion of, and the protection of the 
country agnlaesk eueh entmlaa rest with 
the Company's Government-. 

Ann cl e 3, 

la consideration of the stipuktien in 
the Second Article, the UajaTl of Tmvain- 
COK doth Uagaga for himself and hie suc¬ 
cessors to pay annually at Aajongo, both 
in peace and war, a Bum equivalent to 
tho eipenso of three of the Hunomabla 
Company'e battalions of sepoys, together 
with ft company of European artHiory 
and two companies of IascarA 


Astjci/e d, 

The Company stipulate that thk fbteo 
of infantry and artillery atoll., if the Rajah 
desire it, p-lwoya he stationed in his coun¬ 
try or on thn frontiers nEur it, or in any 
Other port within the Company's poSECU- 
aicna where ho shall prefix; and that 
they shall always be le readiness: and in 
respect to such requisitions as the Hapili 
and Lis successors may have OCtMudOEi to 
addrona to the officer fn command of these 
troops to proceed to act against foreign 
enemies who shall hare invaded the Eiid 
bkjaL's country, it is proper that such 
commanding officer stand prevtouBly fur- 
niiihert with instructions from the Govern- 
ment of that Presidency whence he shall 
have been dctaebe.d; or otherwise, he is 
immediately, on such a requisition, to pro¬ 
cure instructions and the asnetien of his 
SFiid gnporiers for rcpolsing such invasion; 
bat in "the event nf tire Bajali'a country 
being so unexpectedly invaded byan enemy 
that Lho rurgeucy of the danger or attack 
fro® without shell net admit of deferring 
the necessary operations till tho orders. of 
the Government of sueti Presidency am 


AtiTimj 1, 

The friends and enemies of either of 
tho contracting parties Bhall bE coneidemd 
W3 the friends amt enemies of hath; the 
U on our able Company eFspecially engaging 
to defend and prefect the territories of thu 
Eiytuh of Trii-y sneers against all eno&Ica 
whatsoever. 


ABTTOtTB 3, 

In consideration of the stipulation and 
relCftSO Contained in the drat cud second 
Articles, whereby the Company becomes 
Ikbte to heavy emd constant expense, 
while gTEat relief is afforded to the 
financed of the Ikjfch, Hia Highnasa en- 
gagtJ to pay annually to the said Com¬ 
pany a sum equivalent to tho expenuo of 
ana regiment of Native Infantry, in addi¬ 
tion to tliu sum now payabla far the forces 
subsidized by the TLitd. Article of tfca 
BubFgdiaiy Treaty of 1795 ; the said amount 
to he paid in six equal instalments, to 
COcrmicncO frnla tho first day of January, 
one thouFuiml eight humired and fivaj 
and Ilk said Highness further agrees, 
that the dispcaal of the Said &um, together 
with tho arrangement and employment of 
tire troops te be maintained by li, whoLheif 
stationed within the Tcavancore country 
or within tliic Company's ImritSj shall bg 
left entirely to the Company. 

AwriCLt 4, 

Should it becom-G ncccSEary for the 
Ccuspauy to employ a larger fareo than 
that which is stipulated ibr in tho pre¬ 
ceding Article, to protect the tsrriteiias 
of the said Maharajah against attack or 
invasion* Hia K^hnesa agrees to contribute 
jointly with the Cnmpanv towards tho dis¬ 
charge of the incienaod.. expense thereby 
orscaaianed, such a snm aa aball appear, on 
cm a t ten five oon Ri dexsti on cf the means of 
His said Highness; fa bear a just and 
reasonable pruporiioU tu the aotuol net 
ravamioB of Mb HighEegs. 
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Ajtujle i—an&ttwi', j , ; x 
Ik received, the eommandiug ri£0osr if, 
under such tfrcamBtauxBi to npplyiinuao- 
dlateiy, and without objection, tho.farce 
rnidfr bia ooiwmnd to tko defisnw and 
protection cf tts Itojofl and his huu- 
c^aara' and should ic eo happim that the 
aforesaid force ami the EajaFs own army 
be at any time found tLoc^nn-l to cope with 
aod defend the country agointf; the impe- 
rigr force of the enemy, t hts expunae of 
snob fui'tber troops os in may be neuei&iiiy 
&nd requisite for trio company bo famish 
in snob instances is to be altogether at 
tbfl said Company^ cost i HW ahull tbeJr 
Government anywise object to fumiuh 
aubb additional force, tbe nijxinae of which 
aboil in no respect be clmugcublc on tlio 
Rajah or Jua anocssscra; nor fibaU the 
Company evur apply for or demand &ny 
aum’un that account, nor posacaa any 
plea or claim to mate any furtbnr rct|ui- 
fiitfou for pecuniary aid from the Ru-jaEt 
or bis suceefaiori, by reason of any wur- 
fire or bo aridity that may Leiaufter even¬ 
tually occur, 

AeTTOLE 5, 

Ah tbs Company do only engage to de¬ 
fend and protect 'the country dependent 
on the ftnjrtb of Travaneore against un¬ 
provoked attacks, it is tlierefore bo bo 
ideally and dintinedy uuderoftond between 

UlO pari ies dint tlio it ay l ha, preaout and 
future, MO Hot to commit any hostile 
aggression towards any Other State, 
whether Indian or European ; and in too 
event of the Jt&jab. or bis successor 
having any diaputaa pf a political nature 
■OT tendency, it ]S nsecBJtary that tli* tame 
ehall be tHUianitidd by tins latter to tho 
Honourable Ocui(ipfcHy , H Government, who 
will’’determine thereon according to jus¬ 
tice and polity and mutual conceit. 

Article C. 

Tic reigning Eajali of Tmv&ncnro for 
the time being aLaJ] not keep in his 
service, in any clvii or military capacity, 
nor allow to remain with In lhg don lillifrtle 
os inereliiLuty, or under any other pica or 
protest, tlie anbjcofe or citizens of miy 
nation bang nt war with Great Britain 
or with the East India Company' nor 
under any cticumetitsLooH of peace or war 
&1]0W any European nation to obtain 
settlement {i.fl, territory. or places under 
hie authority) within, the sumo, aor enter 
mtu any new engagflimontH with nay 
European or Indian States without the 
preYloiiu ronouTTene^ of the Riitfeli Go- 
verniEicatH hi India, 
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■Aeitcle 7 , 

His HigliHe03 MaliUl&jnli Rnm Kfljali 
Bilhndoor engages: that he will bo guided 
by a sincere and cordf&l attention tn the 
relations of peace and amity established 
between the English Company and tboir 
aliioH, and that lie will carefully abstain 
from any Interference In. the affair of May 
stale In altiftnco With the said linciidh 
Company Ealindutor, or of any state what¬ 
ever | and fur uncaring the objeet of tins 
aiipul&tLOtfc, it ia further stipulated and 
agreed that no communication 01' eornj- 
spondeuoe with any fort lgn state whatever 
ehall ha hotden hy Hie Sand IlighDCSS 
witiioufi the previous knowladgs and 
sanction of the wild English Company 
BaLiadoor. 

Aotiole R 

His Highnoss Htlpubtha and agrees 
that ho wilt nos admit any European 
foroigners into Il:b service without the 
cOncnrreneo of the English Company 
BflliJLdonr, and tljdt lie. Will appruLond 
and deliver to the Company's Government 
all Europeans, of whatsoever de^riptlon, 
who shall bo found within the tendWiQB 
of Hls said HighniaB without regular 
pib'&rHU'ts from tho English Government; 
it being His Higbnufl&'a determinud iuec- 
Intioil not to Buffer, oven for a day, any 
European torumain within bis teirhUrieB 
unlees by eonaont of the said Orapeuiy, 
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A&HOLs 7. 

"Wh.EifQ the Company shall require of 
the TLujah of TTflTKiuGLiro any aid of hia 
truopa to casalst them in war, it &hall be 
incumbent on the aeid reigniag Esjah 
for tbs time, being to furnish such aid, to 
ffufill mifcEnt nod in such. numbers 03 may 
be in Ida power, from hia ieg'nlar in¬ 
fantry and cavalry, boImtb of flue 
native Nayrs of hi& country, which, auc- 
COUrB thua fnr niHbn bli'. hy tile Rajah, S 3 
far ae shall ho conaEatent with the safety 
of hia own country* ehall be liable to 
he employed aa far by tile Company's 
Government on either aide of the Pemn- 
F-ula ae to Madura and Calicut ?, and to 
bo, during such service, at the Company's 
eEpenEB and lander their orders. 


-; ; r : ARTICLE 2. 

Wheroua by the Seventh Article of the 
Treaty gnnelndod in the year 1795 be¬ 
tween the Earn Rajah Bahudwt and the 
.English East lurlia Company Bfthadcor,, 
it was stipulated l£ that when the Com¬ 
pany ahull require aoy aid of hie troops 
to nasi at tbsm In war, it eh oil he incum¬ 
bent on the slid reijming Rajah for the 
time being, to furnish such aid. to fucIy 
extent and In such numbers at may he 
in hia power, Born hia regular infantry 
and CSiVfdry, CACluaivs Of the native 
Nayrg, of his country, 3 ' and the Company 
being now willing entirely to release the 
Esiali from the obligation incurred nodor 
the a aid stipulation, it is hereby con- 
duded and i^roed that the Hum Rajah 
B&hadadr ig for aver discharged from tho 
aforesaid burdensome obligation. 


Annan 8. 

That the pEpper contract with the 
Company shall continue in perpetuity, 
liable, however, after tho ospEratjon of 
the period of the OEiaLing contract, to 
such medifloationp as to price, period, or 
quantity as may, from tame to time, fee 
agreed upon between the parties, 


Article fr, 

Tho Company engage not to impede 
in any wise the oourfse'uf the rule or of 
K jimin istnd irm of the Etjfth of TruVEtn* 
eotola Government! nor at ail to possess 
themselves or enter upon any port of 
what regards the management of the 
present Eajah'e or hia aucoeenniis^ coun¬ 
try. At tuo asms time, it ie provided 
that all the former agreements between 
the Honourable Company nod, the Rajahs 
of Travanaoro, relative So the settlements 
nf Anjcngo and EidowM of Erawa, aiad 
to the Company’s privileges in inspect to 
trade throughout the linjah'fl di mm ion a, 
remain in full force, according in the 
practice hitherto; and aa otherwise the 
Object of thia treaty is principally to 
provide for the purpose* of caEtern&l 
defence, it bears thcrofune no reference 
whatever to the Elijah's eitufttiou aa a 
tributary to the Carnatic, concerning 
which tho Eajah of T“iftVfLn«ue doth in 
tbs sincerity of hie heart, of hia own 
accord, acknowledge and declaro that in 
tho line of his former fealty, siO from of 
old oatabliahed, towsrds the Cl rear of the 
Bouhah of Arcnt, thcro fihail never occur 
any difference or deviation, 


2 


Aeticle 5, 

And whereas it is indispensably neces¬ 
sary that effectual and lasting security 
should bs provided against any failure in 
the funds destined, to defray either lbs 
exp mi bob of the permanent military force 
in time of peace, pr the ■ei.trimrdinaiy ci- 
ppnsffl d^cribad in tho preceding Article 
of the present] TrOaty, it Is hot shy stipu¬ 
lated and agreed hotwCOit tho contracting 
parties, that whenever th& GommaE- 
Gcneral in Council of Start "Williain in- 
Bengal., ahall have reason te appro bond 
such failure in the fnnda bo destined,, tho 
said Govemor-Oenarsd in Council shall, be 
at liberty;, and shall havis fall power and 
right, Fiteer to introduceSuch regulations 
aad ordinances us lie abal] deem expedient 
for the internal management and col lot- 
tion of the revenues!, nr for the beitar 
ordering of any other branch and deport¬ 
ment of tho Government of Xmvancciife f ur 
1b assume -and bring under the direct 
mar.iLgcment of the soivanta of tha said 
Company Rnhadoor, such part or porta of 
the tei ritoL ial puE-SL-ailuna of Hie Highnusa 
the lLabar&Je.h Rom Eajah He had ocr aa 
ahall appeu t to him* the aaid Govemcr- 
Gencrai in CtmnedJ, neoeaaajy to vender 
the said funds efficient and available T 
cither in time of pence or war- 
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Autioijj 10 . 

All ttnlsifled cl ai m s t>f a pecuniary 
nature wbiob lbs {wutoicting parlies may 
hflTfi bad Taptin eDflh other, relative to 
WF-jJske eipensasi, up to Has period, of the 
wnalidipn of the '.Treaty at F«iora With 
' Tippoo Sultan, under ante the lSth of 
Mjirch r 17§2, a hall be OBHoeUed find de- 
cliiT^d null and void. 


Autiole 6. 

Anri it is hereby further Brined, that, 
whenevcs till) anid GoTumot'-G6UBind. in 
Council kb all signify to tho add W alia- 
mjoli Earn ItojiLji ttahrylouL- that it ia 
bttxtlno neceEHiLiy to carry jn dfact the 
provisiona of the fifth Article, Hii a aid 
IlighsicaH MiLJLiirft-jftii Tl+uo Jbijali .'Bjilia- 
rjfiijr shall iimlmdintoly ianuo orders to 
h I'd mraula or other oflieoi'o, oithbr for cany- 
h'ijjf ijttu affect the i;r.id rugubcttonK u.ud 
ordiEfLUL-aa mOcondblg til tho tenor of tliO 
Fifth Article, or for plneing the terri¬ 
tories rei[it:jv:L uiulor thfi osehiaiTg out! i.o- 
rity und uuiicrol of the Eugliab Company 
J^uhudoor; and in estso His HiglnmEs ahull 
not iiiUij such onltJlu within tan duya 
from tho time when tho application &ba!l 
have been tormuily made to him, then 
13 ic said Governor-GenomE in Council 
ulmll ho nt liberty to issue orders by his 
own rmtlioriLy either for carrying intu 
effect the naid ro^itottous nr,i.l ordinances, 
L>r for assuming tJic- rotongomecit und 
oolluoEton of tbo uajd territories, ms ha 
ahull judge moot expedient tor ilic pur¬ 
pose of Hoeuring the eittojcruiyof the ^i±id. 
military funds and of providing for the 
effoctiuit protection of the country imd 
Bite weJfnxo of tho people: Provided, 
rtlwaya, that whenever and so long fta 
any part of Hie said Highness'* territoricB 
ulnd! bo placed and shall remain under 
the exclusive authority and control of the 
suid East India Company, the Governor- 
General in Council ah all Tender to Hie 
Highness: ft teno and faithful account. of 
the teveamca am! produce’ of the tom- 
toi'LLS to uEELimcd: Frovktod aleo, that in 
im eftao T/htitovor shall Kis Higfitiess's 
aninal roeuipti or annual tocoreo aritn 
tog out of hla territorial revenue he less 
than tlia sum of two laKba of rupees* 
together with one-fifth part of the not 
revenues of tire whole of hie territories 
which aura of Etvu Isdshs of rupees, to- 
gethw with the amount of onc-f^th of 
the said not revuuuea, tiro Host India 
Cmupony engages at all times ii;u.l in 
owry ptiesible cage to eeouro and cfluase to 
be paid for Ilia Llipbnaaa-'ii uso. 
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AjtotcEE 1J T 

The Company engage that none of tha 
Eajahe of Malabar under their jurisdic¬ 
tion shall be Allowed to jSOHmnt CEOcsseu 
in the country, or to encroonb on the 
Tights of the Ilajah of TmvmicGre or of 
bia Successors; and both the contacting 
parties engage nnt to give etielter to the 
rebels, wbosouVer they nrny bo, of either 
tbe two States within the country of 
Malabar; but, Cm the contrary* to seise 
on, and mutually bo deliver up, sudi 
persons, 

Auticlb 12 . 

On too commercial vessels of the said 
Rajahs frequenting any of the porta ™ 
India apperteimeg to the Honourable 
Company, they aba'll obtain every requisite 
auEiafeocc and Hupply, on paying for the 
Same • and in like immncrtTie Honourable 
Company'a ships si mil Expei'icaoD the like 
tact stance and supply in the porta and 
roads of his eotmtiy. 

Thu proposed Treaty, consisting of 
twelve artifldca, hns been concerted in tbs 
nelghbcurliood nf Anj&ngo, on the 17th 
af hTovBniber, 1795, of the Qhiistinu efft, 
■corraapDiidiug with the Dth of Cartilcee, 
&7l Ot the MAla-bur stylo, between tlao 
reigning Rajah of Travancoro and the 
Honourable Jonathan Dun can, Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay, on toig footing :■— 
That the ffiud’piropoBsd Treaty shall hy 
the latter be transmitted to the I Inn nor ’ 
able the ‘GcvBmoE-GemEial in Council, 
whan, after hi a append, ho will forward 
it to England; end, having LhrxOi also 
been approved, is within two years in be 
returned under the seal and ratification 
of the Company, in the accustomed form, 
and delivered to the Enjah; from winch 
time tllO pie coding concerted copy, being 
considered c-s a full and complete voucher, 
shall b* afiirctly adbmed fljud conformed 
to by both, Ooyemmoutfl. The amount 
of the subsidy nndcr those proposed terms 
of peirvetaul treaty, ahall without fail bo 
annually paid in cash at Anjengo, in 
three equal kists or instalments; at the 
eipiiaiio-n of every four month*. 
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(Signed) Jonathan Uotcait. 


Aimoix 9„ 

Such parts nf the Treaty of Anno 
Domini One thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five (1795) between the English 
East India. Company and the late Eejah of 
Trsmuxin, ns are calculated to siinngtben 
the alliance, to cement the friendship, 
and to identify the interesStt of the con¬ 
tracting parties, are hereby renewed and 
A % 
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Article 9—«n*fosAj; 
c:jli i:lH:cd;; ana accordingly His Highness 
hereby promises to pay at all tinrea the 
utmost attention in such advice f.h the 
English Government shall Gcoaoionally 
judge it necoBRnry to offer to hEm, with a 

view to the economy of hii finances, the 
better oollertlon of Lia reveniMfl, the ad- 
miuistxatiou of jurtics, the esteneion of 
commerce, iha ouHiaiagemart of trade, 
agriculture, Mid induativ, or any other 
objocta connected with, tiie advancement 
of His Highnessfe interests, the happiness - 
of hi 3 people b and the mutual welfare of 
both States. 


innor.E Id, 

This Treaty, eonaaetiug of ten Articles, 
being this day, thti twelfth day of J aauarv. 
One thousand eight hundred end iive t 
eotLled and concluded, at (be fortress of 
TeuraCiyailaudapcotatlQ, in TiuTanoore, by 
LteuConant-Odonul Colin Macaulay, on 
behalf amd in the name of His EioeJIency 
the Most Nobto Hareniia Wellesley, K.F. 
end K.O., Governor-Gemcm!, in Qmneil, 
-with the Maharajah Ham Eajah Bah a- 
door: lie Las delivered to the said Malm' 
rajah ono copy of Ihe mnne in English 
and PurHmti, signed and sealed hy him, 
and His HiRiLucee has delivered to tho 
lieu tenaat-ColUiiel aforesaid another copy, 
also, in Persian aid English, bearing hies 
seat and signature, and signed and Healed 
by Veloa Tfimbv, Do wan to the Maha¬ 
rajah ; and the ideate nan t- Colon el afore¬ 
said hae oncafiRd tO procure end deliver 
to the said MaliamhLi, without delay, a 
copy oftbeaiunftUndai the sool and signe- 
turo of Hi a Ex ire honey the Mast Noble 
M&rquls TVelleelay. Governor-General, in 
Comical, on the receipt of which by the n 
laid Maharajah. the present Treaty shall 
he deemed romp I etc end binding on the 
Honourable the English East India Com¬ 
pany end on the Mahazejah Earn Eajali 
SabBdcHjr of TiftT&neore, and the copy of 
h now delivered to the said Maharajah 
shall be returned, 

(Signed) C, Mjxwgut* 

Rail fad ty tfts Gmiemzir-QertSTal 
La Comett, on 2isd May, IfHjff, 
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AI7MJAL MEETING, SATURDAY, JULY 1EF, 136& 

The Ridffii Hok. LGEU LYVEDEK, President 07 the Association, 

in the Chaim, 

OoLQNfli. Maj.y pretested agoingt the Meeting being considered the Aunwl Heating 
Mr. Bottmtciuzb said, tiiat if Gulanal ITaty intended to mope that the Meeting Emj 
adjirtrraed, he fthould aecond it, at lio iatundedto mova thatthe Mating he odjourinsdj, 
ia Dtd&r to enable 4h& Managing Committee to give a fuller report of the tranMettous 
of the paat year, 

Tfco motion to a^OUin WfiS pub tD the Meeting and n egativied. 

General Nqhtu moved the adoption of tto Rupart, ‘which, at the suggestion of the 
Chairman, was considered paragraph by paragraph. 

Paragraphs 1 to 5 were agreed 60 . 

On Paragraph ■&— 

Mr, BOHiODLiiiu moved :—“ That ibis Meeting, while it in thankful to the Managing 
Committed for the care ’with which they have prepared the Financial Report of the 
Apsooiation, it of opinion tliat ft ig rteM table to give ft fuller r&uOif of the work dona 
hy the Association during the pn^t year, and that this Meeting do adjourn to a future 
day, in. order to enable the Man a gin g Committee to give auch fuller Report," 

Mi. Mjthta seconded the motion. 

Tha Chairman stated that the Meeting having already decided that they would 
tenw proceed with the Report, he could not put thn quaEtipn qf adjourning tha 
Moating to any future tiiae ; hut tliat he lKHlld, if ID. Uounmjee plsaned, put tha 
qUnction, ttmt_& fuller Report be made by the Managing Committee in tlie future. 

General Nortk observed that tho Managing CoKimittee had mode their Reports 
aa succinct as poasihlo, because the full report of the proceedings was to be found in 
the Journal: and be tub afraid that if a fuller account of the transactions of the 
Association 'Wire given in the Report, people would not care to look at the Journal. 

M ajor Evass Bull supported the roisommemlation of Mr. Rnnnerjee, that a fuller 
account of the procaodiugii should be given in tha Report; hut he thonght an. 
additional paragraph might be at once drafted end attached to tbo It 0 port, giving a 
abort notice of the deputations to the Secretary of State, and one or two other 
important proceedings. 

Major-General Jacob and Mr Tatt.^ made a few observationo, concurring with 
What had Mien, from Mr, Bouneijee and Major Emms Bell. 

After a few other remarks from Mr, Low and other Membora— 

Mr. Bok^Efjuh withdrew hig motion, and proposed in lieu thereof th&t It bo an 
instruction to the Managing Cnmmittee to add fe brief supple enj h giving a T&autif of 
the year's traUaactiona of tha AEaMi&ttun to their Itepnrt eg already published- 

Mt, Boigcs SCrfinded it (Suggesting as tha B&infi time that the rrnceedinga of Lhe 
Association should ha publishci L in tire gbape in which the P ooceedirgE of me Social 
Scionce Association wore publish ft), and distributed throughout the world gratis). 

The motion to put and carried, and Paragraph 6 was agreed to. 

Paragraph 7. Articles 1 to 7 incluaivo wCiQ agreed lo. 

On Article S— 

Qolongl Haj.v ranv^d the addition of the WOlds, Hl with power to add to their 
number. 131 

Colonel Svitag chiseled to the ittfecoductiou of the woods, BIS being contrary to the 
usual custom in liko Institutions. 

Mr, Barcas seconded the motion, referring to the Gora-Iuw League as being a 
society of which the Council was unlimited. 

The motion van negatived, and Article $ was agreed to. 

Article fl was agreed to. 

On. Artiota Ij — 

Colonel Halv moved in subatitutioa of the words *' tho Council shall appoint n 
Secretary, hl that ,L the Annual Mooting ebftll appoint a Secretary," 

Mr, Ehj&S£ aBctmdfd tha motion, stating that ho would have been content that 
the Council ak-ould appoint a Secretory, if the former motion Jifid been caiiiEti to 
make thg Councdl anlimibod. 
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Tho motion whs negatived Tbj- the Meeting, and ArLidn 10 was agreed to. 

Articles 11 and 12 were agreed to. 

On Aitiola IS— 

Mr. Low pEtifMJtad to strike out tbn words "from ita own. Lody" and after tho 
T!fQZ d J < Member* ,r to insert tho words “of thr, Aa soria ?.i on.” 

The pnr.nn iimeTi t haying been seconded and agMSd to, tho Article aE amended was 


Arbols 14 was agrcod to. 

On Article 15—■ 

Mr, Lott proposed the addition of the ward^ “or in the absence thcsenf, any 
Member of the AAflflclatfa , ]ll. ,t 

The Article so amended was agreed to, 

ArLiclea Hi, 17 F find IS ’sere agruod to. 

On Article 1&-" 

Mr. Boswunim proposed, jmd tk'loaal Syxes seconded the addition of the -word^ 
after the word 4£ audited,'' “by one Mtinhoc of tho Ooimcfl,4-mi one Membertaken 
fra in the general body of MemWa of the Society. 1 ' 

The Aitidlfi aa amended wae agreed to. 


Ou Aitiola 20 — 

Mr. A:j ivsuiu £:E i:ie t ed, and Mr. Tatust. seconded, that the Article, be struck nut, 

Mr. DaIiAJIQAI NAOEOil having aspliLtuCd the object of the rule, *ugge&ted that os 
the Association lmd net J ifld muck e-xpericniK of tho working of it^ it would be ’well tj> 
hi it stand till the mart Minting. 

Mr. BossEEJEn modified his motion by propoaiDg th ett ,the worda at the enEnmtnoo- 
raeat of tho Article, <E Local Ckiomitteos ahull be appointed in India by fried Sub- 
cribem a abject- to the approval nf the Cornici!,” should stand, etrikiug ent the rent. 

The Meeting negatived the smandnusut and jpassed the Article os it etood- 


On Article 21— 

Mr. Bohneujed proposed that it should read as follows, " L that the Council shall 
hftva power to meko and alter any bynj-Iftwa for the managemout of the a Bsocistion, 
and ail bya-laws shall be, aeon after they are made or altered, cirenlatad amgjigisG tlis 
Members of the Association; 11 


Mr, Low augges Usd that there ghould be inserted after the word CL bys-laws,"' tho 
words, “ such bye-laws to be published in the first nuudjot of tho JouroFil ieeaed 
unbfl&pOj(!titJy. ,r 

Mr. Ec'iT>rji?,.nijj objected to such worde/the Journal onlycomiug ent ovary quarter. 

Mi- Low suggested that they might be inserted in die nm£ notice calling & 
Meetog^ 

The Artiele was agreed to. 

Article 22 wdj agreed to. 

On Article 23, referring to the Journal of the Aseaek-tjOB, the fall owing discussion 
took places— 

Mr. Dadabkai Naqeoji. —"W:itb a view to the proper underetaiidijig of this Article, 
I wish to be allowed to make a few obierreiiuns. Wo are told in the Iteport that 
271f. has been tlw cost of (bree- numbers nf the Journal, but if yon look a little closer 
into the matter yuo will hoo tliat it is net only 2TIf., liu^ a great deal mare. If you 
look at the riiEt acaoimt you v?ill see an item of 43i. fbr imparting, which, strictly 
(Speaking ia fnr.ibe .Touinol -Then thorn ia fre-ghte, po^tagies, &0„ BDt, of whicll A 
lurge pnitlan beiaagt tn tlm JnErrnal- In the same ma-nnei' in tho ncEt fVCCOHUt there 
are similar aumnnta. TJjc CKpcngo t.bfliefbrn of tliR Janmal is not only what la stated 
in the body of the Ecport a* 271^-, but a grgat deni more. And how do we -stand et 
present? The account shews a bairmen nf 2il£J. ygsi roight SrCtd E5f. mei 1 ^ heeauga 
that ia a laae to tka PrincEa nf Kkttywiu, wbiili may wil] rebirf. .to u.a. Therefore there 
is ifilL ndd in our biuidji. But thou you mu st remember xhat one of the ilesnliitious 
paiFsed at din laat Annual MeKcEn^ wag, that thn S Enretary should be as f&T at phsaibl e 
remunfizatod for ills arduous hutthbs in Ijebalf of the AEFiooi&ti r.ii., but up to tbia time 
nrdy haa benn paid tn him, and I think it will bn absolutely necessary for the 
Ooimcib &s Boon aa pnHHibln, ta apprnpriata ^nmething to the Benrctary. I think 
nothing lflEt than 1 CHS. would bg, flatisfactorv ur matnunble, whicll wcnhl be only lytfj, 

• two year a 1 hard and harassing work. ’Wn all know wbflt the oharactw of th&fc 
l.hafl beep, and we all know the amount of influence which bo baa been able to 
.£■ hi Euppcrt of this AiKH-dati.on. That will be the fLrert thing tho Council will 
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huYO to dee That T (Nil. having biian paid, ws -will obth otdy IfiOl, in Land, TLgq 
the Sub g grip (joins received for the Journal ars bo' deficient, that not only Jioh the 
A&aodfilLcn paid the price of SOD copies, but there is a deficit at thig moment of 10(VL, 
30 that w& gtart now ordy with a balance tsf' 001, in hand. That, is the true stato a£ 
fho account, and we muat clearly UndOL'siund 'that this ih owing to nearly 5O0£ being 
ftbsorb&d ia the pubbo&tiou of the three numberH of tlie Journal, That being thn 
otftfcA of our finanosa, we see the Absolute neoeSEity of doi ng anmetbiug by which the 
Journal shorn Id p^v itggjr. It taay lie true that if -We charge Its. for tha Journal it will 
destroy j l aJtngethetj hut what arc Wi bo do? Wo EliaU bo happy to hear any 
augguation bv which we cun muJffi the JoonSal pay itself. W& Lave uDw nearly 6W 
hi ombera anil 60 hi fa ItTiiLuLe??, whose money WO have 1360(1 up. We bare Lad dona¬ 
tions to the amount of nearly :SUEF n which we also have used up, but which properly 
ought to Ijutu become, capital; but supposing wo were wound Up ut Llits moJOiCoit, ail 
that WO should hare iLL hand would he JjlX 

Captain BiRtEir.—78f, has been received smea last Tuesday, so that there will bo 
that in addition, 

- Mr. DahaeeulI NjlOhoit'.—S ay about 1304; that is fill we have in haiid. I give 
thiE explanation more purLicularly for my naiiyo friends in Indio, that they may know 
cult petition., CultaS they Come forward with that aamuut of patriotism, wllicll they 
Lava hitherto shown, to suppnrt this Journal, half the strength. oi' tlirae-feuxthg of the 
strength of the Association in gone. 16 in by (ha circulation of tho Journal among 
Memberg of T&iUanKint who take an intercd in Indian affairs, that infnraiatioa is 
supplied to them concerning Indhui mttteM, and ft la hy the pirculatLau of the Journal 
among officials in India tiiah we bring our influence to bear upon them, Unleae wq 
give to Members of Parliament and to Indian officinls tlJO opportunity which the 
Journal gives them to read what wo have to say, wo aim! I not 1» Able to do uuy good 
W ElaI over, Thurefona £ do not s&e timt wo can siiLmrituto anything hotter fee this article, 
though at Iks' Eight it Strikes olio a6 baitig somewhat clofcrtmfcutal to the inteiwtg of 
tbfl Joumcd. If asiything blitter could hi substituted* I ism certain the Managing 
Committee and ail the Members would be most happy that it khouin bo adopted, 

General Nonra.—It will bo in the lecollcetion of the Members who attended the 
fliirt Mwtmgu ol thfa A^oidfttkm, tbftt it was proposed to have it autaorlption of two 
guinyiH per minimi, which was to include tire right to e. copy of the Journal. That 
was ihtfiijght to Lb too high a rate of gubgmplinn, and a nuiti nit wan carried that, the 
subscription should be If. par annum for Mb saber ship and ait ojytiutLii] subscription of 
£ 3 . for the Journal. It Was Supposed r.t tliufc time that cvciy Member would Euhscrihn 
ItiS Sb. for the Journal, but as you SsC very Jew JiaVO subscribed to tU &Lid it lias 
become a vary difficult question how wo ano to pay for the Journal. We have dlsr- 
cusand 11 over and over again at the MhnugEng Dwnmittee, and tins proposition was 
at iaui agreed to be aubmitted to you, ns Viitg ijjrmt likely to he huecsahJid* that tlm 
Journal bIvjuI d Vie publtsheil quarterly, ami tlia-t thu price tu sabwcrlbcrfs thijuld be 5a. f 
and to non-subgi^iheru ![>#, 

OapNiiri F,u,MFJi.— If you bavo a uifliculEy in soUirig copies of the Journal now. 
bow much greater will be thn difficulty when you raise the prico of the JnumaJ to 5i. to 
Membcia and lbs. to thn public, generally. Will uny of the outside pub tie be likely 
to tyko a copy for Ifta, ? I Jliiailr the point in which th& altoiaitnn Ehiculd he made ie 
thia: You might reduce the expense Cd' veporting \ a great dual of the Journal cnnaigtE 
of papfiia sent to to the Awmdatm by Msmbera, and I think the Secretary might 
givo a short of the after-oonviejaatinn. That would do ftw&y with Use- cjl- 

penis) of roporting. Again, why aro tbo articlss printed i*i They rrdglit 

be tut lL iWli by th e ^eerdtavy, and hy tbnt Irimna Ulft Joatvaol might onme out ill ft 
chopper fomj once a-month/ TJuO Joanuil curlier out SO foog oftor tftic intereaE; jn Eb© 
pmxieitl&T subject bag passed away, that you do not get W many HuljaCribcra to it aa 
you otherwien would. In ctbur oLsocifttious lire tUibBcrLhnrS pay If. u-ymr, stud fcbsy 
receive the rapurta grit Liu. 

3tr. how, — Yi in It re alluding tn nmKintiOng witli perhaps 3000 members. 

.CkpEaiit T'au; irli,---Ic m>t it hnifbkd policy, when HoltOdy will pnrchriEO it at 
pmwnt, tn mcELaac till] uriee ? Wbat you Ought to do in to cut down thn articles, 
and Lava them printed in. a cheap nr iVirin on thinner paper anti in amaller type, 

I propDBB that the ptico aluiuld remain as it fa ul prCBOilt, 

ColonuL Halt. —I a&coud tliat muiion, if yea nmfee it eh caper, it will fscdl Vjtjer, 

I think tbftt Wts C'UghS to bo vary careful IsoW wo euitftil it, Tf you bQgiu to ■fut whwn ' 
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wh&t each Member says, I think you will dissatisfy all those who epcsh at our meet¬ 
ings. I think we liave eJi'-eedy daudi with that by allowing c&cEl spooler to sj^joak 
only ten minutes- If you permit anyone to cut out portions of the papara read or 
portioue of the observations of die speakers in the -SUbsEquent !JiRci]P6i0EiB JOU will 
difiaada^ everyone. Thcrefo-m I piajiosB that they stuoaldt* printed in fxfctiac., 

Mr. Low,—I will Twy briefly call the attention of the Mooting to the flat* of our 
aocounte. Let ns look thin in the faco with regard to the puhlifiiLtinn of tha Journal 
for the future. It baa had my serious ooiieideraEjon for many months mat. We hnvo 
received 520! from life Mambera during the past two years—that is to soy, to the 
end of lJ337r We cannot allied that that item in our account will I* anything like 
that in future We have expended that* uud we are ftottially insolvent at the present 
time. We have a halance of 232!-; but after we have paid our Secretary and hills 
unpaid for the Journal, we have nothing in hand. We have 8BG BubecripiLons in 
Bjnear, lake cur subscribed at HDD, Take thirty off titem for Life Members—riJiat 
veduoaa the number of paying -subscribers to Syfo Then 395 of those are in arrear. 
SuppoBa wo gat 303!. out of that 395!, it will bring our income to somBthing n ruder 
500! iL-yaaar. The coat of the room s is 160!. a-year, J put 200!. at the lead for our 
otfice BEtaHfehinenL-, clerks, without tbs Secretary; 50!, for the oipouHe of postage 
and various incidentals—that is dlOi., which loaves Utli r in publish the Journal, How 
can you do it? ‘i'our Journal has cose you 50IH., and unle-u, you tan Increase your 
number of Members from 600 to something ounsidemblo you cannot, publish your 
Journal j therefore it vcaotves itself into Ibis: If this Article 23 stands, the Council 
taking into consideration the financial state of the Association, will publish the 
Journal or nut, as they can. If you do net leave it So, I nm afraid tbs Council for 
the datura wilE find their hands tied* and will net have the money to carry out what¬ 
ever reaolnticr. yon majp pass, The iatGJitmn of this S>3rd Article Was that the 
Council should in their discretion publish the-Journal or not If they ha ye the hinds 
they will publish it j if they lmvo not, they cannot, That is our position. 

General JaOlui.,— It seams to me, ss a matter of course,. it must ba left to the 
discretion of the- Oouncj- to pnblijiit the Journal or out, because if they have net 
money, they are npe justified in mimin g Tia into debt, I think fill Would agree thut it 
must be left to their discretion. ThiQ question is how to raise the funds necessity fer 
tho Journal, which is admitted to be such a useful adjunct to our Institution, I think 
a ohcriar should be addressed to &TQty Member, stating that the Journal will probably 
have to be given up for want of funds, and askifig how (hr taeli M&mb&r would bn 
indined to support it, fuid wh&G amount he would give annually in continue It 3 and 
whan the answers came iu you would have something to go on in your ualcnlatiene of 

e bablo recolpts. Another thing I would suggest with a view to increasing onr 
(1 b, bo (bat we may he able to continue, to publish our Journal, is this i that more 
euMUKigemLint Bnould he given to thona native piiimca and olnafs of India who oomo 
forward with liberal donations to help the Institution. Lor instance, the Kao of 
Kutch, one of the principal chiefs in Western India, Bent lOOi. through me to the 
eocie"j.y, to show his sense of the utility of swob an Institution and the Baryspes that it 
hod already mminred (or the benefit of tha natives of India, I do not knew that any 
furtijor notice wits taken of it- beyond a fetter of thanks. I think that the Council 
suOuM do something to stimulate others to come forward in that way by recognising 
thu benefit they hava confened upon the Society, by giving them some honorary 
appoint moot, or m Bums other way. 

Colonel S virus,—I wish to say two or three words on tide question; for really ft 
la a vary important one. The permanence of the Iuelitulieu raEts upon it. WitLuut 
a Jciiiirnl, what aeauifflucid have you to give to tlie people of India tha-t yon are really 
doing anything < They will not a&nd Euc-nOv if they do not Eee tha-t- you are working 
for them. Therefore the Journal it bound up With the life-blood of she Institiitiom 
fHeftr, hear,} JJadutJuii Jfcujnyi siya that the Journal is for the informfttion of 
JEembcrs of PsThemanfo L can tell hhh. ukut precisely in preporfiejj to the magnitude 
o^, the Journal will bo tha dlsindfomtion to lead it by Members of Parliament j for 
they cannot read a fourlh. part of whftt Is SEnt to thsm, and thaiefoco what you osud 
thfiaa shou.d be as ehorl and suocmct no posidhfe, and coinprcuEOd within tlie neiTOweefc 
liuute, but tha pejplo Of Indifi eEpocfc dataiia. It is in my Opinion imprudent and 
i Til poll tie to propose [hat Members Should pa-y Bj. for Clioh Journal, and tbftt tini 
public chriuld pay lflt [ a. better plan would U that -of the United -Serrice Institution, 
of which I haT# bttn a- membor kit tihuty-ffve years. Wo found that our funds wt.ro 
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quite iniulEciciit to meet tha osponieB of the- Journal, though Wt had three or four 
thnusiffld memba£& paying 10s. fr-pw. At ktE it whs pref>*!ed that thoie should he 
a ToJuntary subscription of an extra iL o&di per -wanum from the members. We 
immediately found 300 or 400 members coming 'with their entra HUibfleriptiODft, Thcaa 
who paid the eitra II. per 'atmum got the Joqmal, supported the credit of the 
Institution, sod enabled it by those tneaua to continue the Journal regularly 
quarterly. I think it would lie advisable to adopt that plan in our cs<»; that ia 
to say, to send out circulars to the Members at large, inviting the subscription of 
an extra li r each. As for this proposition, it roust be in my opinion a failure, 

Mr. Eaetwics,—I have a few woids to Bay upon this sqhjeot, which, &b Colonel 
SybHH Bays, is one pf the greatest importance- _ 1 think we must have a publi¬ 
cation quarterly, in order to show what ths Society is really doing; but i: it ia 
published at this prioi, it ia a prohibitive price. And I also disagree with the pro¬ 
position to dhaign itore to the general public than to MuinbuiB. I should propose that 
the Journal should bo published quarterly at this price of half-a-muwn to Members 
and to the. general public [ tiud if any subsidiary iUeaEurs such is that which Oolunel 
Sykes has ptopwjM is thought advisable, that is, ih&t Members who are williug to 
subscribe should give, a parti calf* subscription ia order to keep it a 11 oat. let that be 
dene also; but let us have the Journal published quarterly and regularly, and at a 
moderate price. 

Major JUv-A^ Relt„—I beg to (second that all the words from "the price *' down to 
,p l0a. H> be left out, and that tins word a “ the price of each number of the Journal 
shall be 2b. fiif” he flubatitutod. Putting the przcu St Jr. to Members and Ids. to the 
public iE not a- practical proposition at all, it would bB inopehativo. 

Mr. Low.—Suppose we strike out the words from ,e decide" altogether. Leaving (bo 
question of price oltogEtlmr out. 

Gervoral Nouth.—T he price to bo fisod by the Council, 

Mr, Low (to Mr. EaaGwick).--Bo yon propose to make it (jcmpulaory that the 
Council (shall publish it regularly ? 

Mr, BbiSTWum,—Yes. 

Mr. LOW,—Where Eg the money to come from? 

Mr. TaYLlEn.—All I am going to submit to tho Meeting is this, wo scatn 1o bo in- 
in ex tr Enable ditheulty. ' Wc all agree that the Journal is necessary, and we all ftgreo 
that we cannot publish it Wo all agree that 10/. ia a- prohibitory jrim; but wo also 
agree that unless wo put such a price upon it, it will not be published at all. Unlade 
w o take the bull by the borne, and propose an, increase of pubscription 3 wo aliall never 
got out of the difficulty. 

Mr. Bairas,—ff the host speaker propoEea that as an amendment, I wish to second 
it My idea of the thing ia this. that the subscription & shall bo hereafter 2L per 
lusnurn^ instead of Ih per annum. I, far one, am willing to make my next aubHoription 
2L instead of It. By that means Wo rilauld get funds to publish cmx Jmrual whenever 
there Was Something to publish. 3 am not aware whether oar Journal is published 
monthly or suortofly 

Caphiin BiroaEiir"—'Whenever thorn ia enough matter to make a number. 

Mr. Briggs.— 1 should propoHe that the Journal should be published weekly, likio 
the 1 Journal of the &odatj r of Arta/ and that it should bo sent through the whole of 
tho country gratis. Then, I think the Journal b&E cost os rather ton much ; it could 
be done jot half the money, I would undertake a contract to do it for half tbn 
money. 

Colonel Hait.—W ith regard to tbifi proposition to irusreaua tho subscripttoti to 2I.» 

I think We tavO lost sight of this, th&t we cannot get in our 1 L I £ WO made it 21., it 
would defeat its own object; VOU weald bo poorer nert year than UOW. 

CURIUM an,—-I do not wish to impose any tugge&tiou of mine upon tha A asooiation, 
but WC find by the Keport that 1 here are Jito subacriptiona far 1 Slid in lurear. and 
twenty^uine subscriptions for liifij. Wc can hardly eappose thni if the mbscriptiona 
wore increased tlie accounts would show a better result in the way of arrears tfcan thuy 
do at pneaentr It seems to toe that it does not much signify what price you pat upon 
tbo Journal to the general public, fbr at ths price of 2a. (?d. there h&ve been only 
twelve persons who have bought it j therefore, whatlier you put tho priM of 2?, fd. or 
3 Li#, upon it, it ta not liiclv t& Jmvp a very suteoEive euIs. Bat if the Association 
feel that it is an ofleeutifll adjunct to iko Aaeociation, I w*ndd HUggeet npt_to have an 
additional subscription for membership, bm to have a special eubecriptson fci tha 
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Journal, to be devoted to the Journal—and which special suhBoription might be 
dropped in future if ihe Journal. ineruaeaa in ailo. 

Jar. Low.*—Fmcdcrilly, ’cpjll tick th a t wane to the mine th ing na the Ariiels aa it 
■ stands? "Wo have received altogether less than fi0£ towards the Journal at tbo 
pweant euLeariptldoi of 5s. If you propose to incrcaso tlio subscription by If, Chi the 
purposa of contribution towaids tte expenses of the Joanul, tha tpnonliun to, Shmlt wo 
£et it inf I move that too articlo aland jlr In does to the word “decide," leaving It 
to tbs Council io publish it or not, ns they can. 

Mr. Tatihe.—I s any eitoni of the default ill payment of subscription bopelmi, or 
L it from want of activity in ecUMting ? 

Mr. Low.—I take it, as far cjb these subscriptioni in airesr am co-ioomed, if 
ws got in EHHH, we "will bo very fortunate, 

Mi. Fornsny>;e proposed cm uunubuiat in the Article, to flic- effect that this words 
a papsra submitted for discussion shall be tilt property ef toe AjsHouwitiffii,' J he omitted, 
and. that these wonlfl bo inserted in tlitir pines, H that the Association ahall tevn 
tba right of publishing the papers, first In ito Jomml, cither fit wtoteso or not, as the 
Council may decide, and that the copyright of this capers shall belong to Uio writers 
ef them," Jto tltougliL that tlioae who lead papers before the Asweiatton would have 
a- right to complain if tho Association, at the sumo time tlmt tc did not iteolf pubLish 
their pnpera in c.rteisj, prevented tEto writers of tELom fimi publijahiug them in s r tense. 
And, moreovei, by tEic time the Journal came out, tbo interest wm very often gone in 
the particuliti subject, ' ■' 

Mr, Low thought that if the pupcm were not to be the property of the Arno- 
ciation, they might bo pubh'abcd olsewhers, and no the interest in the Journal would 
hs dsstLoycd. 

General Jacob supported the prapoHition r>f Mr. Ennne^ee, 

Mayor Evakh Bei.e, thought that the papers should not he tlio property ef the 
Association, Ho could not soo die force ef tas objection of Mr, Low, that tbo papers 
might ho puUiahcd ckowheiSt and so the in tores? in t.iicj Journal would bo destroyed. 
It the Connell decided that a paper wty? not likcEy to be interesting, or that ifa 
previous publication, by the writer of it, bad dimuaiidted its interest, they would 
not publicb it. 

The OHAiiurAX proposed that the words “bJi&U be tbo property of the A^bo- 
ciation “ should be lctf oat. 

Mr, T avi.hr BHcmded the motion that the words “ shall bo tlio property of tLn 
Aseceiation^ should be left out- 

The- motion that the words 11 shell bo the properly of the Association" ha omitlod 
toft* agreed to. 

The Ohaikman beving put that too Article us mnnended atand part of the ruEce, 

Colonel Sros again urged upon the Association the advinability of, at all oveuta, 
inviting the Members vt the AsBocbition to give an extia voluntary BnWriptten. 

Mr, Tatleu suggested that the purchase of the Journal at Lto should E>e oom-- 
puEsmy upon Mc-mbei™. 

T)io Chaiijmajt thoughttbut thera would bo o difficulty Ln making ib compulsory ; 
bui tli r? Mtjmbtflss of tEto AsMooEatEou might bo invited by chtulirr to subscribe. 

ITj o Article ag airmailed was a green to. 

On Pajagiaph d—* 

Air. Eokneduli; jirofKi&Gd, and Mr. Mbrus seconded, that tko rnnuc of IL I>. D. 
Qsma, Ee^.|”sELuubl bu ruJ^tlLutod iwi ‘'It. X. Fowler, Esq/' 

OoltfECi JHaTjV ]uOposDd tha rbl lowing nnmua in BMhstltLlttfmof thuiO in the Reports 
J£ Hr, Iff, J. StuwLirt, Mr, Ikmncrjoo, Mr. Daloj Mr. Ciina, Mr. DiiikiUKia, Mr. Cole- 
man, Mr. Mflhta, General IhdPrjQr, JIv. Portray Mr. El I ioi, i>r. GcliLdtiiickt::-. Mr. Vsiua 
Agffisw, Mr, Itolilifts. Sir l^ccrgn Pcdlonk, Dr. Dutt, Sir Edward Gt^ho, Mit Ptorts, 
Chtonel Fhiaieh, Mr, Kof ^hA Mr. Lllwhqh, Mr. wood, Mr. Oates, Sir John Low, 
Hr. "Waring, Mr. Ckiplcnkm/' 

Tbeio being ao aoo€ 0 idj(>r, tba liab fell xn the ground. 

It wHe then ouggeetoi that tbn aiunus of the proposed new Council should be put 
one by one. 

Col imel Halt proposed tba nmao cf Dr. -OdlrtotuclTEx instead of B. F. Low, E&q. 

Mr. IkwEtRajKi, snooadod tSio Tpetion. 

Mi, Daijauhaj Naoeoji arid Major Evaj*ia DeUj rtrongly objected to striking cat 
ton name of Mr, Low, 


Hr. Bqotitiirjhb stated, th&t though lie ifould like to oec Br. GiddstuckeT on Ike 
Council, ho wotdd nnt like to see Hr. Low off it, aal Therefore he wh&eil to withdraw 
from atsconding the motion for his removal. 

Major Evisni Bus a proposed, that ag it was desirable to hflYfl A wfirking body on 
the CouhclI, the name of Br. Gold&tlcter should be substituted fbr General Sir 
George Pollock, who lie thought might mom appropriately be made 6 Yice-PraEidsut. 

General N cairn auggaaied that the- object of the Meeting might probably bo mat fey 
the uamea how propoEsri being rscnnfod by the Sspreiaiy to fill up the diet vm^mciBa 
that occurred ill the Council, the rnimn of Dr. OMdefiklker bang placed &t the head 
uf the bat. 

Oe Paragraph 8 being pat— 

Colonel Halt again protested against the Heating now deeding with this cjcwatiafi, 
Eabmiiting that it should bo postponed for u future occasion; and be objected to so 
many Members of Parliament being on the list, on 1ho ground that their time was ton 
much occupied for them to bo able to attend the Hcoiinge of the Afeoeietion, 

Mr. TAtT.ua thought, on the, contrary, that The addition of ibc names of Members 
Of Farliamant wag mnre calculated to give strength to idle AfiSOOUttiou than anjtlHHgr 
els& 

Hr. BauaeUIae NaOBOCS Ehitcd, tllal Hr. Slansfieid having stated that be was 
nimble to attend, the name of Oolonfil E/findl hud ham an Lurtituted. 

Colonel Halt proposed Mr. Fftirw illtam in tho place of Gnnerad North as Tlea- 
Ch&trmon of Council, but no ouc seconding the proposition. It Ml to the ground, 

Paragraph 8 was ttieu ngmal to. - 

Paragraph 9 was agreed to. 

_ Mr. ^tonirmtrpE moved n vote of thanks to the Members of the Mensgiug Com¬ 
ic ittrfl and po the Secrttery for their ciicitiong in promotEong the interagta of the 
Society, 

Major EvAi'E- Belli, seconded Lhu motion. 

Gonemt Noetji ictarn-ctd thanks; and proposed that the Mooting should elect 
Lord Lyvodun aa the Prcndent of the Asocfation for the enduing year. 

The proposed having boon received with awtanmtion by the Meeting, Me, Bn- 
dnhhai Xncroji said tlint it was lint nccoswuy for him to second it. 

Mr. f/rw proposed the ro-uSeclion of the Vice^Pragidtnta, with thu addition of thes 
Hao of iCntoVi, 

Colonel Haly seconded it, and proposed several names in addition. 

Mr. BciraauitE suggested that Lhe muno of Lord Napier of Hagdala should be 
added. 

Hr. BaXauIIaI NAOItOJI pointed out that t-hia Heeding could nc-t appoint the Ylfifr- 
Fresidouki, they having alrow ty pawed Article £t, which provided that tho Council 
may from time to time nominate Yice-FicHiJuntt, subject to the confirm atinn of the 
mat Annual Mooting of tho Aasuccatiun, 

Mr. Eonseiueb moved, and Hr. Dadaliiai Naqtiojt seconded, & vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, 


EVENING MEETING, THUEQDAT, OCTOBEE 90, I9C9, 
Luhtt.-Gkk. Sm AETHUR COTTON, KOJ5-.L, nr vex Ceue, 
Called fur the conalderaiinn of~ 

A Memorial t-o ihc- Secretary of Elate fat India with reference to the question, of 

Irriij<ition ; 

AE& AlSCh 

A Fapef foj Mr* D'JidahJtai Nwroji, on ths Duties of Jjor.al litdirtft- Af&oei&Honx. 

Mr. DiHAErtAI Haoboji moved tho adjeurnincnt of the diwsiui&ion tm tho Homorind 
till the end of November. Ho thought, notwith £tai idtng thora hclug on avurftgO aLieml- 
Anns of members, the subjees w id such initKadauce that an op port am ty thould hu 
given to those member "Vibn woro fthteni. and wbo tfjok an biteruiL in die queetiun of 
irrigation, to attend and tedre pari in tho discussion on the Memorial, bo that, eftesr a 
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resolution had been come to upon the subject &t ft largo nnd Influential Meeting of the 
Association, they might go to the of State with greater weight. 

Mr. T'At!i}i Ewcouiicfl the snotton for sdjuuyj}bjg tins disuaa&ton. 

Mr. Bruges opposed the motion on tira ground that the importance of riurying oat 
TYorka of irrigation m India was solf-erldHit, and pot a tu otter Mr dtaouaskut. L 

Mr. Macs**^ thought there waft one reason an the face of the Memorial why It 
would: he dearahle to postpone the discussion, of*, ita want of deGnitcnofli;, there 
bfchig, for instancy no euggEstinn in the Memorial &s to where the money alien id 
come from to carry out tbs irrigation works* or unde* wbst AdmMfttnlam they 
■ehcmld he cpjtie( 1 otii. 

Mr. TaUMi ezplainnd tbeti tJto Conud], in agreeing to the Memoricd, ctHLSLdemd 
that in the present state of pelitica! affaira, the Secretory of State for India, possibly 
representing h, moribund Ministry, tkc Aenoei&tion might he able to get frum him 
«uek a public record of hie opinion upon tha matter* he might afford cither encourage¬ 
ment and Hiipput to hig successor, or a. guarantee and pledge from himself; &ud tho 
Oonncil thought that anything hot a general Ktprercaon of the eouylction of the 
Association ofthe vast importance of carrying cut a great Kilierae of irrigation, and a 
prayer that Ike Secretary of State would eiprefl* an cpinion that vigorous action waa 
lmmadiafely inquired, would bo out of piano just now. The Jvje.Tnaoriixl referred 
particularly to the EchCaltO of Onion el s track ey, winch Rcl in mo dealt with Such 
questions ns those to which Mr, Maclean Lad alluded, -st*. the raising of the fnnda, 
the modi of diBtributtan, and SO oa. The Memoriel nnntaingd no practical suggestion, 
bui it. asked tLo Govormncut to lake action upon that comprolienaiTe scheme drawn 
out by one of the Government officora, and accepted by the Government of India* and 
which at tha present tune only minted upon pep&n 

Mr. Buchok, in some further remarks, m^ed the importance of the Association 
taking gnme act tan upon the matter at once, res tag tlmt while the distu&gion of the 
Buhject wag postponed, hundreds and thousands of nur fellow-subjects were dying for 
want of food; and he considered that it would be wise in tho A^ocifttoon to proceed at 
once to tha Socretary of State with thia Memorial, leaving such questions as tko way 
of rwEprig the fundi, and the mesne of carrying out the object for r separate Memorial. 
With respect to tha raising of the funds, it wan important that ad vantage should he 
token of the low rate at which snonny could now be raised bv the Government. 

Mr, Tait, in supporting the motion to adjourn the discussion, remarked, that 
looking to ike very great importonns of the subject the success of tha movement 
might poEaibly be somewhat imperilled by the Memorial being put forward by a 
we&k deputation, ’With reference to the raising of the money for a good scheme of 
Irrigation, ko thought there was no fear of plenty of money being forthcoming for 
seme time bo come, at 3^ or 4 per tent, hacked by the guarantciu of the Government 

Ohajkmait.—I must js&y, as on most occasions, there is much to ho add on both 
ETtaUfc, I Jim inclined to think it k a great pity to lose any time in praamting the 
Memorial!, there being at this moment almoat a certain prospect Of a fuminB in Central 
India at all eveais, and the probability of one to a very great extent alau in the north- 
woafi i but at the same time, 1 know there are m many men uE Giperiimra and weight 
connected with this Association not here to-night who feot strongly upon this subject, 
that I think it would bo a great pity if the opportunity Wtra not afforded them of 
taking part in the diecuHaiun. At the present moment everybody id h> absorbed, in 
tbia political Crista that they enunoh pnjr any attootioil to anything" alae, I am afi&id, 
therefero, I muss, Ujxm flip whole, pnder the di^uesion being postponed till the Rnd of 
November. With regard to \diat Lae been Bald fthout tho raising oF thamontiy, I 
think thurs naed to no ftppriJkuusion oji that SCOte, A GtovermiHJnt guarantee and 
very moderate interest Would ratad almost any sum for bOTeq time to came. Another 
remark which I Wish to mSiko i& this: That it would have blien very desEiablo, if 
poaslblft, ths 1 . iho doputathm ebonld have gone to the Eecietajry of State beCum Lhu 
dopiuturo of thu new GovtKLOr-GreUaml, so that tha S&GTfitary of State might hum 
spoken to him on tko aubiect. Iffith r&apRct to the stoto of the works, it is uhkidistBly 
tone that nmiuLg Is doing; that is to say, with all tbege grea-t schemes on paper, not a 
single project liu£ bam put lu bund, nor ia there tlra slightest proha,blhty whatever of 
ire wing doM. The tljiu^ wo have to guard against is tbie, the imagiuatiim that eJI 
these piepartikans IilemITl doing anj'thing. They report, survey, level, csLiurato, btnd 
Bftiioticn ovorything, bnt do not pat one brick upon another or dig a- tpadcful of earth, 
hot only havp they Hot pui in Land, any extensive work of irjigfttiOE for the laid sevon 
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years and more, tat they have not completed ami are not completing those works chut 
were bef'im twenty and twenty'four yt&ta ago, Xot only are they doiu^- nothing 
towards blushing them, but they axe. allowing them to get out of repair, I have from 
three different sDOcneEtbe beat possible information that the works on the Qcdavery 
which have boon executed so fax axe in a disgraceful state of disrepair, Supposing 
SD,tK)0Jv woe required to keep them in repair, they have allowed 15,OOOL and so on. 1 
wish we could havs ha! noma eomrannication. with Lo?d Mayo upon the subject, 
I look at the change in the Council as a very important point at this time, Though 
the change is not 60 great aa I could have wi-H^eff, I have no doubt th&t it will retUOVp 
m&ny obstacles to tho actual GK&Cufian Of the works; and the appointment nf the new 
GuverDor-General will DO doubt Open the way far action, TTpon th$ whol^ however, 
I thiiik ii would he better to adjourn the discussion of tbs Memorial, and ill the mean- 
tim b we might try and get all those whom we know bo be interested in the mibjeot to 
mate a point of attending at the adjourned Mooting. With rot-pact to ike way in 
which tho Memorial ig drafted, I think we should not go into detail as to how the 
work should bo tarried on, aod bow the money should, be raised, but con£nn outsbIvbh 
to urging that the works sbntitd he CMCHted, 

The motion to adjourn the diecuasion wca put and carried, Mr, Briggs being ihe 
only digsectienii, 

Od the suggestion of Mr, Tavlar, the Council wfle deputed to wait upon the E&rf 
of Mayo and call his attention to "the anbjsct.. 


Discussion on Mr. Dab-useai ^Taoboji^ Paper., 

Mr. DahamiaI Naoboji,—I may aay that ray object in writing this paper wag, that 
afi Mr, T&ylec and myself nro going to India shortly, we might be able, if the Asso¬ 
ciation approved of Ghe resnfitrksi inode in the paper, to- expraga aur views with greater 
authority upon tho subject than if we cipregsEd our own individual viewe. If the 
Meeting approve of the paper, which can be taken as read. It will strengthen our 
handa very much indeed j and any remstuliB that may be made upon it will bo Of great 
service to us in laying before our friends in India the necessity of supporting this 
Association. 

Mr. BRIMS, referring to the third paragraph of the pamphlet, remarked that the 
education of tho people of India in their political duties and rights was no eaey 
matter, seeing that we bad not been able to educate our awn ateteumcn to take itn 
interest in Indian matters As to the education of the maaeis, ho thought that tho 
first thing w^ ought to do was to provide them with food, 

Mr. TATtEB tnnnght that the thanks of the Aesaoctutaan were due to Mr, Padabbai 
jfaoTijji for the valuable suggestions and practical id Bas contained m hia paper ; but at 
the same than, iu the present state of education and feeling in India, no doubted 
whether the Association Would derive any practical benefit whatever from any local 
associations. Ho suggested, that the two Associations Jit tMcuttft, the British India 
AfisoeLatioD and Site Gommereial Landowners' Association (between which Societies 
there unhappily existed a spirit of aubigoniEm, iraproperly fostered an occasions by 
tho Government itself, owing to which antugnuijem the nation of_each was weakened), 
might be Induced to affiliate themeeives with tliia AEHQoiatiGn if it wero shown to them 
that their objects cnuld be ELCcnmpliEhed by this Association! huh looking at the 
apathy and indifference and want nf energy among th0£0 in India to whole the 
Society might look Jbr UESEEtance, ho thought it Wan useless to expect local aSsO 
(nations to aci energetically in fkrthemice of the objects of the Association. 

Mr, TjJT thought that tho Association was greatly indebted to Mr. Dsdabhoi 
Naoroii for the trouble he hud taken Id drawing up the pamphlet. Assuming ihe 
Association could get the proper cOose of men in the three presidency towns to farm 
tho local oouustfe from among the Native and Akirepean community, ho thought u 
great deal, of good might follow. Such focal councils, composed of the best possiblo 
representative men in each presidency town, might be of immense benefit- to the 
Association, by inducing persona to becomo subscribers, and in collecting and trans¬ 
mitting interKaetiaa to tile Association. Ho was in a position to be able to give very 
largo help te snob & inov-emeni, and be might be able to induce gome of the meet 
eminEnt men at the three presidency towns to join such local council el 

Mr. Hin,iAafii Naqboji said it appeared to him that the existing local assO" 
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r " L-T'na, irit being OttncGiited with flssocdfction in T/>n<lois 3 vrcru not doin^ nil the 
TTOT-t wbiob it was po-sdhlo for tbdiii to dio, if such local tL'iBocLuiiona eonnocted 
themael™ with thia AtadcktiorH ib would lie for the mutnal benefit uf the local 
ftEBXaftti-rioa Mid tin a patent ijfifi- The loffid nFseociatann, wnnhl BfS&LHi tins parent 
aaBcuiatKin by giving it tn iVinii-atintL and eupplyiug it with tii mi Ft, while the ports'iit 
institution, compnaod as it was of Mcmbera of Parliament and msv of inflnenfle and 
mut, ixmlii asmst the lncul ftssccuiihaB^ Toy making TEprwentatinnB of iheir vi ev?a and 
wishes in the proper quarter is Lomlosi. On such qni/Etinnu. ft>i - uiFdanee, I'm Eclnca- 
tjpn or Finance, all that the local tmanei&tinii could do would ho to sort! up a 
maaorLft], thorn being uo nnp present to answer any objections that might be taW 
to it or m v Temarha made upon it. 

Mr. Tats proposed., and Mr. Briggs seconded, the following Itoeolution, which was 
pat and cor rind ufl&inmo-Tialy -— 

“ Thai Mr. Tnyler, on the occasion of hie visit to Cntruttn, ha empowered to Open 
coiurttUUjCfttions "with tho British India Association and the Commercial 
Landowners 1 A-wnciatioit, with & view to there* uffihiLtimi tn this Association; 
Find abo. that Mr r Dadabll&l Khnrnji, mi tbo □ ecu aim of his visit to Bombay, 
be em|»wered tn open eomDranhaftona with the Bombay Aaaocifttien for'a 
similar purpose, the result to lie repotted in uadi hisu to thn Council.” 

On the in.ntfoLk of Mr. Taylor, seconded by Mr. Tnit, a. veto of ihEujka was passed to 
the Oitftim mjt 

Bir AEmijit OrnotT.—I beg to thonk you for the konorrr you Iwrn done mo. I 
E upon this LliHCUHaron Si9 of very great importance. I nnl quite Haro if anftnga- 
nt&uts bironjade fur Hitcnding the opcmtlOTlB of the Aeewifttlrm in the* way proposed 
It will have an immense Luflimnca for good on the welfare of Imlbk It ib extremely 
important to get local aHBoeiaihits to connect thamselvcH with us, ufiuding us informs- 
tion and KprcHCUting the iutorcHts fiM I'oeUngS of particular classes m pertioular 
JoealiCiLcs, whatever ran bs done to extend and ecmsolidoto tho AuffiHrifiihm t Think 
moat have a most oKtensiTG and bonEidcird eflbct TTpou tire welfare of India altogether. 


POSTAGE BATES BETWEEN ENGLAND AtfD I 3 TDIA 

;■ y. ■ •■/*■ ->h v* 'rf‘ \ ' \ : 

A deputotion from tbe E:at. Indio Ajeoniation waited oa tho SE-r-retery of State 
for India on Tusado.y, dune lEthi ou tlie aubjcct u£ the iutmiHOd rates of ptHtogs 
■ f > between tedia and Ifio gland. Among others the fbdowing goBtlorrien were present r— 
' ■' Sir H. BawllnEKiEt. K.OJB., M.F^, Tha Bbikmi rowlGan^ Mr. IS. B. Emitwiek^ O.B., Sfr. 
P. P. Gordon, Cohmel G. T, Haly f Mr. J. G. Coiomau, Mr. W, S. OpAen* Mr, Pragjie 
ItliEEijne, Mr. Ohmlrs .] &y h Cftpteiu Hnrby Barber, fie. Sir H. Eawlineon, Mr. East- 
wick, O.E^ Mr, jDsul&bEun Mfloi'ujb and Atr. Cdeman having addneMed Sir Staiffoid 
Northcot-a on the liordfiLipB cGtiEsequent upon the iucrdflaad intm, Sir StafEord Noithoote 
roplied tiaat Jib would oarefiiJly connidcr tha varibuB points raised, and pnomieed that 
tie would at an early date invito a conforauco with the. Treasury and Itoat Office 
aubhotitim on the Bobjeoh 
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EtmsOMMi&ira and Donations can be paid to the Lqseok akd 
WsBraBraiBB Ea sir, St, J&nWs Square, London 5 Meagre. Gmkjdlav 
A Co.j 55, Parliament Street, S/W. ; Mcsetb. Smith, Elder, & Co.. 45, 
Pall Hall, S.W.; also to Messrs. Geekdlat, Gltocm, & Co,; and Mr. 
Audeseer Fbamjeh Moos, Bombay; Messrs, Giukplay & Co. t and 
Cawabjhb Festonjee, Ee^., 13, Ezra Street) Calcutta, Tlio Uncere* 
HflwfaJ Service Bank, Agra; Messrs. AMt'oramm & Co., and Messrs, 
MclDowbll & Co, 7 Madras; and to Furkiiotoh: Bhetijele, Bajcote in 
KnttoeTvar. Crossed Cheques can be sent to the SwjketapjV by whom 
formal receipts will be returned. Post Office Orders to be payable at 
the Parliament Street Post Office. * 


. ■ - ■ . 

Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are 

requested to communicate with the Secretary, at the Offices of tbo 
Association, 55, Parliament Street, S-W,, where a Beading Boom is 
now open for the nee of Membere, 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 


Gextltcmw, 

I think it ia necessary to have a clear under¬ 
standing about the duties and work of the Associa¬ 
tions in India and in this country, for I am afraid 
that a good deal of energy and labour may be frittered 
away either by the pursuit of wrong objects, or by 
pursuing objects in a wrong way. 

The local Indian Associations, such as the British 
Indian Association, the Bombay Association, and. our 
local branch at Madras, have very important duties 
to perform—duties which we here cannot- under any 
circumstances undertake. 

We have to remember that in order to satisfy 
Government of the desirability or necessity of any 
measure, two things are absolutely necessary: first, a 
goocl case oil its merits; and secondly, a proof that a 
respectable and proper portion of the community feel 
the necessity of the measure. Mow we are all aware 
that a large proportion of the natives of India are not 
as yet sufficiently well prepared to understand and 
discuss political measures, or the rights of a people 
nnder the British constitution. This state of affairs 
creates the first duty of the local Indian Associations, 
viz. that of educating the people in their political 
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duties and rights. It is not enough for the committees 
of these Associations to discuss certain measures among 
themselves at different times, or place them "before 
meetings of the Associations only, but they should also, 
from time to time, arrange to call large meetings of 
the people, and explain to them in the vernaculars the 
various measures the Associations may wish to advo¬ 
cate or oppose* The educated natives, under some 
organization by the Associations, may deliver at 
different places series of lectures in the vernacular, 
explaining the great principles of British politics, 
the necessity of taxes, the rights of the taxpayers 
as British subjects to ba represented, the rights of the 
people to a share in the administration of the country, 
the necessity of great public works* and various other 
questions of greater or lesser importance. 

Thus the Associations have the important duty of 
educating their countrymen in their political duties 
and rights. This if further considered is not only a 
duty, hut an important necessity for the Associations 
themselves; for if they have prepared a good propor¬ 
tion of the people to understand and take an interest 
in the measures they propose, they can approach the 
authorities, thus backed by the people, with far greater 
weight and effect- than merely as the committee of an 
Association* It is true that petitions may ho nume¬ 
rously signed, but those hostile to the natives often 
urge that “ the signers don’t know what they are 
about ” If then our local Associations are to do any 
permanent good; if they mean to speak to Govern¬ 
ment with vigour and effect, though I do not for a 
moment wish them to approach their rulers through 
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At the Hyde Part railings/' they must at least be in a 
position to say, that what they represent is not merely 
their own opinion, but the voice of the people. If the 
Associations can once achieve this object T half their 
victory is won. They will find Government more 
willing and ready to listen to their representations 
than at present. Beacon must he our claim and the 
voice of the people our strength; or our labours 
cannot bear full fruit. 

Next to educating the people, the duties of the 
local Associations is to watch and discuss every 
measure that is brought before the local Legislative 
Councils and the Governor - Generals Legislative 
Council. If on every such measure these Associations, 
after careful consideration^ express their views for or 
against, the Legislative Council itself would feel 
thankful to be thus informed what a body of intelli¬ 
gent and educated natives think of every measure, 
and it may be thus largely influenced in its own dis¬ 
cussions and decisions. These measures should not 
only be the subject of discussions and opinions among 
the committees of the Associations, but also of lectured 
to the body of the people, in all the towns of the 
Presidency, By this means the voice of the people 
can be brought either to oppose a bad measure or 
approve and support a good one. The people them¬ 
selves would be made familiar with the laws under 
which they are to live, and would receive the most 
practical political education possible. If the Indian 
Associations will thus render themselves useful to the 
rulers on the one hand, and to the people on the other, 
they would gradually, and deservedly become a power 


in tiie State- Many intelligent young men will find 
a school for their political education, and the people 
’will he prepared in time for that great end, a Parlia¬ 
ment or Parliaments in India. 

The third duty of these local Associations is, with 
regard to their relation with the Association^ and 
authorities in this country. I shall speak more fully 
upon this subject when discussing the working of our 
Association here. 

In performing the first duty of educating the 
people in their political rights and duties, and in 
understanding the character of the legislation passing 
over them, the Indian Associations will do to them¬ 
selves two very important benefits; they will create 
a large class to appreciate their labours, and gain 
their support on a much wider basis—upon the 
interest- and gratitude of the mass of the people them¬ 
selves, instead of upon a few well-to-do people. The 
next great benefit to them is the preservation of 
the vitality of their own body. Like the physical 
body of an individual, no body or association can 
preserve a healthy existence and vitality without 
having regular and useful work to do. The occu¬ 
pation which of necessity would be given to the 
Associations by undertaking the work T have sketched 
above, will save them from collapses, to their own 
humiliation, and to the groat injury of the public. 

t We often blame the rich and old natives on the 
one hand, and the poor mass on the other, for their 
apathy to their country’s welfare. I do not want 
to justify any such apathy; but in common justice 
we- must make necessary allowances. How is it 
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possible to expect a man to appreciate anything be 
knows nothing about ? I think, if justice ia fairly 
done, the blame, instead of attaching to the ignorant, 
rests more upon the educated. It is the duty of the 
educated to give to the people generally the benefit 
of their own education. Being themselves educated, 
it is their turn now to educate their countrymen, to 
explain to them their duties and rights, and they 
will find that apathy would give place to active 
patriotism. In the case of the present generation of' 
educated young men, almost all of us have not only 
the duties of patriotism hut of gratitude to discharge; 
we must come forward to do all in our power for our 
countrymen, not only because such is the call of 
patriotism, but also because we have obtained our 
education by means of taxes paid by the mass of the 
people—and that we thus owe our whole future 
career to our countrymen. Let us return what we 
have received, if not more. But in doing this we 
* shall have the double satisfaction of not only serving 
our country but also of paying a debt of gratitude* 
I venture to ask, especially with regard to the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, whether, when proper steps are taken 
to explain the benefits of any measure, the unedu¬ 
cated, whether rich or poor, have not freely supported 
the cause? Take the case of female schools. How 
strong was the opposition at first, and how the quiet 
and persevering efforts of some of the educated, and 
some of the benevolent natives both persuaded the 
people of the necessity and importance of the institu¬ 
tion, as well as established it* 

We know some of the societies, such as the Du van- 


Praaarac, by the lectures on differ ant branches of 
science by their exposures of magic and impostures, 
by papers and discussions on social subjects, attracted 
numbers, and actually produced a revolution in the 
ideas of those who attended their meetings. .1 have 
not the least doubt, from my bumble experience of 
some twenty years, that if we, the educated, did our 
duty, we should have no reason to complain of want of 
sympathy or appreciation from the people—the future 
destiny of our country is in the hands of the edu¬ 
cated, Lot them be true to their colours and they 
will have no disappointment, cither from the British 
rulers on the one hand, or the people on the other. 
If unfortunately the result be otherwise, the fault 
will not be theirs; they will have done their duty. 
But it must be their determination to persevere to 
success, be the difficulties in the way what they may. 
For instance, an the question of transferring com- 
petitive examinations for the Indian services to India, 
or of prosecuting irrigation and other public works 
with vigour, no matter how often we may be disap¬ 
pointed, we must persevere E and continue to knock 
at the door till we gain admission. 

You may perhaps wonder why I have digressed 
from the Association to the educated natives, but 
when you consider that the successful performance 
of the duties I have pointed out of these Associations, 
depends mainly upon the hearty exertions of the 
educated natives, you will not, I "hope, consider 
my remarks irrelevant, 

I come now to the subject of what the natives 
may fairly expect from this Association, In discuss* 
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mg its duties, it must be boxes in mind that tins 
Association has some peculiar obstacles' in its way. 
Tim English public have their own politics and society 
to look- alter. It cannot, unfortunately, be expected 
that they would, or could, ever feel that deep interest 
in a distant country which is necessary for good 
government. A pin’s head in the foreground of a 
picture occupies more ground than the highest hills 
in the far background. It struck mo much one even¬ 
ing while attending the House of Commons, that the 
statue of Sir Hebert Peel at the gate of Parliament 
House created far greater interest and more lively 
discussion, than the budget of the weal and woe of 
the two hundred millions of India, Put complaining 
is useless. The little statue before the eyes- is quite 
large enough to shut out from the view poor India 
ill the far east; a row between two ragged hoys, or 
the fall of a horse, or injury to a person at your 
door will call up more lively and earnest interest than 
the fight and destruction of thousands on the distant 
battle-field. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is uphill work 
for this Association to make Indian subjects popular 
among the English public; hut the members can, if 
they like, assist to a very great extent to bring India 
nearer to the mind of England than it at present 
is; although they may perhaps never succeed in 
making the English public generally feel a familiar 
interest in Indian matter's, they can at least make 
that thinking portion of the English population, who 
in reality ultimately guide the rulers as well as the 
public in this country, acquainted with the wants 
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and facts of India, The members of this Association 
can do important service to India, by laying before 
the Society, and before the public through its journals 
the results of their experience in India, or their views 
upon Indian matters formed by reading and reflection. 
I sfncerly hope therefore that the English members 
of this Association will from time to time read papers 
on the various Indian subjects, with which they 
are familiar, whereby the social, political, physical, 
intellectual, and moral welfare of India may be 
advanced. 

In addition to the efforts necessary for the mem¬ 
bers of this Association to diffuse Indian information 
among the English public, it is by this Association 
alone that one other necessary service can be done- 
All the great questions of Indian politics, adminis¬ 
tration, and finance will he discussed and decided 
chiefly in this country, especially in all those matters 
in which the action of Parliament or of the India 
Office, or of both is necessary. Such questions can 
never be properly agitated by the local Indian Asso¬ 
ciations with effect All their efforts have a provin¬ 
cialism about them, which renders their voice on 
questions of general importance and policy powerless; 
and being at a distance from the scene of action, the 
utmost they cart do is to eend a memorial to Parlia¬ 
ment or to the Secretary of State; but they are not 
in a position to follow up their memorial with ready- 
on-thc-spot and effective replies to questions as they 
arise during the consideration and discussion of the 
subject. This function can be properly performed by 
this Association only. And it is the more necessary 
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that all practical action taken by this Association , 
should he confined to questions of important general 
principles and policy* "We must always take good 
care not to attempt too much at once* Many mem¬ 
bers may naturally feel impatient at what each of them 
considers of importance not being taken np by the 
council of the Association, but it is quite evident that 
it would be simply impossible to do such a tiring* 
But if members will write papers on subjects they 
consider important, the discussion of such papers will 
first show whether any particular question is of suffi¬ 
cient Importance to take practical action on, whether 
its urgency is so great as to require immediate action, 
or whether it may be allowed to have its turn in time 
so as not to try too much at once and do the whole 
work inefficiently. 

While I thus clearly acknowledge the work that 
this Association has to do, especially of fighting the 
battles of general principles and policy of Govern¬ 
ment, the local Associations of India have again to 
consider whether It is possible for this Association to 
do its work completely without regular and continu¬ 
ous aid from them. I am not speaking of pecuniary 
aid at present* The changes in India are at present 
so rapid* that the latest arrivals in this country soon 
feel themselves antiquated in their notions on various 
matters in continual progress and change in India* 
It is therefore absolutely necessary that the local Asso¬ 
ciations, and other intelligent and educated members 
of this Association resident in India, or other natives 
or Englishmen, keep this Association fully informed 
with their views from time to time upon all subjects 
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of general importance. This can be done by sending 
to this Association well-considered papers on such 
subjects. The Association here, in discussing them, 
is. first, able to give general publicity to the views of 
the papers through its Journal; and secondly, if it 
felt ihat a good and reasonable case was made out, 
may -undertake to take such practical steps as it may 
consider necessary and desirable. 

In supplying such papers, it will he borne in 
mind that our Indian friends should not expect this 
Association to take practical steps on every subject. 
Many papers must be considered as for the purpose 
of diffusing as much correct information about India 
as possible, and thereby to prepare and assist the 
English public in forming a correct opinion upon 
those subjects of imperial importance which may be 
from time to time urged for its consideration and 
decision* 

It will thus be evident that much of the success 
of this Association must depend upon the aid from 
the natives of India of information upon all impor¬ 
tant subjects* In the supply of this information also 
some discretion must be used* It cannot he expected 
that the English should evince auy desire for an ac¬ 
quaintance with the tkousand-and-one incidents and 
events of every-day Indian life. The information, 
therefore, to be furnished to this Association requires 
to he a little selected* Accurate information on every 
phase of Indian society is required as the ground¬ 
work for forming opinions. The question of general 
policy, accounts of existing public institutions, and 
suggestions with their reasons for improvements 
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therein; instances of maladministrations, questions 
of public works, new institutions required by the 
progress already made, and the present policy and 
modes of revenue, police, judicial, municipal, educa¬ 
tional, and other administrations, and the reforms 
required therein; instances of proved injustice to 
public officers, and thereby illustrating some defect of 
principle, system, or abuse of authority; relations with 
native States, moral and ssocial condition of the natives, 
and such like, are subjects upon which the residents in 
India have to furnish information to this Association 
from time to time* 

The natives of India and their Associations can- 
not expect the residents in tins country to hunt out 
for themselves the information which the natives wish 
them to have. The natives must help themselves in 
this matter, themselves make out their cases, and then 
they can very well ask and expect from the English 
people attention and assistance. 

If the English public can have the digested in¬ 
formation, derived from different sources, on each 
subject laid before them, they will be able to com¬ 
pare and know the truth; and till they feel satisfied 
that they know the whole truth it is difficult to expect 
them either to take much interest in our welfare or act 
in our behalf. The duty of furnishing accurate inform¬ 
ation in an intelligible and attractive form rests upon 
all those resident and interested in India, whether 
natives or Europeans, bnt principally natives* If they 
want to be helped by the English public, they must 
help the English public with the necessary means. 

Equally important, if not more, is the question of 


* 
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the supplies of war. It is simply ridiculous for the 
natives of India to expect any work done here unless 
they find the necessary hinds. The ordinary expenses 
of an Association of this character,, and of publishing 1 
its Journal punctually, ought chiefly to be supplied 
by the natives. The natives have much to he thank¬ 
ful for that we can get some hundreds (though, I am 
sorry to say,, not thousands) of Englishmen willing 
to .help us in pleading our cause before the English 
nation, and in getting our just rights, if we hut give 
them the necessary help of information and funds. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the third duty of 
the local Indian Associations is to supply to the Asso¬ 
ciation here all necessary information, in the shape of 
papers or otherwise, and funds, A paper published 
by them on' any subject of public importance comes 
only before their own audience, has a provincial 
character about it, and. seldom gets so large a circle 
of readers as its importance deserves; while, on the 
contrary, the same paper, if further read and dis¬ 
cussed before a meeting of this Association, and 1 pub¬ 
lished in its Journal, has the advantage of being laid 
before the English and Indian public generally, and 
obtaining a far wider discussion in all its bearings. 
If truth and justice are on its side, such a paper, 
backed by the discussions in the press and influence 
of this country, acts on the officials generally in 
India with much greater pressure than it could do, 
under any circumstances, if published and discussed 
by a local Association only. Such papers may be at 
first discussed by the local Associations at their own 
committees or meetings, and then forwarded here for 
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further discussion and publication, or, if necessary, 
for practical action* 

Of course, any paper or communication to this 
Association will be brought forward in the name of 
the authors, so that they lose none of the credit for 
their work, and at the same time gain their object 
with far more complete effect* 

A co-operation of the kind sketched above is, I 
think, absolutely necessary for the successful working 
of this and all loca-l Associations. I wish much that 
this subject of rendering the efforts of the local Asso¬ 
ciations and of intelligent individuals resident in 
India, as well as of this Association, productive of the 
greatest amount of good possible should be fully dis¬ 
cussed by us and by our friends in India.* It would be 
a pity that, from want of a well-understood co-opera¬ 
tion, great exertions should simply be frittered away 
and unproductive of sufficient benefit* 

I lay before you my views, with the hopo that you 
will freely discuss them; and that with any further 
suggestions which may be made, we may appeal to 
our friends in India, both natives and Europeans, 
individuals and Associations, demonstrating what 
sort of concerted action should be adopted to gain 
the object we all of us have in view, most effectually, 
viz, the good government and prosperity of India. 

Of one thing I am certain, that whenever we can 
make out a really good case, and can also prove that 
a reasonable portion of the Indian subjects understand, 
appreciate, and ask for a measure, the British Govern¬ 
ment will grant it. We may sometimes find it diffi¬ 
cult to make the Government see at once the justice 
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of our cause, or T seeing the justice, to believe that a 
reasonable portion of the community are prepared for 
the measure; hut in all such cases it would he simply 
a question of time. We have only to persevere, and 
I am satisfied that the English are both willing and 
desirous to do India justice, 

Djjoabhai Naorojl 


ItiMMHr FJUK7EJ1 U* W, OUfflfo A3ilt ffJM]FOrsn flTHH-Kr AtfD CnOB3L 
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Heerjeeuhoy Man eejeb BEsroiiJEii, Esq., 
Gulcntta. 

Captain A, A. Ba’i'iubOK, A.lt.CJ*. 
"WiLlTa^f DlSt, I'laq. 

B. BosiALlIOY CuniiASEE, Es-q. 

3Iajoie E. O. Be&gatt. 

Vlshse Paraph ram SuASTEr, Esq„ Botobay, 
tBrE, AmrAHASE pANHOHflnsa, Bombay. 

A] AJEliL- f j liM ESLiAI. J^lLi LmmClET ElJAVAiLDEi^ 

K.O.B., ICOfiX 

If ajcui-Ges, She Vincent Eyre. K.C.S.T. 
GeOIMJE CAaSl'EELH, Esq., Bou^eI GLyII 
ycFYice, 

]'b Ssesle., Eaq. 

ib &AEPJLST, lsSL|. 

I>n. Euttonjei JToejit'ejee, AlnnodtLbfib. 
IBaMMHJAH F^q n IJQtLsbliy. 

fit, E, Casta, 1'Vl-, Bniubay, 

Setli' P<leeaeai]E]aI IlEialAOESAi, Esq. P Ali- 
modabarl. 

Eao Bauadooe Gopalrao Hu ei ref 

Dlt$] [MOOPtJT, AhmcJiibnud. 

Ba15oo iuacit Giicsift:!! MooilFTrjKE, 
IfAHflUm IN A YETOO LL AM ltllAS, F^q. 

Blt, AtUXir^lTAKOJEF Kmv. 

Ha.TAIE POSTAL SesOU BaUjIEOOII, of 
1’ajpOCllE. 

MuLLaTI Sy m 2 eJNOOUiBUS lCH', Bsq. 

I Lalijs Hootob Lat^, E»1, 

LlEUT.-OojJ iT'iKI- JOBV GEOEO-J2 PaCMLE, 
Kecdias Staff Corp&. 

Hi J. TailIeaSTj Kwj, 

Wjlleam Sloan t E&|. 

John Hutch m&iN, K&:j, 

Fredeetck Beloiuk, Esq. 

MaJOR-Ge^, T- 0- Paeii, ilDiiibLly Anoy. 
Oolonet, GEsonflti Halpin, biie Uivlm; 
Army. 

| Pjis'j'LJN.i le IIoroirsjEF Cama, Esq., 

Bombay. 

| lGATTAIN VC Ur Gm.iYE, SbEiil licgtr 

Madrog KJ. 

iDcaAvucnr Hoelmi'&.i::e Da ha, Istq., 

; linmliny. 



tM.AiUii.iJA Satisa Chasuiu. Roy Baiia- 

DiVili, K.isllCOI £11'. 

J,!?, Commits, Esq., Licab,, Mirras AmT t 
It, IT. T. Hill, Esq. t Lfflut, Medusa A nay. 
Abxsh a BuA^muurti, Esq., I3-C.S. 

TV. JoiLHaTGiT Si’ll ART, 

G. PULTENEY JOUWONK. Esq. 

Db. Byeauhi NoTmojua, Bombay, 

Ilii Amidai? Muim^ Bnmtiay, 

Peagcjee fioiuEJisE B£[AEW>airA f Esp, 

Ttambny, 

GTJITQM'-iS ElSOKHDAB, Esq. h BtoUMy. 

■Soiuingiuw DosAwroy, Bombay, 
NARfu'Aiiiuii TitrAiasiv, Jisq., Bombay, 

MipHOWEAlEODaHAlMliAil, Esq.. Bombay. 
EixmiiNATn Janarpilah, Esq., Bombay, 
T. IT Faltt, Esq., 

W, 3. Pint's, Esq. 

C. D_ Ftja.u, Esq., B.C.S. 

Kacisajjuar Nuhset, E!sq„ Bombay. 
Ktimni 3 J!£E Seatoorjek. JjLVarafcn, Eoq., 

Bombay. 

Oa?talS R. A, CtfADwitrc, MuItae Army,. 

D, A. Firemr ii:i, Esq. 

T, C]JISH0U[ AirenoY, Ekl, 

Rev. G. A. P, SaTOW, 

Suit Odjiaetiai Hukthms'g, AUmcLLibnI. 
Sett Bisramiflus Amiuidass. AlirngJubtul. 
MnBiPvnuit Room ass, Esq AUmt^ilicut. 
Nr.l-l.Ul iVAA'.FlE ¥GWdyiiB."WitOWAIA, Esq, 
Or K. LlNIDSAY, Eft<^ 

LimiT.-GEWZRAi- 0. I>, W tulth btiu, G.B. 
W. L. TTranmoir, Esq. 

Sylw SiebkhhbjmHp Eaq., LuckllOW, 

A, W. Heatset, Esq. 

Kaexi Raxhull C>rDjniE Kookbww, 
Jcypoor. 

LTPDT , .-0:njjrfE[ J Cankait, Madias Army, 
OiosbenT Dale, Esq. 

Caet. Geo. Bl'EfiaiA’t, MkliSfi Staff Carps, 
ELiOUEEi NlKSKTUYAiLfE, Ekj.. Bombay. 
Faudoobung UAiiEUADEAriiq., Bombay, 
GoafatrOo EjiaseaEp Esq., Bombay, 
Jlliuu.Tpjui! Gmniuuii, Esq., Eiiwlu 
Kham Baii Accent ITaji Bhabqdeen JmA,- 
ujjr H Kulah, 

JOSIH Vans. A intuit. Esq,, lata of Mai bun 
Major Lues, LC,E> r 

Bauoo PlL-uiK[■:[,!> CocnfAE Tagore. C.SL, 
Catont-ta. 

B. lliOU DEGAJII 3 GR IfITTILl, CaEoutEw, 

Baboo Rajendeulala Mcti'ea, Calcutta, 
Baboo Kajeheeu Miilliuk, Cobuitta. 
Baboo Cfcustdee Coosiais QaimKiUfi^ 
Calcutta, i 

KuiEATS StSnTfANTHrD Gnoa.lILL, Esq., 

CUnttli 

Baboo EAsouy Cumin Mittea, Culiinttn.. 
Baaixj Jqysisse;; fct-oyKErjEE. Culeiittii, 
Baj;ui> CriGSHE[l MgMTJH OilAlTEnJEU, 

On [c Lit (it. 


Baboo Poqrga C-utJiek Law, Calcutta, 
Eajah NokendeA if net: he a Bahauooe, 
Culonttn.^ 

Bapoo KhalCt CutiwjtiETiOnosi!, Oalcntta. 

JUliLKi pjtiiisAD DasS Dl'sti 1 , OtileaLta, 

ISaoOO JTinssiix EissoiiE Ghoq^j Ca^C’LLtTir 
IlATilOJIAHIi GuPAI., Ejlj. 

KvaCAE MOHEKDIEflJABLLAH EiU h Eaq„ 
Oalfittfito. 

Basoo PasuiAHArTEr 'Pagore,, Cmlcujtfcfir 
BaboO' E&uas Crt^'TiEn Bose, Oaidutto. 
Baimo Ram Oncifo SiUL f Oolentto, 
Ma^ECKJEE HciJUtfEJlitt ^fAJflO, 
Bonubny. 

Baimk? Obttay Gbrnuj Gutcr, OaTuutta. 

Ho?f, DWAJQTANAtroC MtTTJIA, Calcutta. 
BiMHii JoTTHfuny Mu i i eh Taholit;, CaTiittn, 
Baboti JfflMOLAtiL MtUiUX, Q li L l: u. ttr-: . 

Bauoo Osoo Cool Ciiunbee M-joaoryii^' 
Culonttu. 

Baboo Sic am Chten IiruincE, Calouttit, 
BAiJOO Be BEffBEiOHATfl Tagoeb, CaltUtlliu 
Baboo Goheesder, Uaiith Paooee, Cal- 
oatta. 

Baboo Joi'-GOEArL Sejw, OeFeiiUil 
Baum Bamlihune Gikheq, CftlcatlUr 
Bft. MOflENDiiCLLL Si HO ATI, M.B.* GvtflntbL 
Baum EotisiANAUTH Law, Calcutta, 
Baboo Wikioo CnLimEtt Bukjeuee, Ca.1- 
euttoL 

Baeoo Mooealit Dmni Seis, Oolcutta. 
Bahoo iBsuuOtrnsLiEB GntMAOr, Gale a {.to. 
Baboo IIeeralaol Seai^ □uloutta. 

Baboo .Dwaebukautu Mulltcte, Calcutta, 
Baboo DwaekajTAvth Bibwas, Oaloutto 
Baboo BajwaeaW Cuo3-E r Galoutta, 

Baboo TCr-usronAiiii Paut, Oftlontta, 
JtLuOE’Gkm J, C, Cr Ghay, Bengal Army. 
1', E. Beohatusu, Esin',P tcbW^m PlpniaDi' 
AssocLortian, North WynEtfit). 

TV. TkOh, Payse, Esq., ifon, S^Cl, ditto, 

F, CoyiisiDS, Esq. 

Majom^emeeal W. E, fj- 0COTT. 
Liugt.-Col, II. J. Day, Bombay Anny- 
P. AT Tatt, Eeq, 

SorjUhee Roohtltubh Molt. Euq. 

Fiujts D’Socza, Esq. 

Vexayek Gengadtcke Shastkeb Pal- 
watloijatt, JQgq„ Poonu. 
KuiyTSASjjAifrjiEu OuuocoosErr!, E^q., 
Poo tun, 

Baeajeh Keistna Gorltly, I^sq., Pool in, 

SaElVlillS uliAS HAUTM.A u’n^- PooilA. 
V IT OB A KuaUHaT'A GiiLWAY, J^sq, h 

Pan wen. 

Rev, Krishna Mobah BAlTKKBnft 
■ Calcutto. 

Wiulusi 1’AYi.nu, E^q. 

Jam F. Hoire* l^. 

CouiiHSti, T. BltOl'GIlAJI, It, Artillery. 
JU/oft W. De Lu;e, E, IT A ft tilery. 



fH. H. RurmssM Pad A^a Sauer, 
Clifcf -uf Jmiikliandi, 
tBvKASfJHE IiQQSTCMjriE, Eeq. h Bombay, 
iMBWAUIEB liOOSTEMJEn, Ifisq,, Bombay. 
&[k Baghckaterajq Yitilal, Chief of 
Vmciboar. 

OOMAPE'nJL-KuUL BAHAEOOR, KSJ. 

Palatcis VrjHAL Fookeeae, Esq, 

Bad EATTApua PnafiHDTDMUAjo Kminsn' 
WAfl BintwaIX 

VJBUNu lEoJlaSflwAE Be3TDay t Esq, 
KElIsaiNAJnii BaLaL Phatak, 3i#q, 

VlTHAL Haki LiiLAYtf, Esq. 

NaHAYAN BALEltlfiHNA ClilTAin, Eaq, 
VisriNU JIahapeya Josur, Eaq. 
MoungnwAB Haik T7 ft a of, Esq, 
liAJMJtEAvnTiA Tkehbae AejCTIAT.yAj Eaq. 
Goyind Bap a Goo bjar, Esq, 

Madicavuap Grishka JIbahkar, r^q. 

G DFAE1AO GOYLSu Phatue, Eaq, 

Ahtaji Gotod PAROiiunE, Eaq, 
LASBKHrAK MjOKESHWAR SHASTllI HalOE. 
Ilaq. 

Kesha.v Sashajia-m- Sitasttii Gaikil, Esq, 
Balaji_Ka[iayas Kppatilar, Esq. 

Sajo Kihiwha Bho.md, Ed a 

Bal Faesharam Skajbmii Pijnmt, Esq. 

DJ. Venuatrotah Shastkt-M b lus tir d uf 
^WoElgantf OncL-jfipalj, 

Wahakjiao Yjtjiai. Stitthinf.k, Esq. 
tAnDE£liua Feamjeh. iioOa, Esq., Pm in limy. 
fjEEJEEMiDi- JaILAMlHiI LaaNa, Eaq., Bom¬ 
bay. 

Mahhava Naeayan SmnaAONEAR, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Gkkreue J. Brrjm, Hkdziw Army. 

HlBSA Peer Buhhrhi, E&q, 

TufMlE TtravOft, Eaq. 

S, V, MojiGaN, Eaq, 

The Bajign Ddavleans, 

Gen. SihIGeo. Foli/jog, G.C.B., G.OJ&X 
MajoR’General A, F. Le Musschtee. 
Major John Brack. Gomljay Sbiif Gorr^ 
Major-Ger- Gwe&e Barelihe, C.B., P,A. , 

MaUHAY L-LAU- YlTEAL YinOLEOQREAH, Eyq.* 

Unnlatnl Jlulk Bcinuduor, 

Eeseay Bal Krishna Paiayatufba N, Esq. 
VaSHYTANATH GOYTNIi ChOLKA cut* Esq, 
Stud Kuitqoe HovShtn, Eoq, 

JCeku L, CsatReY, Eaq., Pnom. 

Naro B t r, I? urart h a PaLyVAMJHAN, Eaq. 
Govjnd t'AKj iajl.', 11 Atlht kart, Esq, 
BaI'atmbaya Baji Auhelaei, Esq, 
tVElLiiEllJAa AjCDllA^Eisq., Bgnai of Nerind. : , 
fH ARID A 3 YEUEamAfl, Esq., BtEai of Ncrinil. 

Sett FunEEtt/nisjDAa 'I'hicpbldas, Euq. h ■ 

AianedflbdE 

Cqe, Cons ^ioeeskie, Madina SlofT 

o>™. 

Bb, W. J, Stuart. 

BAS/^rsr^A Nilajee, Eaq. ; Bombay, 


BAlEOBTSHirA G. BhA^UAEKAEj Eaq., Efltr 
imgirE, 

Pabot Kaetiha CHTrm>BA Koy, KrJaA- 

n&glnjr, 

Babou UitHfiA Chashea BaT'TAj Hiiud- 
master, Krithr^'U^r LbllE:gTi, 

Baboo K au Cbaeasa Tj *nn m, JtiistL- 
na^bur. 

Baplio Taeshheahaha Eoy. EriahaiRfflnir. 
BaHliO YraJA^ATOIA XoOliEEJliA, KllaLi- 
Ea^-liut. 

Badoo PbAAahdka CnA^roiu Eoy, 

B.+bm Taeinichaea^a Csattfaupa, Hoftr[- 
iKiESf^r, Ssosoirit CaH^nna, CalcubtL 
■BABflO BAnFEEA PSsAJWJrB!A Moollek,i k is r 
Ins|iecior of ScIlooIb^ Qilontta, 

Baeoo GunaAtHASiiEA Beya, Hcsut- 
inftster, Bttno Sclicol, Gilcutt-x 
Badoo Khlasedaea Kuepbj^j, M.A.» 

PleA^er 3 High Court, Oalonttiu 
Baboo GoFAi.AoirAmDEiA Sajlkaila^ Pleader, 
Ili^h Copi't, Calontto, 

Babuo SatajlAH Datta, Calentlii, 

Bauoo STEYAEimiAiEA Saevajdiueatu, 
Chfcutta. 

Paboo^ Ntlamaoeaya MookeejbAt Me- 
diaal Cbllege, Gtilcutta,. 

BaUOd ILaja KejkilJa lllTRA, Pamact. 
tPAJHJLT IiATAdiA CJXAJJDEA SARAla VlDYA- 
saghe. 

tBAEOO i^EASSA^NAKl^EAEA SaRYABHIKAE r, 

PriiicijiaJ, Sun writ Go 1 lego, OuJEOitfjL 
fBiui>;: Pya'Eii Ceja liam'a SaSakaila, As- 
HLataut Ptolraaorj Pl'Caideaiey Collogo^ 
OuluubtL 

fBAEOO ItATaiariAEAWA Ghoskal, Dcpntj 1 - 
Kagiatratc. Sutnkhijo- 
PASOrr Mafhiha Guakhiia ^YAYA]!AT\A t 
Profcasor, Sanscrit College, Galoutiik 
Pandit B^aeiallanatiea YiuYAUifrsirATSA, 
Prof^sisor, SsinsorLt OolLei^e, GaLouLtm 
Baboo Bjjkmhba Baneiu^il, AeMiBbunt 
Profe^iur, Pjeaiilunoy Collect, CftlouLtn. 
Paneit XHfabasanatha Bhottaceiaeta. 
H.A., AiRiftttdt pcofassor, SEmscrit Gol- 
le^fC, OalcQtfca, 

Bauoo SYAArACHAJiANA GaNGHE!, B.A, t 
AE&iaSfint Profoiijur f SiLiLserit College, 
Calc El btft. 

Hot Jadunatha Ruy Baeiaeooei, Koioen- 

dar, Krialjiiagltut'. 

Baboo Pbknai'basaua Pot, Zemmular, 

Kristmagli'ir, 

Patloo AjOlEOtLANATltA T’lQQKEimEA, KjljsEi- 
nngllUr 

fFTLawANJEE Jahangir Esq^ 

Bombay. 

f Jahanoisl Gooyi’Anjiiii, Eaq., Bombny. 
fDAEAEBOY MAsjfiqfiJm BaE[„ MoolWIl. 

tMUHCfllfiJIiE CaI^SSJEE ILiitAZBAN, Esq., 

BwoPn.y* 
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ymATECK JiYARDHAN, Esq., Indent 
fJontf Clgaihy. Ea.ti.j_ Bombay, 

Eev. Drajoishai fe'AonoJj, Bombay. 

T>rL T hmtAJTtAlf IlALTATIiAM, Bomboy. 
OomhahiiHBEuxeb Kmrpjij-r SlNQ, Indore. 
SHEBA GuHESH SlTAJlAJT SHAgrnBBj Shaba 
of KMigo:j'ii\ Indore. 

Kamchakdati Yithal, Esq, Indora. 

Kht. Jamei Losft, CHjCtitta, 

W, H. f ffbfilH. Esq. 

HaHWT Scott Bora, E*]., Bon pi Crril 

SerrictL 

T. L.Wsijuit. Esq, 

J. J. Wiiiii h Esq. 
fF. SCHILLER, Esq. 

L. N. BiNAJYB, 2S&J. 

Neajve Poirrnn, Esq. 

J^ires T. S. SoOm'j Esq. 

J r BRAirirwALT>i Preliz, Esq,, Bengal. Civ LI 
Sendee, 

fDiL A-SaiTi'A ClTAJrarwnA. 

EOTA3TJ CU ITaktoh.use BtLXUGHIA, Esq, 

SEuroorjEE BuiuotL&rms Bjiarodqha, Esq. 
UncfUTinfAl liavpouiuiAi, Eeq., Abme* 
daWd, 

EjlTO.-GSh'ISlIAl, B. B, POR’ILL, Bombay 
Army, 

P[iiii>E£sas: T. H. lvEY, FJCJ3. 

Alexander Eodye, Esq.' 

Major-Geit. J. ITrro RjiOTra. 

Da. Ja?jes Glasgow. 

L. Mathogoitdato, Eeq, 
fiY. p r Akihkktf, Enq. 

Baoa« Gotat., Esq., Beiuhay. 

IIc-jT- Past. P i I at[ SfI duk £' c IW;l, 
Ajjjiatjj.uO DgRiaiY, Esq., CLiuf of Jutt, 
roriLilL 

TLamohaheba Gukeeh Katlioq, Esq.., 

POOROr 

J. H- UaKBYR, Esq.. 

■TAJIK BtjJITv Efisq. 

TjttHKWUO Nafiayak riiJii.iTrssij Esq., 

Poona. 

SAKAfLiii' EiLKiiriiimA PlT'.vailduaw, Eaq. f 
_Po>mi. 

NaRAYAS GtHESH &ATHEY, E^„ Pooua. 
fJcKViHDCAO Braetat, !Kssfj^. Poena, 
Nal:AVAH" JDUGOi-ATU BumunEY, Esq „ 
PCOtlftr 

Gunpateao Amaoofmis. Esq.. Poona. 
Schhar Jatsiwcuao Asgjua, Poimfl. 

GoFACiRAJO AiiUVATiASL, Jj^q., POOJSE- 

SjJAMSiAIt Pah Diionrxo Pawimt, Esq, 
EaStJEl; S.AJi'T.i.i !■!!_ BIOCwAi Eq,, Poryna. 
EjlWIhJ AjlEAT YaKREL, Esq,, Pnnnir, 
BlMJLAGEIsR l£UHMHBASA d Esq., Tanm. 
Da. BAUER 1 SH.VA CniH'i'LniA, Pbnnu. 
Cgshtaraie Baeabah, Esq., Poona. 
STRDAR WaJ1AYA.v Awnvt Mueauk, Pnomi, 
FanmnUoji Masley, Eaq., Poolul. 
VlTitOEJ, Ettaxuava Gulyyt, Esq., Puuijr. 


Sirdar Rano^ag Yisnayek Pwiuy- 
DIIaPrEY, Pooncu 

PaOBAHAHHITB VkOTSDAM J-TaDLLiJ.^, l : !3q rf 

Poona. 

Simnaii KlIA^njlBAO YuaawAtTATli Piil'JJY, 
Poona. 

CouOkiiti De Salis, C.B. 

W. Bowdebt, iTnu., Esq. 

Tim HcaiALV Kn.AN, Esq. 

Jaurs IVIiOinEGOR il'i'ILiY, Esq. 

J. 3L Hacueak, Eaq. 

Da. Farr. 

E. D. Sassomt, Esq. 

Kahaphbt BtfflEOEKif, l^sq., Rangoon, 
Aeihw Bat^fp, Esq. 

NoTFEOjnE KlTEOEAPilliB EEody, Enq., 

Bombey. 

Baboo Ojioomy Lul Mittha, Ontontta. 

NatjayaN IfLtfAN-i.TUJl3Gi Ii;.:.mL^Ly, 

JUlSTOMJEB EYBAitJEG CtflNOY, Esq,, 
BtraiM-y. 

>Lowrojeb Ma’neckjhb Ldbgraka, Esq,, 

Iirimtiy. 

ItAKDAe Bhakjxe, Esq., KaiucLhjg. 

Oj'i'iiitUAut lPUGQDCHtTfJO, 3'lsq,, KfilTLcIllie. 

Kesgaw Bai'ooji, Esq., EjinwiiML 
EDaIJER CaY'A 3JEE MimANlfT, Esq., 
Bombay. 

PnASEAH Gottnu. Efll-, Bomljay, 

Ertshjtajtjk BappojhR, Esq-, Mo^nsaf of 

EydtaW, Soiade. 

PnooiiEti.v Srva, Esq^, Ejuacbee. 

■jtirjA Annoo Bar, Eisq, 

Baq Saheb Na^atan Jgoonath, Esq,, 

Kamdioa 

Cbji’-TKATfl SahASIT, Esq., BtMJoliny, 

IfbCiutBiAE DaEaBEIGY, lilHq-, BcMcibay, 

JLIuOkaTH SaDiSIV, Eaq., EJamliny. 
DGSTOOH PlSnDTAAUEE ByRAJifKl! f?AM- 
jana, Eomlfly. 

Hamoii'DI'JIi Sahasiv, Esli-, Bc^nbay. 

IJn. J. Oollis Beo^'it. 

Jgjik Dayiisoit, Esq. 

H. 0. DaruhOtcr, E^. 

Aticailam Bkioaji, Eaq„ Eomboy. 

Amatstihao V^jjriiTiun. PaK3!KAR, Esq rf 

Dombay- 

BaLkieiAIi.va MoCnE.H, | Esq., Eonilivy, 
EuWumiK WahabILaI, Ew^ Puii!ilin.y. 
OrrruiETJT DihhHA Kbambata, Esq., Bram3? 
Cawjanji Kiiiny.rr, Esq., Bnmtuiy. 

DaVAIUJI h’I AlTHil Air,-, Esq,, ICtXlfLCllOCi 

f Jaxaduiiam Got'AT.^ Esq, r Bombay, 

G. h. IjY^gh, Enq,, Bomliay. 

^rlUilRCUMUt OOBMCTiTI Patraoar, Esq., 
Bombay. 

MajojiuG Via HUT/ EAvp:, Eoq„ Abmcidjihfld, 
MADm:0 PJ AEAYAlil JOQUHAft, Eaq„ Kowa- 

PlAD[[}Xi]LAa YltnWAifATG, Eaq„ Aliuieil- 

abtml 
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Oomedham Moulcejano, Esq., EuacIuk. 
MANECaCJI GAWA3JI DaUAXVaia, Egq.,, 
Bombay. 

H. Manihty* Esq., Bombay. 

NaEATEW YlTOJU YyDIA PMJlAMlilEiKjJY,, 
Esq., Bombay. 

Fid a. ituBWJX Khaii, Esq. 

EaUeJjtt KSfIBHflA Bkjday, Esq„ Bombay, 
TjFTjuiKTTJii;rjDA3 Ataiju-eam JIliHTA, Esq., 
Bombay, 

Vigils v QiRiJiilEAii^ Esq., Hj'dr&bcul, 
Scmd, 

YiafAM Aqaji Hontn, Esq., Bombay, 

VANDRAYAiiDAB P R DTA 1]DAJJ, Esq,, 

Bombay. 

W. WlTUDEaBUBN, Esq., Bombay* 

F, C. BfcrH0CE, Esq. 

LOfjOClt WgBH, 

t GonruEiE Jaeaia, fcsq r , JooungH?.. 
jPoDPDT MjOEY Aj Esq H hToonagur, 
f .Iaitapaji Saleh Hutdi, Eaq., joonagur, 
tbifumufu Passat Ham Pae£au, Esq rr 
.Tnonngm'. 

T. Lo&iSSTn Esq., C.E. 

TtYj L. IIeEly, Ejq, 

Khah Bahadooe F. rE&roiui, Poana, 
Shaker Taca Fudkay, Esq. 

SaotirAjH! Saeasiv, Esq., Bombay, 

G. Wyatt, Esq, 

C. M. Bltru, Esm 
F. 0. SEYMOEM Esq, 

Major CL F, Eaehas, Bombay Army, 
tSrPAJUT Erseike Bollard, Esq. 
tHoEJIESJWE StJEABJEE KoTHATVEE, Eaq., 
KjeJW)lice. 

fME3tVTAKJI 5T(JwltCm MiceWWALA, Esq., 

£jumIk«, 

fHoKiJLi&iI jAttEffJBI flm;nr tnm Esq f 
KiincL*a. 

Festonoi BiEuan KorvrAL, Esq., Kli- 
mclicc^ 

Shu^kef Scle ETahOjiae. Eeq„ K&nvcfree. 
DatvabhOV Hiajksbh.ov, Esq,., Kmdia. 
RattOsjxcj! MOTA]tK(ji r H Esq„, Knra«hoc. 
Gajtaih T. B. P. Walsh, Bombey Army. 
EaE(X> KdMAB HuBUBHHBA KttMOtA. 
BabOO BtSIKDADOHE; Giinwnint MOHIXU- 
BabOO ANF[niJA.ni:Li.sA>'u BAsK^IijnE. 
BjtWJO &AJTCTB, Chi:^D£E SiliaE. 


Baedo EIascju Dgp Suhbyal. 

Edward E. Misak™, Esq. 

XcaSfiEWANJIlE JAilARJCB iloOLA, Esq, 
Jailhhedjiib JaHnnua^ Esq. 

Boeabjee Hoe amain k qIhl a , E gq„ Bombay. 
S. Sawyer, Esq.. Bombay. 

OAETADT UJEFPTE3, H.A.CX 
JlOBBafiT.YAE Atmaeah, Fjq . 

HafiMfHBS PfOTCUTJEIl, Esq. 

Pajisad, Esq. 

Rjiv. Lax. BmlAxx Bay. 

VtAl3JfLTd.A3 HiRKjflA jtd.a g, Eaq„, Bombay. 
Bajeujk Krisuha Gosht.ey, Esq, 
Vld-adbi Sajjqsa. Moowmxti Esq. 
fD. Euttosjeh, EUq., Hong Knag. 

I fF. A. Muhipa , Esq., Hoag Kong. 

• fB+lv. PaAviic, Esq., Hoag Kong, 
i ft. C. PciWAftCk, Esq,, Hong ICortg, 

O, H. Tata, Euq,, Hong Kong.. 

Ii,. HcmiBeHiOYj L^q,, Hong Kong. 

A. 0. Oabiajem, Edq., Hi>]ig Kang, 

S, Hdbidmieb, Esq., Hong' iCoug. 

P, Edi.X/EE, Esq, t Hong Kcmg. 

P, £>. LaXCaCa, Esq. r Hong Kong. 
bT. P. MooLAAv Faxlckr, Bsq., Hong Kong. 
F, K. BiHAjai:, Bag., Hong Kong. 

J, B. OolaHi Esq., iBir.g Kong. 

Er P, IVToilwalla, Esq., Hong Kong, 
s B, Cawasibc, j^sq., Hong Krmg. 

1 C. PLSTOMJixiq Egq., Hong Kong. 

1 P'CLAK.iMn SoHiSJSEr Hfeij., flong Kong. 

IL N, Hody. Esq., Hong Kong, 

P. OuH6i?YJtY, Esq., Hong Kong, 

P. Br SuEATUli, Esq., Hong Kong, 
j> r Bcpotkbjee, Esq., Hong Kong. 

H. M, PahSIj Eaq. ; Hong Kung, 

H. P r Maiia, Eaq-r Hong Kottg. 
SvsoaoH-MAjaxi ,1. Pnim, AlimctlsbiuE. 

&HAYAC5HAW DlILMJELtlHtiY, Egq. 

Sieidar Kao BAfliani Klushkahao 

VngiLL, ViBtXfiOmaxAa, 

RtEBArt RnMJOS'Ai'T Awa Sahad, 
GorALaAO Vyhyatesh Aiuouwab^aie, 
Egq, 

MahadhyA Govxhe HAK4LD35, Eaq., M.A., 
LE.E. 

Kagayamrao Cashjwath JtKitjEAE, Eaq. 
HaellaUY QA^Jiiglq Egq, 

Yah AS Yifinufj Esq. 
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COUNCIL. 


CBtftTmm—Tm EABL OP KELLIE, O.E. 
ViafrCIiatrmwr- Kajob-CtEkeejIL G. b\ NOETH. 


LOKD Blt-HKlEJ!, 

Loud William Hat, Jl.P. 

CtaujHBt, W. H. Sties, M.P. 

liEdT^-OOLOHEL 31,P, 

K Toeug^Sj Esq- r M.P. 

¥. > 1 . WILLIAMS, Esq,, M .P. 

Sui He^ET BiwUMOST, Ztf-P, 

Gevebal Scit Geoese PoiiLuuk, (J.C-JLi 
0.0, EJ. 

M^rcut-O^OALi Sib Ed^aee Ghees, 
]C.C.E. 

Maj&I!-(iCWEKAE Snt VlHUEWT ElTrl!. 

K.aa.r, 

Maioe-Gesebal Siit E- Wallace, II.0LS.L 


Jt ajo]I- 0 EiTEnA l W. E, S. Scott. 

JK. B. EUsTmoK, Esq., C.E., F.ILS, 
W, S. PlTTWILLIAAI, iijq. 

P r P, Gonrujjr, Fsq. 

CfltDjfHL P. T, Fhbnoh. 

Majob Eva^s Het,u 
W H TaYIXH, Eijq, 

S. r. Low, ELq. 

I\ M, Tait, Esc, 

,T. C4. Cole maw, Esj, 

DaLlAJJQAI NaOIHIJI, Ertl], 

De. K M. Dm-, 

B. D, Gaua, Esq. 


tf tEjc %$$ umibn*—C apiaw baiujer. 


Lite Shumbifhob +, 

Aejhtjal, BumoBDfTioif, including Journal 
Ditto for Members in. India .. 


£10 0 0 
£1 a 0 
Jte.13 8 0 


StfBacKiPTiOHB s-ud Dohatiqits can be fund to tlia London abti W^tmikstee 
Bank, Sd JanvHs’s Square, London; Mesaiu. Grtniilat Co,, o&, Parliament Street, 
S,W.; Mean, Smith, Eldiie, & Co., dG, Pali ISdL S.W. j also to Messrs. Gtiujsi&jlaTj 
Ghoom, & Co.; ind Air. Aeheseee Feamjee Mods, Bombay; Messrs. Qm&MF 
& Co., and Oa'iVa : . ; j]-;e Plhtoitjee, Esq,, 10, Earn Street, Ofttotttta,, The TJncovo- 
nanted Service Bank, Agra; Messrs. Aeedthsct & Co. and Mossm. McDowell 
& Co., Madras; Fijiishotuij Beuujeb, Rajoote in Kattcewar; and to Bubmejee 
KnouAOAD Eeanee, Esq., Hung Kong, Crossed Cheques am lie sent to the 
SBUituTAR’y, hywhom formal receipts will be returned " Post Office Qrdore to be 
paysbJe at the Parliament Street Post Office. 

Gentlemen wishing to bosumo Members of the Association am requested to com- 
municEto with the ^eceetaet, at the Offices of the AsscKULiion, fV&, Parliament Sir^L 
SrW.j where a Heading Room is no# op*n for the use of ilembcnj. 
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REPOET for Year 1867-68. 


The Managing Committee have the honour to submit for the in¬ 
formation, of the Members of the “ Hast India- Association,” the 
following Report:—■ 

1. Since the Meeting of June 25, IS67, 27 Life Members, 
and 295 Annual Subscribers have been elected, making a total 
during the past year of 322, 

Eight Member's hare resigned since the formation of the Asso¬ 
ciation, 

The number on. the hooka at present is as follows - 


Life Members ., .. 4 , , . 4H 
Annual Subscribers . 530 

Total . , ,, . T 594 


2, The Committee have great pleasure in reporting the 
of the following Donations i— 

£ a. 


His Highness The Tbaknra of Bhowimggur 
Tlio Earl of Kbllie, CJh 
His Highnoaa The Thakore of Rajcoto 
TLb Highness The 3tao of Kuteh 
Donations in suin3 under £10 . 


90 0 
25 0 

40 0 
109 O 
16 19 


receipt 


& 

o- 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 


£271 19 0 


3. Annexed is a Statement of Accounts, prepared by a pro¬ 
fessional accountant and duly audited, commencing from the forma¬ 
tion of the Association on let October, 1866, and ending dune SO, 
1368, showing a balance in hand of £232, ID, 6with arrears 
of Subscriptions of £40 for 1867; it is hoped a considerable 
portion of the latter sum will be eventually paid, 

4> Three numbers of the ‘Journal of the East India Associa¬ 
tion * hare been published, at a cost of £271 ; a fourth number 
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is in the press, the cost of which is not yet known, but it will not 
be less than £150, while there is still ample material in hand for 
a fifth number; but it is evident from the state of the Accounts, 
that unless the Animal Subscription of Members is increased, or 
the price of the Journal augmented, the publication of this valuable 
record—upon which the permanent stability of the Association so 
much depends—must cease* 

In the opinion of the Managing Oommittco the Journal should 
in future he published, if possible, quarterly, and it is hoped that 
the lands necessary for this purpose will be provided by the 
Members of the Association* 

5* In addition to the ordinary Meetings of tho Association, the 
Managing Committee, at the special request of the Princes of 
Kattywur, undertook the arrangements for the presentation of their 
address to Sift B a title Fj&eru, Gi.G,S.L, K*C.B V at Willis's Booms, 
on December 5,1S67* 

6. The Association k deeply indebted to the gentlemen who 
have submitted, papers for discussion, and tho beat thanks of the 
Committee aie tendered for the same. 

7. The following is a resume of the proceedings of the Associa^ 
tion during tho past year: 

1887. 

July 35th*—Piper read by W r C. ri&NHEfiJftE, Esq*, antalled 
* REPRESENTATIVE AWD RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT TOR 

INDIA*' 1 


August 6th .“Paper rend by Colonel G* T* Hat.v, entitled 
“TEE FISHERIES OP INDIA/* 


August LStfo—Adopted s MetnoruLl io the Secretary or State for Ikijia 
for tin admission of Natives into the Civil Servico of Indii, and for insti¬ 
tuting Schclavslifps to enable Native youths of promise and ability to 
complete their education in EogJjuad. 

August Slat—Deputation waited on Secretary of Stats for Istoia for 
jprcsEUi.bg the above Memorial 

Nov. 3fith.—Paper read by \Y* 0, Bofitsrjeb, Esq*, entitted 
“ THE REFORM OF THE HINDU MARRIAGE LAWS*” 
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No^. 29th.—Paper l ead by Dae Ann ai Naoboji, Esq, 3 on 
“TELE EXPENSES OP THE ABYSSINIAN WAP” 

Deo- 6th.—Presentation of an Address to Sir Bartle Pseee from the 
Princes of Kattyt/ai-. 

Dec. 6th.—Paper read by Sir A, CcraTOff, KLCLS.l, entitled 
" OPENING OF THE GQUAVERY RIVER,” 


Deo. 17 th.—Paper read by F. M, Mehta, Esq. s on 
"THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN TEE PRESIDENCY OF 
BOMBAY,” 


1868, 

Jan. loth.—Paper read by Colonel HaiA on 
“TEE CAPABILITIES OF THE MOUNTAIN RANGES OF INDIA 
AND COFFEE AND TEA PLANTING ON THEM* 


Jan. 25th,—Fa.pnr rend by Sue SBGftEfAivff tbr Ca.pt. K. A, Chadwick, entitled 
“ THE FURLOUGH REGULATIONS OF THE INDIAN ARMY* 


Jan, 31st.—IV per real by E. li, Eastwick, Esq,, O.B. 3 entitled 
“REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN THE IMPERIAL PARLIA¬ 
MENT.” 


Feb, deli,—Panel' T^d by Major E vaks Bell* an 
f£ THE CLAIMS OF NATIVES OF INDIA TO A SHARE IN THE 
EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE PROPOSED NEW GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL.” 


Feb, 11th.—Paper mad by P. M. Tait, Esq,, on 
“ THE POPULATION AND MORTALITY OF CALCUTTA,” 

Feb. 21st.—- Paper read by T. Emaes, Eatj;., on 
“A POLICY FOR INDIA UNDER THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT.” 


March 3rd.—Paper mad by It. Khiget, Esq^ an 
“ THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF INDIA AND ENGLAND,” 


April Jgt.—Adjourned Diwsfletori. on Mr, KnighFe Paper of Match. 3rd, 


April 17th.—Paper read by Dadabuai Naoiojt, E^. h on 
"ADMISSION OF EDUCATED NATIVES INTO THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE.” 


April Li2nd.—Deputation waited on Sucbhtaiiy of Statu for Iitma on the 
subject oi Indian Pinnace. 
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May G th^Adjouraed DLscLiRdon on Sir Aj Cottoh ’S P&pcr of Dec. G. 


June 9 th.—Miss Cahmshthh adt’icsaed the Association on 

it education and eefdkmatok.y TREATMENT.” 


-June 16 tL—Deputation waited ou SndasriET of Sta.tr fou IsnrA, oh the 
subject of Inpi'Kiaed IWal Rats li a tween India and IftglnnA 


June Stfln— Note read by Lonl W. M. Hat on Mr. Dadamlai^s paper on 
Mteojie, July Stli, 18 C 7 . 

$> During the past year tho Buies of the Association have had 
the serious conaideration of the Managing Committal anti a special 
Snh-Coiomittee having been appointed, the Managing Committee 
beg to submit for the approval of the Annual Meeting tho following 


NEW EULE3. 

I.—OfiJBOTjB OB I'Jlifl Ahhooiatiow, 

Article ]. The East Theta Associatton is instituted for the inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
TnwHifl of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

TI r —-MlLlIBEDfl, 

MriicFe 2. The Association shall consist of Evident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same lights and 
privileges cuj Ordinary Members. 

Artide 4. Honorary Members shall ho nominated by tho Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting,, and shall consist of persons who have ditv- 
languished themselves in promoting the good, of India. 

Article 0 . Ordinary Member's shall be nominated in writing by tw r O 
Members of the Association, ami eloebod after ten days' notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved 
by a majority of two-thirds present tkercali. 

Article G. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall bo recorded, on the Minutes of the Conneil; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, bia election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a Standing Order on his E anker 
for his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7, Ordinary Member's shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1, or 10 Es., on tbo 1st. January in every year ; or may compound 
for the yame by payment of 100 Its., or £10, which shall constitute a 
Life Mcmher. 
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III.—Mode ot Managemesi. 

Article fi, The* Management o£ the Association sIlslII. be vested in a 
Council, to bo elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association, con¬ 
sisting of a Chairman, Ykse-dminn&a, and Twenty-four Ordinary 
Members ; Five to form a Qaoium. 

Article £b A. President of the Association shall be appointed at 
the Annual Meeting ■ and the Council may, from time to time, noiftimiie 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, ol l others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the Oouhiiimtion of the nest Annual Meeting of the Association ► 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Sooret&ry, and such other 
Employ6s as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emolu¬ 
ments. 

Article 11, The Council, may fill up Vacancies in their otto body, 
until the nest Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. Tim Council shall meet on the hirst Wednesday in the 
month hut the Chairman* Vice-Chairman, or any three Members of 
the Council may at any time convene a Mooting by giving three days' 
notice. 

Article 13. The Council may appoint Special Suh-CemmitteeE of 
not leas than Five Members of the Aaeociaiionj three of whom shall ■ 
form a Quorum. 

Article If. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on 
the written requisition of Tan MemboJCfl of tbs Association* the Secre¬ 
tory shall convene a Spatial Meeting of the Association.' 

FuifaTioNg of tue Offtoees, 

Article 15. The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, 
or in the absence thereof, any Member shall preside at fire A nnual or 
ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or' Vicc-Chairniau of the Council, or in 
their absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Mootings of the Council. 

ANNUAL Meeting. 

Article IT, The Annual Meeting of the Association shall he held 
in the month of May in ovary year. 

Article IS, General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting tM interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connect™! 
with Indio, shall he held at such times and places os the Council may 
ai>poijut. 

Article 19, A statement of the Accounts of the Association shnll 
be prepared, audited by one of the Mean be re of the Council and one 
Member takou from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council to ouch llesident 
Mmuberton days before the Annual Meeting. 
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Local Committees* 

Article 20. Local Committeefe shall he appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council j and the co-opera¬ 
tion of independent Local Associations in India id invited by the 
u Eatit- India AssoeiatioB," 

Byx-Laws. 

Art-id* 21. Tba Council Eliall have powar to malic and alter any 
Uye-kws for the Management of tho Association. 

ALTEItATICCJ Oi 1 EllLHB. 

ArtkU 23. No addition to or alteration in these Kulea shall be 
made, except at the Annual Meeting od' the Association, previous notice 
being given in the Oironlnr convoking the Meeting. 

JOUBtfAL OP TUE ABBOCtLLTlOH. 

Article 2S. The Council lmy, in their dtacrotioii, publish quarterly 
or othor^viEf;, a Journal contitfning a report of tlio several General and 
other Meetings of the Association* Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published hi extzwo, oi' not, as the Council may decide, 

9'„ In anticipation tbfti these Rubs ‘mil be adopted, tiro Com¬ 
mittee recommend Hint the following Noblemen and Gentlemen be 
elected Members of the Council for 1SG8-9 ;— 


tSjpTLwrr. 

THE PAR T , OP KELLIE, CLR. 

Unct-flahuUmiuit, 

5Li.ion-0&-intAL C. F. KTOKTH (IfttelhEO. 

CflUTOti 


Loud ERSE DTE. 

Lone WILLIAM HAT, M.F. 
OCLfflfSL W. a KYLES, K.P. 
LiiuT.-COLotfEL JEHYIS, M.P. 

A* TORRENS, ESq, 1 LP. 

F. M. WILLIAMS, Ekj., STJ?. 

Jim HENRY RAWUNBON, M.F* 
Gjibehal Sca GEORGE POLLOCK, 
0*0,B,, G.C.&I. 

MiJOitQm* Sir EDWARD GltEELL 
K,C.R 

MATOO-Shit* Sip VINCENT EYRE* 
K.CLS.L 

MiJOf-GeehiGal fen* li. WALLACE, 
K.CL&L 


Maju&Gen. W* E. 5* SCOTT. 

E, B. EASTW 3 GK, Est, C.B., FRA, 
1 W* S. FITZWILLlAM, Esq, 

■ F. F. GORDON, Esq. 

! CaLnxEc. E T. FEENCa 
Majok EVANS DELL. 

W, TAYLER, Ebq* 

S* F. LOW, Esq. 

F. II. TAIT, Esq* 

J. G. COLEMAN, Esq. 

DADABHAI NAOROJL Esq, 

Dil K- M r BUTT, 

B. B, CAAIA, Ear 
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10. The experience of the past Leads to’the hope that the East 
India Association, has new become an institution adapted fee supply 
a want long felt; but the active co-operation of the members in 
extending their numbers, and thereby providing the requisite funds, 
is absolutely necessary ; and should this result be attained, the 
Managing Committed are confident that the foundation which has 
been laid will not only be maintained, but the Council to he 
appointed will find fresh occasions of usefulness, and the Association 
will cement more closely the various interests which hind this 
country to India, 


CHARLES FREER, NORTH, 

ifAJfOu-GKNJtiun, 

Chairman qf the Manofftiig Committee* 


A r .-&—The Repor t and Holes are printed sis amended, and passed at tb* 
Annual Meeting of the Association, held at 55, FarLmEDent Street, on Satur¬ 
day, July I3fcb, IS 56. 

T«fl Tiro ht Hbtt, THE LQfrD LTVEpE^, 

Pvrsidpnt of $he AaoeiaMcnl-t 

. IS TJTE Cnjint, 



General Abstract of Accounts of the East India Association to Blaf December, 18 ti 7 . 
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